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ACCIPE, chare mlhi duplici nunc nomine 
amoris, 

Et Pater officio, et fanguine Nate, mihi, 
Accipe, fed fecilis, quatuor collefta per annos 

Quae quondam licuit fcripta vocaffe Patris, 
Parva quidem, fed non parvo congefta labore > 

Atque utinam multo digna labore putes. 
Non ego tanto open fatis apta juvamina jafto 

Qualia Doftorum commoda vulgus habet. 
Non mihi facundae vires, nee copia linguae, 

Nee thecas onerat le&io larga meas. 
Rufticus, et pauper, libris peregrinus et aulis, 

Vix mihi quae placeant fcribere digna queo. 
At non fpernendum forfan, nee inutile prorfus, 

Hoc rudibus, quale eft, invenietur opus. 
Forte bonorum inter felefta volumina Fratrum 

Implebit vacuum pagina noftra locum : 
Nee deerit, fpero, qui mei memor unus et alter 

Colliget ex iftis pauculamella favis. 
Non famam Hiftorici Celebris, nee proemia capto t 

Non honor ingenio convenit ille meo. 
Fort£ et epiftolicum meritd metuenda laceflent 

Verbere non parco critica flagra modum : 
At noflri moris modus hie, quo faepius olim 

Monftravit 
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Monftravit calamum charta pufilla meum. * 
Quod potui, feci : Nee fum qui talia do&i 
Sperarem laudes promeritura chori. 
Sit laus una mihi, facram docuifle cohortem 

Quam, regit officii cura paterna tui, 
Quomodo ab antiquis parva hacc Ecclefia feclis 

Veniret .ad noftras contiauata manus, 
Pura qtfidem, deprefla licet, contemptaque mundo, 

At Capiti in coelis charior inde fuo : 
Hanc volui primae tandem ad yeftjgja formae 

Du&am per varias expofuifle vices. * 
Pars fuit et voti, (i qua nunc fallere poffem 

Arte fene&utis taedia dura pigrae. 
Non folitum robur mihi nunc, nee, ut antfc, labares 

Languida confuetos carpere membra valeftt. 
Diu mihi quo cani caput invafere capilli, 

Jamque fupra decimum me tria luflra pre- 
munt. 
At manet ingenium, manet inconcuffa facultas x * 

Laflitiemque levans utilitatis amor. 
Qualia funt, tu ne mediocria noftra recufes, 

Quicquid cenfurae gens inimica dabit, 
Tu mihi confilium praebebas primus, opemque, 

Tu mihi fcribendi fuafor et auftor eras. 
Nunc igitur fcripto folitum dignare favoren}, 

Auxiliumque operi, quod potes, adde tuurtu 
Sic plures per te liber hie numerabit amicos, 

Qui, fine te, parvi forfan habendus erit. 

Vive, vale, titulo diu poft mea funera dignus 
Praefulis, et grato gratus et ipfe gregi : 

Tuque mihi tamdiu folamen quale dedifti t 
Diu det folamen ftirps tua tale Tibi i 
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LETTER I. 

Introduftion—— Genet al Defer iff ion of Chrijliani» 

ty 9 and its Progrefs Origin and Antiquity of 

the Scots— — Various and uncertain Accounts of 
both. 



SIR, 

BEFORE I enter on the talk you have impofed letter 
upon me, I ought, if it were only in com- I. 
pliance with common form, to plead my infufficieh- 
cy for it. However, as this, in many cafes, is no 
more than form, I fhall not take up your time with 
it ; nor trouble you with a tedious apology for the 
many defe&s you will meet with, in this performance* 
In a work of fuch complicated labour, wherein I 
have hardly been able to fatisfy myfelf, I can much 
lefs expett to give general fatisfaftion to others ; ef- 
pecially when I fgs that fo many able undertakers 
before me have failed in anfwering that expecta- 
tion. One great difficulty prefented itfelf at my 
firft fetting out : and that was, how to reconcile 
my regard for our national honour, with the opi- 
nion I find myfelf obliged to give of the authorities, 
on which is founded our claim to that high anti- 
quity, and long lift of kings, held forth by fome 
as the peculiar glory of our nation. 

It is indeed the ecclefiaftical part of our hif- 
tory, which you feem to be moft felicitous about : 
defirous* as you fay yQu are, to difcover when and 
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letter hoiv Chriftianity was firft introduced, and has been 
I. all along continued in this divifion of Britain, 
which has fo long been known by the appellation of 
Scotland. And certainly it is a laudable curiofity in 
any one who thinks Chriftianity a bleffilig, to wifh 
for as much information as he can get, about the 
time when, and the means whereby \ fuch a bleflirig 
was originally conveyed, and has been progreffive- 
ly handed down, to a people who are happy in the 
pofleffion of it. The cafe is very different with ref- 
ped to what is called Natural Religion, which, if 
there.be fuch a thing, we are fuppofed to have en- 
tirely within ourfelves, and need not be at any 
trouble to feek elfewhere for the beginning and 
progrefs of it. Perhaps the great fbndnefs fof that 
fanciful fcheme, which has fo much and fo long 
prevailed, may be in fome meafure owing to this ad- 
vantageous circumftance in its favour, that it cofts 
no pains, and requires no laborious inveftigation to 
account for the way of coming by it. But Cbri- 
Jlianity is of a quite different conftru&ion : and the 
fpecialities of it, which are many and wonderful, 
could never have been known, nor the benefits of 
it enjoyed, by mankind, without being firft pub- 
lifhed and continually conveyed, from fome quar- 
ter, and by fome means extenour to ourfelves. 
So thefe things become a very proper objeft of 
fearch and examination, to all who have that re- 
gard for our holy religion, which the importance of 
it deferves. As a perfon who finds himfelf in pof- 
feffion of a good eftate, will not only think it necef- 
fary to know the extent and profits of it, as prefently 
poffeffed by him, but will alfo wifh to learn at what 
time, and by what conveyance it came firft to his 
anceftors, and through what* intermediate fteps, 
the fucceffion to it has devolved upon him : fo is 
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the cafe with regard to the benefits of Chriftianity letter 
which by thofe who have a juft fenfe of them I. 
will always be efteemed a mod valuable pofleflion : 
not purchafed by our own induftry, but derived o- 
riginally from an Author , and conveyed down to 
our times byways and means* of that Author's own 
appointment, and under the direction of his provi- 
dential care. It is therefore well worth our while 
to inquire into, and get ourfelves as much acquaint- 
ed as poffible with thefe particulars ; which if not 
abfolutely neceffary to be univerfally known, yet 
when known, mud be acknowledged to be both en- 
tertaining and edifying. 

Now as to the time when that noble fcheme of 
Religion, diftinguifhed by the name of Chriftianity , 
made its firft appearance in the world, and how and 
where it was originally publifhed, we have fuffi- 
cient information from thefe cotemporary records, 
which we all receive as authentic. From thefe we 
learn, that the knowledge of a Christ actually 
come for the falvation of mankind, in accomplifh- 
ment of the old promifes of a Christ to come, was 
notified, fome more than 1700 years ago, to a 
fmall corner of the earth, where the old people of 
God dwelt, and from thence, was after Chrift's 
afcenfibn publiflied, or in facred ftyle preached, to 
fome of the neighbouring nations, by particular 
perfons called Apojlle$ y peculiarly chofen, authori- 
tatively commiflioned, and properly enabled by 
Christ, for that purpofe* All this, is what every 
profeflbr of Chriftianity is more or lefe acquainted 
with, as the fcripture hiftory which all have, or 
ought to have in their hands, goes thus far. But 
if we inquire farther* when or how this or that par- 
ticular nation, or kingdom or people, efpecially 
in thefe northern parts of the Gentile world to 
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letter which we belong, was firft bleft with the falutaiy 
I. and illuminating influence of the Gofpel, here we 
feel ourfelves greatly at a lofs, for want offufficient 
direction, and therefore feem lefs defirous to pufh 
the inquiry fo far as might be expe&ed. Yet 
though we cannot attain to fuch entire fatisfa&ion 
as refults from irrefragable evidence, when we wifh 
to trace the firft dawnings of the evangelical light 
in our land, we may ftill meet with fome very 
agreeable discoveries, and be able to form fuch ra- 
tional conclufions, as will pave the way towards 
further refearches, till we come ta an era of fa&s, 
afcertained by the confentient teftimony of incon- 
troverted documents. 

This is all that can be expe&ed on the fubjefl: 
before us, and in this expe&ation I would endea- 
vour to gratify you, if it were poffible, without 
entering into, or even touching at, any thing rela- 
tive to our original as a nation. But to avoid this 
is hardly poffible. For the various accounts of our 
firft civil conftitution, under the feveral forms in 
which it is reprefented, are fo conne&ed with, and 
interwoven through, the little ecclefiaftical intelli- 
gence we have to depend on ; and our converfion to 
Chriftianity puts on fo many different appearances, » 
according to the different fchemes and eras of our 
national fettlement, that there is really no feparat- 
ing them from one another, or in other words, 
there is no poffibility of fketching out a hiftory of our 
early church, without examining the hiftory of our 
early ftate likewife. And this it is which fo much 
ftraitens mp, and embaraffes any attempt to arrive 
at the leaft degree of certainty in thefe matters. 

I am abundantly fenfible how much it makes 
for the honour of our nation to fuftain the modern 
accounts of our high antiquities ; and to carry our 
monarchy as far back as the old heathen Fergus, 
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fon of Ferchard, three hundred years and more be- letter 
fore the Incarnation. But however much I feel for I. 
the dignity of my country, I cannot digeft fo ma- 
ny grofs improbabilities as appear on the face of 
this favourite hypothefis, nor bring myfelf to be- 
lieve fuch a doubtful, and unauthenticated detail, 
even after all the pains that a Boece, or a Bucha- 
nan has taken to put it together, and fet it off. In 
this too I am warranted by no lefs authority than 
that of the famed Buchanan himfelf, who, howe- 
ver much prejudiced and partial in fome things, 
was undoubtedly an able mafter in critical know- 
ledge. In his preliminary differtations, prefixed to 
his hiftory, I meet with thefe two excellent rules 
for the trial and better difcovery of genuine, and 
falfe antiquities, " That it is a great prefumption 
" againft the truth of any relation, when the firft 
" reporters live at a great diftance from the times 
€€ wherein the fafts are faid to have happened.*' 
And, " That where modern hiftorians differ from 
€C the antient Romans in matters tranfafted in 
the days of their firft Emperors, we are not rafh- 
ly to believe them." By thefe two rules if we 
examine the current of the Scottifh hiftories, we 
(hall often find ourfelves involved in a cloud of 
uncertainty, where we would wifh to meet with 
the greateft clearnefs. At the fame time, though 
I thus hefitate about admitting the finely polifhed 
defcriptions which Boece has given us of thefe ear- 
ly times, unknown to his predeceffor Fordun, and 
differently reprefented by his fucceffor Buchanan, 
yet I cannot altogether agree to the degrading fyf- 
tem adopted by Archbifliop Uflier, Bifliop StiUing- 
fleet, and fundry others, who would make us be- 
lieve that becaufe no Roman writer mentions the 
Scots by name, till about 360 years after Chrift, 
when Ammianus Marcellinus fpeaks of them, 

there- 
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letter therefore there was no fuch people any where in. 
I. Britain till that time. In confutation of which 
\*s>nu way of arguing I do not infift on the difputable 
paffage in Seneca's Satire on the death of the 
Emperor Claudius, whether the Brigantes men- 
tioned there ^fhould be read Scotobrigantes, as 
Rer. Scot, Buchanan after the younger Scaliger would have \t % 
Britannia. or Scutabrigantes, as Camden on the faith of all 
Scoti. the copies reads it. Neither do I think it material 
whether what S. Jerom in his letter to Ctefiphon 
quotes of Porphyry, naming the Scottijh nations in 
his books written in the year 267, be Porphyry's 
introrfuc- own words, as Mr GoodaJl contends, or only St 

lit" edition J erom,s own wa y of expreflingPophyry's fentiment* 
of Fordnn, as Mr Tho. Innes endeavours to demonftrate. The 
£P*. Hi E{m principal argument which weighs with me is, that 
fry. p. 5 14- the fame objedion will hold againft another remark- 
able nation, whom thefe very writers acknow- 
ledge to have been early inhabitants of the north of 
Britain, and from whom I doubt not but many of 
the inhabitants of what is now called Scotland are 
defcended : I mean the people known by the name 
of Pifls, or, as the vulgar call them, Peghts, who are 
not fpoken of under that name, by any Roman writ- 
er, much before the Scots, and whom not only Bu- 
chanan, but even Camden, and the other oppo- 
fqrs of the Scotch antiquities acknowledge to have 
been the Caledonians, who fought fo bravely againft 
the Roman general Agricola, and gave the Empe- 
ror Severus himfelf To much trouble about an 
hundred years after. 

It may therefore be fuppofed that Caledonians 
was a general name for all the tribes or clans on 
the north fide of the friths of Forth and Clyde > un- 
der various chieftains, and perhaps under various 
forms of government, fometimes at war with one 

another* 
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another, and fometimes uniting together againft letter 
any common enemy or invader. Certain it is, that I. 
Caefar, and the other Roman writers defcribe the 
old inhabitants of wfjat is now called England 
in this very manner, as diftinguilhed among 
themfelves by various appellations of Trinobantes, 
Belgee, Iceni, &c. but uniting in any common 
catife, under the general defignation of Britons. 
So we read of the Suevi, on the great continent of 
Germany, a powerful and warlike people, and 
made up of a number of inferior tribes, under 
particular names, and of particular chara&ers. It 
is highly probable that the cafe was the fame with 
the old Caledonians, And if, upon this fuppofi- 
tion, one of thefe many tribes, perhaps the great- 
eft and moft eonfpicuous of them, began in pro- 
cefs of time, and upon a nearer acquaintance, to be 
diftinguiftied by the Romans under the denomina- 
tion of Pifti^ from their continuing the cuftom of 
painting their bodies, as is the common opinion, or 
which is as likely, from fome other peculiarity a- 
bout them, which in their language might bear fome 
affinity to the Latin infle&ion, why may we not 
conclude that fome fuch peculiarity in another tribe 
of thefe Caledonians, might alfo have given rife to 
the Latin name of Scott * ? You know the chi- 

* In fupport of this conjecture, there is a fimilar explication 
to fee found in Canon's chronicle, as publifhed by Peucer, B. 4. 
of three of the Germanic nations, whom Pliny and other Ro- 
man chorographers mention under the Latinized names of In- 
gevones, Ijlevones, & Vandali; that the Ingevones «were the 
Indiganae, or old indwellers, from the German word Inwoner^. 
whicli fignifies to dwell in ; the Vandali denoted travellers, 
either foreigners or merchants, from the German <tvandehn y ti> 
wander, and the Iftevones were the Weil-dwelling people, 
from the German, Wejiiuoner, and whofe country to this day is 
called Weftphalia. It is certain, the Romans ufed to bring the 

merical 
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letter merical fancy of the Scots getting their name from 
*• the old Egyptian lady Scota, which once made fucb 
a figure in our chronicles, is now juftly exploded, 
fince Buchanan treated it with defer ved ridicule. But 
when we are told, that the Scots came originally, 
either to Ireland or Britain, out of Scythia, and 
were therefore called Scyths or Scots, and argu- 
ments are brought forward to juftify this, from the 
Britifh and German language, is there not room, to 
obje£t againft this derivation, and to afk why the 
Pi&s were not called Scots too, fince the Saxon 
Lib. l Hiftorian Bede, who wrote a thoufand years ago, 
Cap. 7. gives it as the current tradition in his time, that the 
Pifts came dire&ly irom Scythia, and confequently 
had as good a title to the name of their old country 
as any others. But the truth is, I lay no ftrefs, 
either on the argument or the objeftion. Neither 
fhould I think it material to our prefent bufinefs to 
go through all the different and irreconcileable ac- 
counts of the origin of the Scots, or of the coun- 
try from which they firflcame into. Britain, if the 
opinion commonly received were not made fuch a 
handle of, to raife a confufion in our ecclefiaftical in- 
quiries, and perplex us about the time and method 
of our earlieft converfion to the Chriftian faith. 
But this being the cafe, there is a neceflity of inqui- 
ring a little into this vulgar opinion, and examin- 

native names or diftindtions of the feveral people whom they 
conquered, as near as they could to the grammar of their own 
language ; and there are few of thefe barbarous names of men or 
cations in Cxfar, Tacitus, &c. but have a proper meaning in the 
relpe&ive languages of the feveral nations, though none at all in 
the language of their Roman conquerors. So has the cafe been, 
in all probability, with the Pi&s and Scots, who are the two 
Northern nations of Britain bed known to the Romans, and 
whom I take to have been two divifions, and thefe the moil con- 
fpicuous, of the fo famous Caledonians. 

ing 
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ing the grounds on which it feems to be founded* leTte* 

You know the current belief is, that the Scots "I. 
are of Irifh extra&ion, and came over from Ire- 
land three hundred and thirty years before the 
Incarnation, fay feme ; five hundred years- after 
it, fay others. So here is a difference of no Ids 
than eight hundred and odd years : Consequently 
both accounts cannot be right : But both may be 
wrong. Only in this they agree, that both bring 
the Scots from Ireland. Yet there i* no abfolute 
certainty of Ireland being ,the mother country of 
the Scots in Britain, any more than there is of 
Britain being the mother country erf the people of 
Ireland. The argument from the famenefs of lan- 
guage amongft the Irifh and old Scots, which has 
the appearance of fome weight in it, fays no more 
for the one fide of the queftion, than for the 
other. If it be urged, as is always done, that 
our oldeft chronicles all concur in bringing the' 
Scots out of Ireland, it fhould be remembered, that 
thefe fame chronicles give the ridiculous ftory of 
Gathelus and Scota, with all that train of inco- 
herent nonfenfe which latter ages have difcarded. 
Why then fhould their authority be more facred 
in one part, than in another? But it will be faid, 
that the moft antient writers extant fpeak pf Ireland, 
as being the country of the Scots, and Archbifhop 
Ufher is pofitive that the prefent Scotland was ne- 
ver called by that name for fome hundred years af- 
ter Chrift. But what authority, we might alk, 
have they for this aflertion ? Do any of the old 
Roman writers fpeak of the Scots in Ireland? They 
frequently mention them in Britain, and as mak- 
ing no little figure in that country: but of their 
conne&ion with Ireland they fay nothing. Indeed 
Ireland was little known to the Romans ; their 

C arms 
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better arms never penetrated into it. And Camden la- 
I. ments it as a misfortune to Ireland, that the Ro- 
man government had not civilized it. There is a 
paiTage in the poet Claudian's panegyric on the 
4th confulate of the Emperor Honorius, much laid 
hold of by the favourers of the Irifli claim, in which 
the poet brings in " the frofty Ierne bewailing the 
44 heaps of the flaughtered Scots* : " Which, fay 
thefe writers, is a clear proof of Ireland being the. 
mother-country of the Scots. But the late ingeni- 
&* his Dtf- ous j\j r Walter Goodall has gone a great way, if 
Ac. on> not to demonftrate, at leaft to make it highly pro- 
bable, that the Ierne, or Juverna of the antients 
did not, and could not fignify the prefent Ireland, 
but by their defcription of it, muft have meant the 
northern parts of what is now called Scotland* 
And if we are to reafon from probability in an af- 
fair of this nature, there is, if not more, yet fully 
as much to be faid for the fuppofition of the Scots 
going out of Britain into Ireland, as for their com- 
jng out of Ireland into Britain. - For if Britain was 
originally peopled from the oppofite continent of 

* " Quid rigor aeternus cceli, quid fidera profunt ? 
44 Ignotumque fretura? maduerunt Sagone fu(b 
44 Orcades : Incaluit Piclorum (anguine Thule ; 
44 Scottorum cumulos JUvit glaciafis Ierne, 
" But Claudian," as an ingenious writer obferves, 44 indulged 
* 4 all .the wantonncfs of a poetical fancy in this panegyric. It 
" was the poet's imagination only, that warmed Thule with 
44 PiclUh blood, moidened the fands of Orkney with Saxon 
gore, and thawed the frozen Ierne into tears, for the (laugh- 
ter of the Scots." M 4 Pherfon's introduction to the hiftory 
of Great Britain and Ireland, p. 115. " It is idle, he adds, to 
44 fearch for facl in the hyperboles of poetry. Latin us Paca- 
44 tius, tho' a pancgyrift like wife on the fame fubjeel, fays no 
44 more than the Scot was driven bach to bis native fens, Rc- 
44 dactuni in paludes fuas Scottum." Latin. Pacat. in Panegyr. 
Theodos 
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Gaul, as is generally admitted, and is moll confo- letter 
nant to the fcheme of peopling the earth counte- I. 
nanced by revelation, it may naturally be fuppofed *wv^ 
that after the new colonies had explored and fpread 
over the whole of this ifland, they would from fome 
motive or other, be induced to try a paffage over 
the narrow fea between them and Ireland, and gra- 
dually, at different times, and in different num- 
bers, make fettlements in that ifland next* This 
is furely more likely, than that the firft planters of 
Ireland fhould have come from Spain, through the 
dangerous and tempeftuous Bay of Bifcay, which 
is fo formidable to our navigators, even at this 
day. 

It is truly furprifing to find even fiich writers as 
rejeft the ftory of Gathelus and Scota, and feem 
inclined to derive the pedigree of the Scots, either 
from the Scythians, or the Celtae (whom the Abbe 
Pezron (hews to have been the founders of moft of 
the weftern nations of Europe) yet all agreeing in 
the ftrange idea of carrying thefe old progenitors, 
whether Scyths or Celts, by a tedious kind of per- 
. ambulation, firft into Spain, then to Ireland-, and 
at laft into the northern parts of Britain, Thus 
Buchanan, when he fpeaks of " colonies going Rcr. Scot; 
. " from Gaul to Ireland," carries them firft to Lib ' Iu 
Spain, and then afligns fome plaufible reafons for 
their migrating to Ireland — as if the fame reafona 
might not as naturally have led them firft to Ire- 
land, either dire&ly by navigation, or through the 
adjacent lands of Britain. So Camden* in tracing e^scoti. 
the Scots from the Scythians, is at no fmall pains 
to find Scythians in Spain; becaufe, fays he, " the 
Scots will not be pkafed, unlefs they be brought 
out of Spain into Ireland.** While at the fame 
time, in accounting for the original of the other 
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jletter inhabitants of North Britain, the Pi&s, fuch writ- 
I. ers make no fcruple to land them dire&ly out of 
Scythia, either upon the coaft of Ireland with Bede, 
or in the north of Britain with Buchanan* And 
why might not the Scots have been brought over 
in the fame way ? I fee nothing to hinder it, but 
the impreflion made on the minds of our hiftorians, 
by the old exploded notion of giving the Scots a . 
Spanifh original, and obliging them to come by 
Ireland to the poffeflion of their own country. It is 
probably owing to fome prejudice of the fame kind, 
that thofe who rejed the fabulous antiquities of 
Ireland, and produce unqueftionable authorities 
for fo doing, yet are 'willing to believe the Irifh, as 
far back as they believe any thing concerning them, 
to have been one people, of one language, under 
one fovereign, and one form of government, while 
at the fame time, the fouthern parts of Britain, 
about which we are much better informed, were 
broken into jarring interefts, among various tribes, 
and under contending leaders. We have reafon 
to fuppofe that the cafe was the fame in Ireland, 
fince as far down as St, Patrick's time, which was 
more than four hundred years after Chritt, there 
were feveral Princes, or Kings, in that country, 
independent of, and warring with, one another, 
fome of them friendly to, and fome of them 6p- 
pofmg the Saint, in his great work of converting 
the people. 

From this and fundry other circumftances, I 
think it may reafonably be inferred, that the Irifh 
in general had not been originally of one ftock, or 
at one time fettled in their country, but had come 
over from the neareft lands of Britain, at different 
times, and on different occafions. There feems to 
have been long a clofe correfpondence, as if arifing 
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from confanguinity , between the inhabitants of the L E TT E& 
north of Ireland, now called Ulfter, and thofe of L 
the oppofite coafts of Scotland : And it is well \^v-^ 
known that any remarkable intelligence we have 
of the tranfattions of the old Scots is taken out of 
the Annals of Ulfter, written partly in Irifli, partly 
in Latin chara&ers, and continuing from the year 
1 ^4 to 1 04 1. The chieftain or King of the Bri- 
tifh Scots appears alfo to have retained a fovereign- 
ty over the Ulfter colony, and to have been Rex 
Scotorum, King of the Scots (the well known title 
of our monarchs) in both iflands, as Camden tells 
us of a Divitiacus, who was King of the Belgae, b3|!^ 
both iii Gaul and Britain, and lived before Gseiar. 
Buchanan fay6 exprefly of the firll Fergus, that he Rex. s<*t. 
went over to Ireland to quell an ini'urre&ion Llb - Iv# 
there, by bis authority, and was drowned off 
44 Knockfergus," now called Carrickfergus in Ul- 
fter. And ftill more to the point, the Archdea- 
con of Carlifle, in his Sccttijh Hiftorical Library, c. ▼'«. 
quotes Bifliop Leflie's Hiftory, bearing that " when p- a * 6 - 
" Henry VIII. took upon him the title of King of 
" Ireland, it was much grumbled at by James V. 
who thought himfelf injured and encroached 
on, fince for many ages the Northern parts of 
that kingdom had been pofleffed by Scots, who 
" had ever owned themfelves fubjects of the Scot- 
" tifli Kings." Yea even Mr. Thomas Innes him- C rit. r.fcy 
felf, who after Archbifhop Ulher has laboured p-5 x * 5 1 :• 
moft ftrenuoufly to curtail the Scottifh antiquities, 
acknowledges that the Scots had come in upon 
the old inhabitants of Ireland, and fubdued them, 
as the Franks did to the Gauls, of which fuperi- 
ority he produces fundry inftances. And thefe 
indeed plainly (hew that the Scots were the mat- 
ters, but do not prove from what part of the 

world 
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letter world they came ; though it is much more like- 
L ly that fuch inroads were made from the neareft 
coafts of Britain, than from the diftant countries 
of Scythia or Spain. 

But be this as it may, it is enough for our ho- 
nour, if there be any honour in thefe things, that 
the Scots are confeffedly an old nation, and have 
long made a figure in Europe, both as men and 
as chriftians. Thdugh we are certain, they &re 
defcended from fome one of the three fons of 
Noah, yet we fufpeQ: there is not a people in Eu- 
rope, that can affuredly trace their defcent, thro' 
all the intermediate revolutions of time, from the 
difperfioii at Babel down to the prefent sera. And 
why fhould the Irifh, whether they be our proge- 
nitors or not, pretend to this Angular privilege, or 
the Scots give themfelves much trouble, either to 
confirm or confute it ? We have hiftories and 
chronicles of our antiquities as well as other na- 
tions have, and do boaft of as early and long a 
Handing, as any of them can pretend to, unlefs- 
we exceptthefe our fuppofititiousanceftors, of whom 
fuch romantic (lories are told. I am not to exa- 
mine as yet what ufe has been made of thefe rela- 
tions, nor what defigns fome of our hiftorians 
might have had in attempting to go fo far back in- 
to the regions of fi&ion, as to lofe all fight of au- 
thenticity. I (hall only at prefent exprefs my regret 
that they have gone fo far on fuch (light grounds, 
and endeavoured to build fuch a fpecious ftruc- 
ture, without a more folid foundation to reft up- 
on. For however much fuch airy fabrics might 
have fuited the public tafte fome centuries ago, 
and anfwered the ends they were then intended to 
fervc, the enlightened age in which we live is not 
fo fubmiflivcly credulous, nor fo very ready to 

vield 
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yield affent, but to fomething that look* like evi- 
dence, 

I am, yours, &c. 



LETTER IL 



Ccnfufed State of our earliejl Scottijh Hi/lory- 



Uncertain Account ofourjirjl Converfion to Chri- 
JUanity^ as given by Fordun—— Enlarged on by 

Boece and others Cbaraders and Inconjijlen- 

cies of thefe Writers. 

IN examining the feveral accounts of that early letter 
and obfcure period of the Scottifh hiftory, to II. 
which we are now looking back, I find one ftrange 
defect running through the whole of them, which 
difappoints me not a little, and prevents the cor- 
dial reception which I might otherwife be inclined 
to give them. I fee an eftablifhed monarchy, and 
fomething like a hereditary fucceflion of Kings, as 
continued from a Fergus fon of Ferchard, to a 
Fergus, fon of Erch, for more than feven hundred 
years. Under this government, I fee a warlike * 
and well regulated people, diftinguilhed into Nobles 
and Plebeians, and tranfadting matters of date in 
as fhrewd a way, and to as good purpofe, as any 
of the prefent kingdoms or republics of Europe : 
Yet all the while I am not told where this people 
dWelt, in what place thefe Kings kfcpt their court, 
what were the bounds of their kingdom, what teni* 

tori$j 
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letter tor i es thfly pofiefled, and fuch other localities as 
II. it is impoflible to read any real hiftory with plea- 
fure, without having fome idea of. In romances 
indeed, or fairy tales, we do not expe& fuch mi- 
nute details ; fince the defign neither requires nor 
admitts them. 

I can amufe myfelf with UlyfTes and Circe, or with 
Telemachus and Calypfo, without ever thinking 
about the geography of Circe's cave, or Calypfo's 
grotto. But when I take up the Grecian or Ro-, 
man hiftories, in the belief of the truth and reality 
of them, I immediately turn my thoughts to the 
refpe&ive fcenes of every tranfaftion, and can fol- 
low the hiflorian thro* Greece arid Italy, to Athens 
or Sparta, to Rome or Carthage, with fome fort of 
order and precifion. This I take to be an infepa- 
rable attendant on hiftorical reading ; and the want 
of it in our early hiftory, as begun by Boece, and 
copied by Buchanan, is to me a great ftumbling- 
block in the way of giving abfolute credit to the 
otherwife well-told ftories with which they have en- 
tertained us. On the other hand, I am not altoge- 
ther fatisfied w r ith another clafs of differtators, (for 
they have not as yet aflumed the title of hiftorians) 
who date the commencement of our monarchy from 
Fergus, fon of Erch, fome centuries after Chrift, 
and attempt to give us fome kind of account where 
and in what places of the ifland his kingdom lay, 
but have not told us who were the inhabitants of 
thefe places before, or whether they were wafte 
when he and his people took pofleffion of them. Such 
"and fo many, in a word, are the perplexities that oc- 
cur in the way of unprejudiced inquiry into our an- 
tiquities, owing either to inaccuracy, or to a want 
of proper materials to go to work with, that one is 
at a lofs how to behave, fo as neither to be thought 
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foolifhly credulous on the one hand, nor obftinateIy r LETTER 
fceptical on the other, II # 

Yet, from a general view of the feverar criticifms 
and collections drawn from the Roman writers 
and others, this much may with great certainty be 
gathered, that the part of Britain from the Rrver 
Tweed to the northern extremity of it, which has 
for 900 years and upwards been called Scotland, 
was, before that time, as far back as we' know any 
thing either certain or fabulous about it, of a dif- 
ferent form from what it now exhibits, and parcel- 
led out among various tribes of people, from what- 
ever ftock or country they had come into it. We 
meet with the Pifts in it as early and in as great re- 
pute as the Scots ; we find them, fometimes fepa- 
rately, fometimes in conjun&ion with the Scots, 
incroaching upon and harraffing the provinces 
which the Romans had fubdued in the fouthern 
parts. We read of walls which the Romans were 
obliged to raife, for fecuring their conquefts from 
thefe brave affertors of liberty and independence, 
fometimes as far north as between the friths of 
Forth and Clyde, when the Roman arms were 
fuccefsful ; at other times, when fortune did not fa- 
vour them, between Carlifle and the river Tyne, 
what lay to the north being left to the poffeffion of 
the northerti tribes. Hence it happened, that the 
countries which lay between thefe two Roman walls 
were for a long traft of time in a very unfettled 
date ; and tho* now, and for many years back, 
they have been the richeft and moft fertile parts of 
Scotland, as having Edinburgh the metropolis of 
the kingdom, and the flourifhing city of Glafgow 
within their limits, yet they were long in a moit 
miferable condition, as being ftill the feat of wai* 
and devaftation between their Roman mafters and 
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letter Caledonian enemies, and therefore have been cal- 
II* led, and very properly, by fome late writers, the 

v^rvx^ " deb ate able lands " poffeffed by a people whom 
the Roman hiftorian Dio calls Maata. In this 
flu&uating fituation thefe continued all the time of 
the Roman power : and when on the decline of that 
unwieldy empire, the Saxons' had got footing in 
Britain, the old contention was flill kept up. At 
laft the fugitive Britons forced a kind of fettie- 
ment to themfelves along the weftern coaft, 
from the Solway Frith towards Alcluit, now Dum- 
barton, which fubfifted for fome time, till, partly 
by conqueft, partly by agreement, it fell under the 
Pi&ifh yoke, and from that, upon the union of 
the Pi&ifh and Scottifh monarchies in the perfon of 
Kenneth Macalpin, came to be a part of what is 
called Scotland, by the name of Galloway, as the 
eaflern divifion, after many ftruggles between the 
Pitts and the Saxons, did at the fame time and in 
the fame way, by the name of Lodonefia or Lo- 
thian. 

This is the only view we can form of our coun- - 
try of Scotland for fome hundreds of years, and all 
that can, with any appearance of certainty, be col- 
lected out of the many various, and fometimes op- 
pofite relations which we meet with of thefe times 
in the Roman, Saxon, or Britifli writers. I own 
it is but a confufed view at beft : But we mud take 
it as we find it : for thefe were confufed times in 
general, and our country was not Angular. The 
fouth part pf Britain was in no better ftate, either 
under the Roman Emperors or Saxon ufurpers : 
And tho* for fome fhort fpace after the full fettle- 
ment of the Roman government in it under the 
Emperor Severus, till towards the decay of their 
grandeur in the time of Hdnorius, which cannot 

be 
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be reckoned at much above 200 years, that coun- letter 
try now called England, enjoyed fome kind of reft, H» 
and was in fome meafure refined and cultivated ' "*"" 
by the Roman polity, yet even there and then 
there is not that clearnefs and regularity of hiftory 
to be found, which gives fatisfa&ion to the inqui- 
fitive and impartial mind. 

Now when we find our civil hiftory involved 
in fuch a cloud of darknefs and uncertainty, what 
can be expe&ed of perfpicuity and order about ec- 
clefiaftical matters ? Yet our hiftorians affedt to be 
as precife and diftinft about our converfion to 
Chriftianitv, and their accounts of that remarkable 
event are as implicitly received by fome, and as 
peremptorily accommodated to fome particular 
fcheme by others, as if every thing about it was 
plain and clear, and undeniably attefted by the 
moft certain and irrefragable evidence. Let us 
take a view of the modern accounts of thofe early 
times, and fee how far, by the common rules of 
examination, they can bear the teft of a candid and 
ferious fcrutiny. I call them modern accounts : 
For we have none extant that can be called antient. 
And one fhould think this might raife fome fufpi- 
cion at the very entrance, efpecially in a point of 
fuch pretended antiquity and acknowledged im- 
portance. 

The firft hiftorical intelligence of our original 
converfion we owe to John Fordun, a Prieft of the 
diocefe of St. Andrews, and Chaplain of the 
church of Aberdeen, who lived in the time of the-. 
Kings Robert II. and III. and compiled the hiftory 
of the Scots in five books, bringing it down to 
the death of King David I. in 1 153 ; which, with 
continuations by other hands to the death of Jame$ 
\. in 1437,' is. commonly known by the title 

J> 2 ~o£ 
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Scotichr. 
Lib. ii. 

C3p. 40* 



letter of Scotichronicon^ or The Scots Chronicle. Now 
II. all he fays on the fubjeft is, that, " in the 7th 
" year of the Emperor Severus, ViSor, the firft 
" of the name, and fourteenth after St. Peter* an 
" African, and fon of one Felix, fat in the Papal 
" chair ten years, two months and twelve days : 
" Under him the Scots received the chriftian faith 
" in the year of our Lord 203." He then gives 
us the well known verfes which he fays were cur- 
rent in his day, 

Chrijii tranfaftis iribtis annis at que ducentis, 
Scotia cathollcam cospit habere fidem ; 
as agreeing with the above account, but enters no 
further into particulars. Yet we are told of this 
fame hiftorian, " that in order to qualify himfelf 
Crit. Eflay " for his defign, he fpared neither labour nor dili- 
p« *>4- <c gence, but travelled over all Scotland, fearching 
every where the libraries, churches, monafteries, 
colleges, univerfities, and towns, gathering to- 
gether all the remains he could meet with to 
his purpofe, difcourfing alfo with learned men 
that were verfed in hiftory, and not content 
" with that, it is faid he travelled into England 
" and Ireland upon the fame fearch, fetting down 
" carefully the informations he received, as ma- 
" terials for what he intended/* Notwithftanding 
all which, we find his account of thefe old times 
very lame and imperfeft : No mention of what the 
firft forty Kings did, not fo much as their names, 
except three or four of them : Yea he plainly owns, 
6 that from the firft Fergus fon of Ferchard to Fer- 
4 gus fon of Erch inclusive, forty five kings of the 
c lame nation and flock had reigned in this ifland, 
4 but he could not at prefent fay much about them, 
for he had found nothing fully concerning 
them." Accordingly what he gives us of the 

firft 
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firft reception of the Chriftian faith is very ge- letter. 
neral, only fpecifying the year and the name of II. 
the then Pope, but mentioning nothing of the ' 
Pope's having any hand in it, or giving any orders 
about it: Agreeably to what he fays afterwards, j^!l r * 
" For, as we faid before, Scotland received the cap 8. 
* 6 faith anno 203, praefide^te Papa Vi&ore primo, 
" when Vi&or the firft was Pope, but it was af- 
" terwards enlarged and renewed by PalladiusJ," 
&c Thus what he had found of our early conver- 
fion does not go a great length, nor lay . a great 
foundation for much to be believed or faid about 
it. But we (hail foon fee it enlarged upon, and 
wrought up into a more fhowy and cpnfpicuous 
form. 

About one hundred and forty years after For- 
dun, came out Heftor Boece's hiiiory of Scotland, 
in the year 1526: He was born in Dundee, and 
after having commenced Mafter of Arts in the uni- 
verfity of Paris in 1494, was made Canon of Aber- 
deen, and Principal of the univerfity which the 
good Bilhop Elphinfton had lately founded in Old 
Aberdeen, his Epifcopal feat. Now in this hifto- 
Boece tells us, " Under the reign of Scverus, Don- Boeth. Hir. 
" aid king of the Scots by his ambaffadors ob- Lib * fi - 

% What intelligence he had got about Pope Vi&or feems to 
have been but fallacious, as he makes him prefect at a council 
held at Cxfarea in Paleftine about Eafter, along with Theopbi- 
lus of Caefarea, and Narciflus the Patriarch, as he calls him, of 
Jerufalem, which is not likely, and differs from Eufebius, who 
fays that at that time A. 196, Victor held a council at Rome. 
By the bye, this miftake of Fordun's, as it certainly is a miftake, 
lets us fee that in his day it was not thought ftrange for a Pope 
to attend at even Provincial councils in the Eaftern church, and 
that too without any particular degree of pre-eminence, for he 
only fays that Victor " interfuit" was prefent, not " prsefuit" 
prefided in the counciL 
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letter " tained from Pope Vi&or, that learned and religi- 
II. " ous men fhould be fent into Scotland, to baptize 
him, with his wife and children : The Scottifh no- 
bility followed the King's example, renounced 
their old infidelity, and embracing the religion of 
Chrift, were wafhed in the holy laver : This was 
done in the year o£Chrift 203, from the crea- 
tion of the world 5399, and 533 from the be- 
ginning of the Scottifh kingdom." Here we 
have Fordjin's Ihort hint improved upon and fwel- 
led out into a larger fize : But as yet We know 
nothing of the perfons employed in this great 
work, what chara&er they had, or what were their 
names. This was an addition which Boece, it 
feems, would not venture upon : But about a hund- 
red years after, the Popifh Biographer Dempfter 
our countryman had more courage, and exprefsly 
ufhcr de fays, that " Fordun was of opinion that one Pai- 
Pnm. But. « c hafius a Sicilian, at the command of Pope Vic- 
cap. 15. • " tor, firft preached the Chriftian faith in Scot- 
u land, and converted fuch vaft numbers, that 
there were fcarce enough of Priefts to bap- 
tize the people : And that Pafchafius leaving his 
companions in Scotland to continue the- work, 
returned to Rome, and in King Donald's name 
thanked the Pope for the great favour he had 
" done them : All which he found in an old book 
of the church of Lifmore, which was reckoned 
the metropolis of all the Scottifh churches." It 
is true this tale of Dempfter's is not much laid hold 
of, as the man's chara&er was none of the moft 
Nich. scot, creditable, being one of whom it is faid that " he 
ac8 lbr " was aswe H inclined to believe a lie as any man 
'* in his time, and as well qualified to put it into a 
" pretty drefs." I only mention it to fhew by what 
fteps it is poffible to go on with a ftory, and make 

what 
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what we pleafe out of any thing. We have feen letter 
Fordun only naming the Pope in whofe time the H. 
converfion was begun : But Boece goes a ftep fur- 
ther, and particularizes the King who applied to 
the Pope for it, which Fordun had not done, and 
by his own account could not do. So Boece muft 
have all the glory of this important difcovery : And 
if it were not that a mighty ftrefs has been laid up- 
on it, and conclufions drawn from it to ferve the 
ends of a party, which I believe Boece never had in 
his eye, it might be paft over like many other hif- 
torical flourimes, without taking much notice of it. 
But when this bare aflertion is built up into a re- 
gular fyflem, and comparifons with after times Rat- 
ed and invidioufly enlarged upon, it is proper and 
pertinent to enquire into it, and fee what kind of 
foundation it has to reft upon. 

I do not charge Boece with having been the in- 
ventor of it. I take him to have been a good 
man in the main, but very credulous and eafy to be 
impofed upon by people of cunning and defign : 
And there might have been defign in the inven- 
tion of this ftory. The competition for honour 
and antiquity might have ftarted the thought of an 
embaffy from a Scottifh Donald to Pope Vi&or, to 
balance the Englifh boaft of a correfpondence be- 
tween a Britifh Lucius and Pope Eieutherius, as 
readily as it had produced the fancy of Scota arid 
Gathelus to boaft of againft the Britifh Brutus and 
his companions, the one of thefe ftories for the dig- 
nity of the church, the other for that of the ftate. 
Thefe ages were fertile in tricks of this kind : As 
may be feen in the proceflfes before the Popes be- 
tween Edward I. of England and the Eftates of 
Sotland, about his claim of fuperiority over this 
kingdom, and in the contention at Conftance in 
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letter I 4 I 7> between the Orators of England and France, 
II # and at Bafil in 1 434 between thofe of Spain and 

(xV\J England, about the pre-eminence of their refpe&ive 
churches ; in all which cafes there are produced 
on both fides fuch poor, pitiful arguments from 
traditionary or forged legends, and thefe too pled 
upon, and queftions decided by them with the 
greateft gravity, that the prefent age would be 
afhamed of fuch a procedure. It is not improbable 
that this might have been the "cafe here, and Boece 
been only the publilher of a plaufible tale made 
ready by fome means or other to his hand : And 
from what he has difcovered of himfelf in his hif- 
tory, he feems to have had a pleafure in amplify- 
ing and expatiating upon, whatever he found or 
thought remarkable in other writers. Of this I 

Bneth. Hif. fhall only adduce two inftances : In his relation 

Llb * 9 ' of the miffion from the monaftery of Hy to con- 
vert the Northumbrians, tho* he pofitively fays he 
follows Bede as his only guide in that affair, yet 
he puts a fpeech into Aidan's mouth on that occa- 
fion of the length of twenty fix long lines, which 
Bede had comprehended in fix very (hort ones. 
So much did the man love to magnify what he 
met with, and to feize every opportunity of dif- 
playing his fpeech-making talent. But the other 
inftance is ftill more remarkable. In the account 

f* d ^' b,! ' which Bede gives of the difpute which the two 

Gallican Bifhops Germanus and Lupus had with 

, the Pelagians in Britain, and of the viftory they 

gained over them, he concludes the narration in 

the very words of Conftantius of Lyons, an older 

ufher Pri. writer, who wrote the life of Germanus, thus, " The 

i-ib. 11. " vanity of the Pelagians was convifted, their 
" perfidy confuted, fo that, by their not being 
" able to anfwer the oppofite arguments, they 

" ac- 
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* 4 acknowledged their guilt ; and the people that letter 
** were prefent could fcarcely keep off their hands, II. 
but they all teftified their judgment of the con- v^v^> 
teft by their fliouting." Now Boece, in hand- 
ling this affair, makes a flaming addition to this 
conclufion ; " the debate, he fays, between the Pe- Boeth.Hif. 
44 lagians and the Orthodox continued many days, ub. 8. 
44 but when the Pelagians could not refill, and 
44 the company judged their caufe loft, fuch of 
44 them as would not retrad their opinions, were 
44 delivered over to the Magiftrates, and burnt : 
44 And the reft being put to penance by the au- 
44 thority of the Prelates, were received into fa* 
44 vour." The burning of Heretics had not been 
in pra&ice when Conftantius and Bede wrote ; But 
in Boece's day it was become familiar," and he 
would think himfelf warranted to ufe the expref- 
fion. This (hews his humour of complying with, 
and fafhioning his narration to, his own times, 
which is a chara&cr given him not only by the 
Proteftant Archdeacon of Carlifle, but even by one Nich.scot. 
of his own communion, Mr. Thomas Innes, upon p. 1 ,06-1,4; 
the fcore of principle with refpeft to *ftate mat- crit. Eflky 
ters. p - a8 * 

Here too I cannot but obferve, that however fa- 
vourable this ftory of Pope Victor may feem to 
the Popiih caufe, I do not find the writers on that 
fide fo fond of it as might have been expe&ed, and 
as fome of another party would make us believe 
they are. For the great annalift Baronius, tho* . 
he admits the ftory of Lucius and Eleutherius, 
which indeed there is fome more ground for, re* 
je&s our ftory as not being mentioned by Maria- 
nus, nor Bede, nor St. Jerome : And their ec-> 
clefiaftical hiftorian the Abbe Fldury takes not 
the ieaft notice of it, in his accounts either of Vic- 

E tor 
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letter tor or Zephyrinus, tho 5 he mentions the affair of 
II. Lucius and Eleutherius : And when fuch eminent 

t^WJ writers on that fide fhew it fo little refpedt, wq 
need not much mind what ufe others of lefs note 
may make of it* But I cannot help being fur- 
prifed at the way in which fome of the Protec- 
tant writers handle it. Buchanan indeed is mo- 
deft enough about it : All he fays on the fubjeft 

Bnch. Hift. i« that " Donald was the firft of the Scottifh 

k. 27. m " Kings who embraced the Chriftian rites, tho' 
" neither he nor his next fucceffors, even with the 
" affiftance of a great part of the nobility, could 
" quite abolifh the old idolatry." He was too 
difcerning to put up with Boece's ftory of Vi&or, 
but he could not, for reafons of his own, part with 
that of Donald ; and he no doubt found it for the 
purpofe he had in view at the time of his writing, 
tomake a chriftian of him. But I do wonder that 
fuch liiftorians as Archbifliop Spotfwood and 
others, who reje& the application to Vi&or, be- 
caufe of a little chronological miftake of fix years, 
and fome other apparent incongruities which could 
eafily be removed, fhould yet admit the conver- 
fion of K. Donald, and all the confequences of it. 
I do not think that this is quite fair, to admit 
one part of a man's ftory and rejeft another, when 
we have no authority, but that man's teftimony 
for either. For I a(k, what authority there is for 
this ftory of K. Donald's converfion? And if it 
fhall be anfwered, which indeed is all the anfwer 
that can be given, that honeft Heftor Boece has 
laid fo, it immediately occurs that Boece founds 
it upon the application to the Pope ; and why not 
receive the one part of the honeft man's ftory as 
well as the other ? Certainly equity requires this-: 
And if the improbabilities which arife from the 

time 
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time and chara&er of Viftor tend only to fhew letter 
that Boece, or his authors might have been mif- II. 
taken : Why not allow a poffibility of miftake in 
<he other part too, and rejeft Donald as well as 
the Pope ? That there was fuch a Pope, we are 
fure from unqueftionable documents : Fordun had 
mentioned him before Boece, and many a credi- 
table writer before Fordun : But the exiftence of 
K. Donald is, for ought we have feen to the con- 
trary, altogether Boece's own produ&ion, and the 
great chafm of thirteen hundred years between 
the fo& and the hiftorian, without any interveen- 
ing document that we* know of to originate or 
fupport it, is but an unfavourable circumftance for 
the ftory in any part of it. Boece does indeed 
amufe us with a Veremundus, as the fountain of 
all his ancient intelligence, whom, he fays, he 
rather chufes to follow in his account of thefe old 
times than GeofFry of Monmouth, which indeed 
is no great compliment to his author's veracity, 
nor to his own judgment, as that Geoffry i& juftly 
reckoned the molt fabulous of all the Britim 
writers. But this does not remove the difficulty: 
For even this Veremundus, if ever there was fuch 
a man, as being it is faid, Archdeacon of St. An- 
drews in the year 1076, eight hundred years and 
more after Donald and Vi&or, is by far too young 
a voucher for an affair of fuch confequence.— 
Neither have we any certainty but Boece's own 
word, for the contents of this hiftorv of Vere* 
mundus : And the fufpicions which himfelf has, 
raifed in people's minds of his inclination to in- 
vent, and to magnify what relates to his coun- 
try at the expence of truth, do not leave us at- 
liberty to truft his word implicitly, or believe him 
to l)e a!\vay$ a fair tranfcriber xp things of any 

E 2 . mo- 
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letter moment. Had the writings of this Veremundutf 
H. been ftill remaining, people would have been able* 

\^Y^J to judge what value they were of ; But except 
David Chambers of Ormond, who was a Lord 
of Seflion in Q^ Mary's time, and fays he faw this 
hiftory of Veremundus, we have never heard of 
its ever being feen by any other perfon : So that, 
after all this gentleman's teltimony, there is perhaps 

^"ao6 E(Tay not ^° g rea * a niiftake as Mr. Innes thinks, in 
what the learned Gordon of Straloch fays he heard 
Nich. scot, when he was a young man a(t Aberdeen, " that 
Hift. Libr. « Boece had defiroyed the copies of all the au- 
" thors he made ufe of, to make his own hif- 
" tory the more valuable, and the only document 
" for all our antiquities." Nor is this all : For,; 
allowing that Veremundus had faid all that Boece 
% makes him fay on this head, it would feem that 

his account had not been much known or much 
regarded afterwards. For in the difpute about the 
crown between Bruce and Balk>], two hundred 
years and more after Veremundus, we find the 
barons of Scotland, in their inftruftions to their 
Commiffioners at Rome, attributing their original 
scotichr- converfion to the relicks of St. Andrew. And 
cap.jT. which is more to the purpofe, we find the then 
Pope Boniface VIII. who could not be ignorant 
of a tranfa&ion fo glorious to his See, and was 
not the man to have parted with it, if he had 
known it, in a formal Bull emitted by him on 
that difpute in 1299, putting the King of Eng- 
land in mind, " that the kingdom of Scotland 
" was acquired and converted to the unity of the 
" Catholic faith by the venerable relicks of the 
vb*r Pri- " Apoftle St. Andrew, not without the great gift 
EccJ. Br. " of the fupreme Being." Which, by the by, 
«p>j. whatever credibility may be in it, or application 

of 
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of it to the SccKs, did not happeii, by the tot** letter 
fcntient tefttmony of all that fpeak of it, till 1 50 D. 
years or fo after the era affigaed to Donald and 
Vi&or : And Eonly make nfe of it to (hew how little 
Donald's converfion was then known to, or taken 
notice of by thofe who ought to have known it, 
and would have found it their intereft to have • 
taken notice of it, if it had been to be noticed. 

If Fordun therefore, after all the travel he made 
thro 9 the kingdom in fearch of intelligence, and 
with all the opportunities and abilities he had 
for difcoveries of this kind, could learn nothing 
of -the firft Chriftian King, not fo much as his 
bare name, where had the valuable documents 
been lying hid, which Boece fays were fent to 
him from Icolmkill, and it feems had efcaped the 
laborious Forduft ? Fordun indeed had lighted on 
fome verfes that fpoke of a Pope Victor I. and of 
England's beginning to embrace the Catholic faith 
in his time : And he had ingrafted the intelligence 
in the very fame terms into his hiftory, as it was 
ufual in thofe days to date any event that concern- 
ed religion from the years of the Popes. This 
was all the intelligence that was extant in For- 
dun's time, and though not made much ufe of by 
him, feems to have been all the foundation that 
Boece fought to build upon, and where, after all 
that he could make out of the particular year and 
Pope, he was obliged to coin a King of his own to 
complete the fabric. For hitherto he had met 
with no fuch name, not in any of the traditional 
genealogies of the old Shanriachies ; not in For- 
dun's hittory, which, tho* he had it in his pof- 
feflion, he never once mentions ; hot in the hif- 
tory which he himfelf fays, -B. Elphinfton wrote, 
and which he propofes to follow, nor in the bre- 
viary 
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letter viary of Aberdeen, drawn up and printed by that 

H. Bifhop's order in 1509 ; in none of all which is 

^^>tkJ there a word of a King Donald, or any thing 

Crit " f & y> l°°k* n g ^ at wa y- And if fo, what becomes of 
p ' a * all the fubfequent plans that we meet with of 
church affairs in Boece and his followers, fuch as 
Boeth. hift. King Crathilinth's eje&ing the Druids out of 
i£idi!hUi. Mann,* and planting chriftian clergy in their 
lib. 4* h£ room, and the like ? And what ftrefs can be laid 
*«*• 34* upon the accounts of church-government given us 
in confequence of fuch an unfupported hypothe- 
cs by fome of our profeft hiflorians, that " in 
" thefe old times the Scots were inftru&ed in the 
" faith by Priefts and Monks without Bifliops V\ 
But of this more afterwards : Mean time, 

I am, &c t 
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Camd.firit. * Boece takes Mann to have been their feat, bccaufe Tacitus 
fo tafulis. had faid the Druids had redded in Mona*- which is not Mann* 
but the Welch ifland of Anglefey. 
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LETTER III. 

1 

Miffim and Coming of Palladius ■ ■ A Paffage 
of Profper relating to i t Another of For m 

dun* both properly explained — ' Story 

of the Expul/ion and Refloration of the Scots 

confidered Probable Account of their Con- 

verfion to Cbri/Iianity, and of all that Palladius 
did among them. 

I Have already obfcrved, that the converfion of letter 
K. Donald, which now makes fuch a figure in III. 
our ecclefiaftical annals, might have been allowed v^vx^ 
to pafs in the lump, with many more of Boece's 
hiftorical peculiarities, if it had not been fo ftrange- 
ly improved upon, and fwelled out to fuch a mon- 
(trous fize, with dedu&ions and declamatory in- 
veftives from it. But when fuch a handle is made 
Qf a ftory fo doubtful and ill founded, we are 
not to admit it blindly without fome fort of exa- 
mination. And indeed a very fuperficial exami- 
nation, fuch as I have given ir, is fufficient to dif- 
cover the weaknefs of its foundation, and to fatif- 
fy everv impartial perfon what a tottering fabric 
it mult: be that has no better ground to (land 
upon. The hiltory of our firll forty Kings wilh 
K. Donald among them, as currently received, 
is the fource of a great part of that clamour and 

con- 
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i-etter confufion which has infefted both our church and 
III. ftate in latter times : And tho' I fhall not fay that < 

**>*vv^ the firft broachers of that hiftory, either Fordun 
who threw out the hint, or Boece who enlarged 
upon it, had fuch a defign in view, (tho* it can- 
not be denied that Boece looks too much that 
way ;) yet there is reafon to fufpeft that Buchanan 
and his admirers have greedily embraced it, as 
fo very capable- of anfwering their great purpofe 
of humbling Kings as weU as Bifhops : Nor can 
I help thinking that the elegance and fluency of 
Buchanan's Latin has contributed, and (till con- 
tributes more to the favourable reception of thefe 
unauthenticated relations, than any ftrength or 
folidity that people would find in them, if it were 
not for that prejudice. So ready are we to be 
run away with by mere found ; and a well told 
lale fet off in flowing language fhall catch our 
eftecm, and even fleal our aflent, without inquir- 
ing much either into the truth or fenfe of it. — 
Thus in the prefent cafe we are pleafed with the 
very found of fuch a long race of Kings as high 
up as Alexander the Great, and are fond to hear 
of a church planted among us with fuch harmony 
and regularity in almofl the very earlieft times of 
chriftianity : And when we read all this in the 
well turned periods of a Buchanan, purged from 
the many apparent fabulofities of a Boece, which 
he had artfully taken care to retrench, we eafily 
and unthinkingly fwallow all, without ever afking 
for authorities, or troubling our heads with any 
ill-looking confequences. But I fhall not profe- 
cute this confideration further at this time. I 
fhall have occafion to bring it in more properly af- 
terwards, and fhall now ftep forward to an era of 
fomewhat more certainty, and which prefents to us 

another 
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another noticeable event in our ecclefiaftical an- Lwn £ft 
nals : And that is the coming of Palladius among nJ # 
us in the year 430, to the fame purpofe and from 
the fame quarter with the namelefs perfons who 
are laid to have come two hundred and twenty 
feven years before. 

I call this an era of more certainty, as we have 
the firft accounts of it from a writer who lived at 
the time when, and in the place whence Palladius 
*was fent : The paffage is well known in the Chro- 
nicon of Profper Aquitanus, where we read, that 
Palladius being ordained by Pope Celeftine, is 
fent the firft Bifhop to the Scots believing in 
Chrift." This is a much made-of difcovery, 
and is ftill quoted by ecclefiaftical writers of every 
age and every nation. So there is not the leaft 
ground to doubt the aqthenticity of it, and if there 
ihad been but half as much evidence for the other 
ftory of Donald and Vi&or, I fhould not < have 
made the leaft obje&ion to the authenticity of it. 
Yet with all this concurrence of authority for the 
miffion of Palladius, it is furprifing to fee what a 
handle has been made of it by fome, and what a 
-duft has been raifed about it by others. Our 
own writers, Fordun, Major, Boece, Buchanan* 
&c. endeavour to infer from Profper's calling Pal- 
ladius the " firji" Bifhop, that before his time 
the Scottifh church was governed, and the affairs 
of religion among them managed without Bilhops. 
And it is well known how loudly the Prefbyte- 
-rian party have triumphed upon this inference, and 
do ftill attribute to Palladius the change of the 
old model, which they would make us believe was 
agreeable to their darling parity-fcheme, into the 
tyranny, as they call it, of modern prelacy. But 
if thcfe gentlemen would look into things with 

F *, 
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lftter a little more attention and lefs prejudice, they 
III. might perhaps find caufe to be fomewhat lefs con- 
v^vx*' fident in their allegations even from, this favourite 
occafion which Profper and his commentators give 
tfhcr dc them. I (hall not infift on Archbifliop Ufher's 
rb im 6^' critical obfervation, that tho* in all the common 
editions of Profper's chronicle the Primus Epif- 
copus, firft Bifhop, is ftill to be met with, yet in the 
edition he made ufe of, as publifhed by Duchefne 
in his firft tome of French writers, it is only faid, and 
Ufher quotes itfo, "Palladius Epifcopus mittitur," 
Palladius is fent a Bifhop. This indeed would 
knock down the doughty argument at once, and 
quite deftroy any ufe that might be made of it. But 
I fhall take no advantage of this difcovery, nor feek 
to avail nlyfelf, as might be done, of the two com- 
mon criticifms on the word " Fir ft" as if it might 
fignify i . not the firft Bifhop whom the Scots had 
had, but the firft whom Pope Celeftine, or any 
Pope had fent to them, or 2. in another fenfe, 
the primary Bifhop, or Bifhop of the firft See. 
Thefe interpretations, I fay, may be parted from 
on the prefent occafion: And I fhall admit the 
expreffion in all its force, tho* I ftill deny the in- 
ference drawn from it. 

But before I go further, I muft flop a little to 

take notice of the partiality of fome people, when 

they have a caufe to ferve: Fordun had faid, 

scotichron ^ at " before the incoming of Palladius, the Scots 

lib. in. " " had for teachers of the faith, and minifters of 

cap. s. <« t jj e facraments, Prefbyters only, or Monks fol- 

" lowing the rites of the primitive church.* ' — 

Thefe are Fordun's words literally rendered, and 

may well bear his meaning to have been, that the 

Prefbyters or Monks, in their adminiftration of the 

facraments followed the primitive rites, which 

would 
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would fay nothing for or againft Epifcopacy. • But letter 
the common acceptation put u£on them by the IIL 
parity-men, and which m they fqueeze out of the ^/^n^J 
word " only," and by inverting the connexion, is, 
that it was in having only Preiby ters or Monks 
among them, that the Scots followed the rites of 
the primitive church. Now Fordun could not 
but know that the primitive church had Bifhops, 
and therefore a diftin&ion muft be found out to 
fave his credit, and reconcile him to the propofed 
fcheme. Accordingly Mr. David Buchanan, who 
in Charles the Firft's time publifhed an edition in 
quarto of Knox's hiftory, with a preface and in- 
terpolations, after quoting Fordun, gives us this 
ftri&ure of his own ; " Mark the latter words, preface, 
44 for according to this faying goes the judgment p** 6 * 
44 of the bell divines who write the truth with- 
out any refpect, whofe mind John Semeca de- 
clareth thus, in gloifa decrcti, In the firft pri- 
mitive church the office of Bifhops and Priefts was 
rt common to one and the other, and the names 
44 common, but in the fecond primitive church 
the names ' and the offices began to be dif- 
tinguifhed." Is it not furprifing to find a man 
of this writer's principles complimenting the glof- 
fers upon the decretals with the title of " Be ft Di~ 
44 vines" and appealing to that corrupt farrago 
in a debate about the. primitive church ? When 
he could not but know what a fpurious collec- 
tion thefe decretals were, and how the two Popes, 
Innocent III. and his nephew Gregory IK. who 
authorifed them, made ufe of them to invade the 
rights of the epifcopate, and level all fort of eo 
clefiaftical diftinftion to the foot of the Papal 
throne. But notwithftanding the application of 
this Popifh argument to ferve an anti-epifcopal 

F a caufe % 
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letjer caufo, it ftill remains to be (hewn when that nice 
III. diftin&ion between the two " primitives" began, 
and that there were Monks, (for both Fordun 
and Major clafs them with Prelbyters) in the 
church before Bifhops. Let the oppofers of Epif- 
copacy try to folve either of thefe difficulties, and 
when they have made the attempt, they will fee 
whether there be any ground for the inference 
which their approved writers think they find in 
Fordun, from all that Profper fays about the com- 
ing ofPalladiuSi 

And now that you may underftand this affair 
the better, as far at lead as it can be explained 
from the various accounts we have of this firft 
Bifliop of the Scots, I mud take a furvey of ano- 
ther remarkable epocha of our old hiftory, which 
whatever be my own opinion of it, may afford an 
explanation of the paffage in Profper, that ought 
not to be rejected by thofe perfons whom I have 
now in my eye. I have already obferved that 
thofe of our hiftorians, from whom the Prefby te- 
rians draw the above mentioned coyiclufions, do 
all go in general, tho* with fome few particular 
variations, upon the plan of a long fucceffion of 
kings for more than feven hundred years, from 
a Fergus fon of Ferchard to a Fergus fon of Erch : 
Ajid becaufe they have feen in fome old fragments 
of records fomething like an infinuation that a 
Fergus MacErch makes a greater figure in hiftory 
than his old name-father, they have given us a 
diftinft account of a diflolution of the old monar- 
chy, and a reftoration of it after a trad of fome 
years by this fecond Fergus, which opens up a 
new fcene to us, and makes every thing clear and 
perfpicuous. Even Fordun the firft of them, 
ttiQ* he owns he knew nothing particular or cer* 

tain 
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tain of thefe old times, yet is precife enough about letter. 
the diffolution of the monarchy . by Maximus the IU- 
Roman Governor of Britain, and places it in the V^v^* 
year 360 : Boece, in his confufed way, brings it scotichmn. 
down to 379 : Major fixes it to 353 : And Bu- bo^m 57 ' 
chanan to 377. But they all agree in telling 1 f -,." 
us, that the King Eugenius was killed in battte^Geih 
with maft of his nobles, and a vaft number of C3 p.\." 
the common people ; and that his brother Etho- ?" ch - Hift - 
dius or Ethach with his fon Erch, and fuch of l " T# 
the people as efcaped, fled, fome to Ireland, fome 
to Norway and other places of fafety, from the 
fury of their victorious enemies : That Erch's fon 
Fergus, when he came to man's eftate, gathered 
together all his countrymen from the various 
places of their difperfion, and once more refettled 
them in their old country. This reftoration For- scotichron. 
dun and Major place in 403, and Buchanan in 1113 -"*- c -»- 
404 : But Boece, to anfwer his notion of Fergus Buch. 1. ? . 
being at the taking of Rome by Alaric the Goth 
in 409, and bringing books from thence to Iona, 
has it not fooner than 422. lam not as yet toB*t. l.?i. 
enquire into the truth of all this, but to take it as 
I find it, and to argue from the fuppofition of the 
reality of it, about the true meaning of Profper in 
his account of the million of Palladius. We have 
feen that this Fergus was born abroad, that by 
the oldeft accounts the exile lafted forty years, 
in which time the moft of the old refugees would 
be dead and gone, that the countries to which 
it is faid they fled, whether Norway, Denmark or 
Ireland, were at that time heathen, confequently 
that at the time of their reftoration there would 
be but little of church government, or of old 
clergy among them, whatever of that kind might 
have been in the kingdom before. So they would 

be 
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lftter b e almoft * new people with fome little knowledge 
HI. perhaps of Chriftianity,but no regular plan of facred 
miniftrations : In a word, for fome time at leaft af- 
ter their return they would be in a confufed, un- 
fettled way both as to church and ftate. In which 
cafe, if Profper knew thefe things, as it is probable 
he might if they were to be known, was it not pro- 
per and quite confonant to fad, to call a Bifhop 
who was fent among fuch a people their " firft" 
Biftiop? Whether their forefathers before their 
expulfion had Bifliops or not, it muft be allowed 
they themfelves had none. The famed college 
that Boece fpeaks of in the Ifle of Mann would 
undergo the fame cataftrophe with the reft : And 
his ftory of the Monks of Iona or Hy labours un- 
der fo many incongruities even upon his own 
fcheme, that no judicious perfon would chufe to 
lay any weight upon it. From all which I think 
there is no reafon to wreft this affair of Palladi- 
us fo much as has been done, nor do I fee what 
connexion there is between his being the firft 
Bifhop of the reftored Scots, and the ftate of 
church matters among the people of that name 
fo many years before. He was certainly the firft 
Bifhop defigned for this new fettlement, and Prof- 
per might very pertinently call him fo, without 
any refpeft either in intention or expreflion, to any 
model of church government that the progenitors 
of this people might have lived under. All this, 
I fay, may be argued upon the footing of our 
hiftorics as they ftand, and thofe who admit thefe 
hiftories, and draw conclufions of their own from 
them, cannot well refufe the force of this argu- 
mentation. But after all, I muft own I have no 
faith to give to the whole of this ftory, as it ftands, 
about the total expulfion > and wonderful reftorar 
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don of the Scots. There are fo many anachron- letter 
ifms and other .contradictions in it, fuch a variety III. 
of confiifed and jarring relations concerning it, v>*v>^ 
that one cannot well tell what to make of it. — 
Fordun, who firft fpeaks of it, fixes the expul- 
fion to the year 360 : Tho* at that time, we are 
told by a cotemporary hiftorian of good credit, 
Ammianus Marcellinus, that the Scots and Pi&s 
were ravaging the Roman provinces in Britain, 
and filling the provincials with terror ; that in Amm i a n. 
364 the Scots and Pidts were continuing their 1. »6, 27. 
incurfions, and that the territories of the empire 
were not fufficiently fortified againft them till 368, 
when the general Theodofius, father to the firft 
Emperor of that name, drove them back beyond 
the Northern wall, and eredted all the countries 
between the two walls into a fifth province, by the 
name of Valentia. . This is Ammian's account, who 
lived at the time, and confequently is a more cre- 
dible narrator of Roman tranfa&ions than writers 
fo very much later as Fordun or Boece. Bu- 
chanan had feen this glaring miftake, of antedat- 
ing the expulfion by Maximus fo many years be- 
fore Maximus had any concern in the illand, and 
therefore to make it coincide, as he thought, with 
Maximus's government, he brings it down to the 
year 377, and adopts, with fundry enlargements, 
the lamentable defcription that Fordun and Boece 
l . had given of it before. This indeed fhews Bu- 
■ chanan to have been a nicer critic in chronolo- 
gical matters than the former two, but fays no- 
thing for his authority any more than theirs. For 
after this year which Buchanan has fixed for their 
complete expulfion, we find from very old writers, 
fuch as the poet Claudian, Gregory of Tours, . 
•Tiro, Profper, Giidas and Bede, that the Scots in 

con- 
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letter conjun&ion with the Pi&s were perpetually h&r- 
Hh raffing the poor fubje&s of the Roman provinces 
^w on both fides of the Southern wall, all the time 
C l t# ^6 Jy i n 'd ee d °f their alledged exile, . and till the very 
p * s% 2 ' date of what is called their reftoration, whether 
in 403 ot 422. I need not take notice of the 
many inconfiftencies among our hiftorians about 
this teftoration, every one of them reprefenting 
it fo as to fuit their own plan, without affigning 
N their authorities, or giving any reafon for their 
feveral accounts. It is enough for my purpofe 
that we fee it plain, from the undoubted teftimony 
of reputable writers, that there were Scots in 
Britain all the time afligned to their being Matter- 
ed thro* foreign countries by our modern hiftori- 
ans : So whit (hall we think of all that they tell 
us, and tell us fo precifely too, of thefe times ? 
The only anfwer that can be given is, that later 
writers have had fome particular end to ferve, 
and the antients none. 

In reply to all this, it will be faid perhaps that the 
Scots fpokcn of by Gildas, Bede, &c. as infefting 
the Roman provinces between the expulfion and 
restoration, were not fettled inhabitants of Bri- 
tain, but marauders from Ireland, who came over 
now and then for plunder, and fneaked home again 
as faft as they could with their booty. And for this, 
I know, there is the fuffrage of very refpeftable 
writers, fuch as Archbifhop Ufher, Dr. Stillingfleet, 
and fundry others. But with all due deference to 
Primate Ufher, whofe unwearied hiftorical labours 
deferve admiration, I do not fee what fdlid rea- 
fons he has for this opinion, of which he feems 
to have been the author, and in which he has 
had fo many followers. Gildas, the moft antient 
Britifh writer we have, and who wrote about the 

year 
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year 530, had faid, that " when Maximus had letter 
" ufurped the title of Emperor in 383, and was III. 
44 killed at Aquileia in 388, the Roman part of 
" Britain being deftitute of Governors, and ftript 
" of all military prote&ion, was miferably ravag- 
" ed for many years by two fierce tranfmarine 
nations, the Scots from one point of the com* 
pafs, which he calls Circius, and the Pi&s from 
another, which he calls Aquilo." After him 
Bede, who finifhed his ecclefiaftical hiftory in 
731, repeats the fame account, and in the very 
fame words : # Adding likewife, " We call thefe 
nations tranfmarine, not that they dwelt out of 
Britain, but becaufe they were feparated from 
the country of the Britons, by two interjacent 
" friths of the fea, of which one from the Eaft feay 
" and the other from the Weft fea, break far into 
" the land of Britain, tho' they do not quite meet : 
" The Eaft frith has in the middle of it the city 
" Guidi : The Weft one has upon it the city Al- 
" cluid, which in their language fignifies the rock 
" of Cluyd, for it is befide the river of that 
" name." He had faid before, " There is a great 
" frith of the fea which of old divided the Bri- 
44 tons from the Pifts, and breaks fer into the 
land from the Weft, where there is a ftrong 
city of the Britons to this day, called Alcluyd :, 
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* The Circias here, from which the Scots came, certainly 
fignifies the North-weft, as Mr. Goodall has clearly evinced by 
grammatical authorities, to which may be added the confent of 
Forduu, who in his defcription of the cardinal winds, fays, " the 
M fecopd point or cardinal wind is placed in the Weft, where 
" the fun fets at the autumnal equinox, and is called Favonius, 
** who has two collateral winds, Circius towards the North, 
" and Zephyrus towards the South ;" and again, " Favonius 
" has on his right hand the wind Circius or Cercius, which 
u makes faows atd haiL" 

G " On 
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letter " On the North fide of this frith, the Scots when 
HI. " they came, fibi locum patriae fecerunt, fixed 
v*nrx-/ " their m refidence."{ From all which it is evident 
that the Scots who came from Circius into the 
Roman provinces, came out of one part of Bri- 
tain into another, and were no more foreigners 
from another country, than the Pick who came 
from Aquilo, the North or North-eaft, and joined 
with them in thefe inroads. 

It is true, the learned Primate Ufher further 
urges, and his copiers from him, that where Gil- 
.. , das had faid, " Revertuntur impudentes graffato- 

cap. 19. " res Hiberni domum, thefe impudent Irifh plun- 
Bed. lib. i. " derers return home," Bede expreffes it by " Re- 
cap. 14. « vertuntur Scoti domum, the Scots return 
" home," from which he pleads that Bede calls 
thofe Scots whom Gildas had called Irifh, and 
confequently that thefe Scots were the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. But this ftill feems to be beg- 
ging the queftion : For Bede's variation no 
more proves that the Scoti, Scots were inhabi- 
tants of the ifland now called Ireland, than it does 
that the Hiberni, whom the primate will have to 
be Irifh, were the inhabitants of that part of Bri- 
tain now called Scotland. And if there be any 
ground for Mr. GoodaPs notion of the Ierrie or 
Hiberne of the antients being the part of Britain 
to the North or North- weft of the Northern wall, 



J Thefe firths of Forth and Clyde, as they are now called, 
were called feas in the carelefs ftyle of thole days, and even as 
far down as the time of the Regiam Majeitatem, where we read 
that the amerciaments of the Judiciary Court, ex parte borcali 
maris Scotix, on the North fide of the Scottifli fea, were paid in 
cattle, and thefe ultra mare Scotix, ficut in Laudonia et inter a- 
quas de Forth et Tyne, on the other fide of the Scottifh fca, as 

Dr Mtc- in Lothian and between the waters of Forth and Tync, were 

kci zic s ^ p^^ ' m money. 
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it is highly probable that Gildas meant the people LE tter 
of thefe parts by Hiberni, who, he fays, came H. 
from Circius in conjunction with the Pi&s from ^/v\) 
Aquilo.f Mr. Innes has juftly argued againft 
Archbifliop Ufher's opinion from the improbabi- 
lity of fuch fwarms of armed men every now 
and then eroding the rapid tides between Ireland 
and Britain in their currughs, or little boats 
as Gildas calls them, and returning back again 
every year, rather than flaying in Britain with 
their allies the Pifts, who it is acknowledged, Crit) E(r 
had their refidence in Britain at that time. The P . 660. 
learned Sir George M'kenzie, who was King's ad- 
vocate for Scotland in James the Seventh's time, 
had made the fame obfervation before, in his dif- 
pute with the Bilhop of St. Afaph upon this fub- 
je£t : And an Englilh author, the Archdeacon of 
Carlifle, afterwards Bifhop of Londonderry, ap- 
proves of Sir George's argumentation as ftrong 
and convincing, and carrying a great degree of q e , tt . huk 
light in it. Upon the whole therefore, I think l i,,r - c!,i,i > 
we may warrantably conclude that, as upon the p * 135 * 
one hand there is no good ground for fuppofing 
an expulfion and reftoration of the Scots, with 
our three famed hiitorians, Fordun, Boece, and 
Buchanan, fo upon the other hand there is equally 
as little for imagining, with Archbifliop Uiher and 
his retinue, that the Scots fpoken of at that time 
were not refidenters in Britain, but the proper in- 
habitants of Ireland. 

f Perhaps Gildas means no more by his Hiberni graflatores 
but a pack of robbers that dole out in winter, as it is well kn{>w<i 
the Latin word " Hiberni" is applicable to winter as well as to 
Ireland, and Mr. Goodwill fays there is a different reading. t o be 
met with in an old manufcript of Gildas publiihed by Gale, ** ie- 
'* veituntur hibernas domos," which I would reader, they re- 
turn to their winter homes. 

G 2 You. 
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better You will afk, what has all this to do with the 
III. affair of Palladius ? And I anfwer, a great deal, 

\SV\S A number of able writers, but who feem to be 
too envious of any thing that looks like glorious 
to* the Scottifh nation, would be robbing our 
country of even the honour of Palladius. The 
Irifh claim his million to their ifland, which is not 
much to be wondered at, confidering their nation- 
al charadter : Yea, their great primate tells us, 
« there are not wanting fome who think that the 
4 < whole (lory of the old converfion under, or by 
•* Pope Vi&or belongs to Ireland, which he fays 
« c was the antient Scotland,' * and he quotes Bo- 
zius to that purpofe. But it is ftrange that the 
Englilh fhould tall in with this piece of critical 
robbery, when it has no concern with any thing 
relative to their own antiquities, and at the fame 
time drives them into the unjuftifiable method of 
wrefting texts, and even contradi&ing themfelves. 
Thus Mr. Collier in his ecclefiaftical hiftory, fpeak- 
ing of Palladius, fays, *' he was confecrated by 
" Pope Celeftine, and fent, as Profper informs us, 

Bator, Kit. " ad Scotos in Chriftum credentes, that is, to 

' *• ** p« *°- " the converted Scots in Ireland," when every 

one knows there is not the lead word of Ireland 

in Profper's text. So in another place, he fays 

* c the time of the Scots firft fettling in this ifland 

" is, by the learned Primate Ufher, fixed to the 
jbi^ b. ii. u y Car Q £ our Lor( j 50 ^» an( j re f ers us t0 J) u 

Stillingfleet's reply to the counter^evidence offered 
by Sir George M'kenzie. And yet afterwards, 
fpeaking of the irruptions of the Danes into Eng- 
land, he feems to have forgot this : For he fays, 
" after the Romans had made themfelves mailers 
" of Britain, the Scots and Pi&s, tho* they made 
'« frequent incuriions, yet it was only upon the 
" more northern and barren parts of the ifland, 
^ * where., 
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cc where, being once feated, they were quiet for letter. 
Ci a great while, and defifted from any further III. 
attempt : And as for the Saxons who came next 
upon the country, they were nothing fo de- 
" ftru&ive as the Danes/ ' Here he plainly makes b. hi. 
the fearing, or fettling of the Scots in Britain prior p- w- 
to the incoming of the Saxons, which is general- 
ly reckoned about the year 450, and confiderably 
before the era he had formerly affigned to that 
fettling. So much does the force of truth break 
out, when people have nothing immediately be- 
fore them to warp them from it. Now as to 
Palladius, it is agreed on all hands that he was 
fent to the believing Scots : And it is admitted, 
becaufe it cannot well be denied, jthat there were 
Scots in Britain feventy years before his miffion. 
We have Ammian's teftimony for this, and from 
the account he gives of them, as having fuch a 
hand in oppofing the Roman power, and diftref- 
fing their provinces, it may be concluded they had 
t>een no contemptible people for many years. Nor 
is it very natural to fuppofe that fuch troublefome 
enemies would be ftill driving backward and for- 
ward acrofs the fea between Ireland and Britain, 
all that long traft of time, out of hatred to the 
Romans, without ever attempting, or being able 
to obtain a footing on the fame continent with 
them, where they could with lefs danger and more 
fuccefs annoy and harrafs them. And as for their 
being believers when Palladius was fent to them, 
that fltay eafily be accounted for without going 
fo far back as Donald and Viftor, or having re- 
course to the Prefbyters and Monks, whom Bu- 
chanan and his admirers make fuch a pother about. 
The chriflian faith had no doubt come early into 
Britain, tho' wc cannot with clearnefs afcertain 

« the 
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letter t j le p rec jf e t j me or particular way. The zeal 
and fervour of thefe firft ages, and I hope I may 
fay, the efpecial dire&ion of a fuperintending pro- 
vidence, would produce this. Who were the par- 
ticular perfons, or what were the particular means 
by which this happy work was firft begun, has 
not been clearly handed down to us. We have' 
been told of Jofeph of Arimathea, of an Arifto- 
bolus, of Simon Zelotes, of St. Paul, yea even of 
St. Peter himfelf being in Britain, and tho* we 
have not fufficient ground to give credit abfolute- 
ly to thefe relations, there has nothing as yet ap- 
peared to difprove them altogether. There cer- 
tainly were converfions in thefe early days, which 
the Bifiiops of Rome had no hand in, and knew 
nothing of. The Apoftles themfelves and their 
immediate difciples would be very a&ive in propa- 
gating the gofpel, and fulfilling the great com- 
miffion given them by their mafter. There has 
been an old current tradition that St. Thomas 
carried it as far as China : " Per D. Thomam evan-. 
" gelium Chrifti afcendit et volavit ad Sinas ; By 
" St. Thomas the gofpel of Chrift afcended and 
" flew to the Chinefe." May it not be thought 
that Britain would be as early enlightened, which 
was of eafier accefs, and to which a door had 
been opened, as if by a particular appointment of 
heaven, by Julius Caefar, near one hundred years 
before? In general, it will be allowed that the 
progrefs of the Roman arms would pave a way for 
the fpreading of the gofpel far and near* The 
whole current of church-hiftorv, and the corre- 
fpondence of fuch authentic accounts as we have, 
lead to this prefumption : and we may fafely 
enough fuppofe, that numbers of the facred cha- 
racter, Bifhops as well as others, would, out of. 

a 
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a voluntary zeal, and without fear of danger in letter 
fuch a good caufe, take the opportunity of the ID- 
marching of the Roman troops to the various 
parts of this weftern world of ours, and mix them- 
felves even with fuch company, either openly or 
under difguife, for the accomplifhment of fuch a 
falutary purpofe. The Roman hiftories prefent 
us with two likely enough opportunities of this 
kind. One is, when the Emperor Claudius came 
over in perfon to Britain, in whofe houfhold we 
have St. Paul's atteftation there were Saints : And 
again when Domitian fent over Julius Agricola, 
who (laid many years in the country, and failed 
round the whole ifland with his fleet. At both 
which times it is fuppofable that there would be 
chriftians, and fome even of the clergy, along with 
thefe expeditions. Many of the Bilhops in thefe 
primitive times, and that there were Bifhops then 
cannot be queftioned, looked upon the whole world 
as, in a larger fenfe, their charge, and thought 
themfelves called upon, as far as the neceflities of 
their own particular portions of the flock would 
permit, to employ their labours where and when 
they found it convenient, in enlarging the church, 
and publifliing the glad tidings of falvation. I do 
not infill upon the prevailing opinion adopted 
by fo many of our writers, that our ancef tors owed 
their converfion to the difciples of St. John, be- 
caufe I do not think the argument, drawn from 
the difference of rites in after times, conclufive 
enough to eftablilh fuch opinion. Yet I do not 
deny its being probable, that fome of them, when 
they faw their mailer perfecuted and baniflied by 
that favage tyrant Domitian, for which we have 
undoubted evidence, would difperfe themfelves dif- 
ferent ways,, and p*rt of them ftep over to Britain 

along 
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letter along with the Roman army : Though they would 

III. no doubt take fome time from their firft coming 

over, to fpread themfelves, and carry their mini- 

ftrations to the various corners of the ifland where 

they could find inhabitants. 

Accordingly, about a hundred years after Agri- 
cola's time, we find Tertullian looking this way, 
judleot!**" w ^ en he fays, in enumerating the many nations 
cap. 7. * where the gofpel had been preached, " Britan- 
" norum loca Romanis inacceffa, Chrifto vero 
" fubdita, parts of Britain not reached to by 
" the Romans, but fubjeft to Chrift." And 
fome time after Tertullian, lived the famous 
' Origen, who gives the fame teftimony of chriftia- 
orf?. Hom. nity being early carried into Britain. It is cer- 
iv. in Ezck. ta j n t { iat j on ~ before the council of Nice there 

&V1.1DJLUC. - f° • T» • • 1 1 1 

was a church in Britain, and a church too, regu- 
larly fettled under, and governed, according to 
the ancient and primitive inftitution, by Bifliops. 
For, in a fynod held at Aries under Conftantine 
about the Donatift fchifm in 314, there affifted 
three Britifh Bifliops, Eborius of York, Reftitu- 
tus of London, and Adelphius of a third place, 
fuppofed to be Colchefter, and along with them 
a Prefbyter called Sacerdos, and Arminius a Dea- 

prtm! dC con# * n t ' le following councils of Nice, Sardica 
cap. 8. . and Rimini, there were Bifliops from Britain, as 
the ecclefiaftical writers of thefe times do all tef- 
tify. Now when we confider how ready the 
Bifliops of thefe early ages were to diffufe the 
chriftian faith thro' the neighbouring nations by 
every poflible means of accels, and when, along 
with this confideration, we find that the people to 
the north of the Roman provinces in Britain, by 
whatever names they wep-e then called, whether 
Scots, or Pi&s, or Caledonians, had frequent cor- 

re- 
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t efpondence of feme kind or other with the Ro* letter 
man fubjeflts, we may hence infer with great pro- III. 
bability, that fome degree of acquaintance would 
be formed with the chriftian faith among thefe 
northern tribes ? It. needs not be obje&ed that the 
correfpondence I plead from was an hoftile one : 
For even enemies will fometimes have friendly 
commerce with one another : And the calamitous 
intercourfes of war have oft been the means of 
conveying the knowledge of the truth. It wa& 
a captive girl from Ifrael that, brought the Syrian 
General Naaman to the knowledge of the true 
God : And the converfion of the Iberians, a nu- 
merous people between the PontJEuxine and the 
Cafpian fea, was owing to a chriftian woman whom 
they had taken prifoner in fome of their incur- 
fions into the lands of the empire. Might not the Fieor. hi*. 
common chance of captives between the chriftian E . ccle £ liv - 
Britains and their northern enemies operate to *** * **' 
the fame effeS ? I fee nothing to hinder why it 
might not. Indeed we have two inftances in fa& 
which afford fome fliadow of proof for fuch a 
fuppofition. One is of the old heretic Pelagius* 
who made a figure in the world a good many 
years before we hear of Palladius, and is by uni-* 
verfal confent of writers called a Briton : Which 
fixes thq place of his nativity in this ifland, and 
gives room to make a Scotfman of him, on the 
authority of his cotemporary St. Jerom, who fre- 
quently calls him Scotus, and in one place parti- 
cularly adds " de Britannorum vicinia, from the 
** neighbourhood of the Britons." Here then D r flf tc t- 
is one believer among the Scots, and a notable « n *-.- L »««*r 
one too both for morals and learning* except in *° * u 
that one article in which he grofsly erred. The 
other inftance is of the ftill more famous S-' Pa- 
li trick, 
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letter trick, the Apoftle as he is called, of Ireland, 
III. whom, becaufe all the writers of his life fay he 
was born in Britain, Camden will have to be 
a Welchman, tho* even Archbi/hop Ufher proves 
from undoubted t€ftimony that he was born near 
it Prim. Alcluid, now Dunbarton. Only the primate will 
wp l7% not allow him to have been a Scotfman, becaufe 
on his plan the Scots had not only at that time 
no poffeflion 6f that part of the country, but even 
were not then in any part of Britain at all. But 
I fcave fliewn already that, whatever truth there 
may be in the firft part of the Primate's negation, 
there certainly were Scots in the neighbourhood 
of Dunbarton about the year 370, when Patrick 
teas born, fincethe Roman hiftorians of thefe times 
fpeak of the Scots as then haraffing the Roman 
provinces, and coming over the northern wall 
for that purpofe. It appears therefore that Pa- 
trick was born, if not among the Scots, yet in their 
next neighbourhood, and, as we might fay, at 
their very door. His grandfather Politus was a 
Prelbyter, his father Calphurnius a Deacon, and 
his mother Concheffa either fifter or niece to the 
celebrated St. Martin of Tours. From which 
chriftian connexions I think it may reafonably be 
inferred, that the Scots being in fuch a chrilHan 
vicinity would, notwithftanding of their hoftile 
incurfions, and even by the means of thefe very 
inroads, have the opportunity, and probably might, 
fome of them at leaft, embrace it, of becoming ac- 
quainted with that faith, to which they were af- 
terwards fo famous for their attachment. So much 
you fee is to be faid for the hiftorical charafter 
given of them, that there were " credentes, believ- 
. " ers" among them when Palladius was fent to. 
them. 

Indeed 
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Indeed I needed not have been at the pains of letter 
all this deduction, but might have refted the Ill- 
whole of the queftion about Profper's testimony 
of them on St. Paul's reafoning, Romans x 14. 
How (hall they believe on him of whom they 
have not heard ? And how fhall they hear with- 
out a preacher ? And how fhall they preach ex- 
cept they be fent ?" Now there were believing 
Scots before Palladius : Confequently thefe be- 
lievers had heard of Chrift. Chrift had been 
preached to them, and preachers had been fent. 
By whom fent we cannot fpecify : The Apoftle's 
reafoning does not require it. Certainly by fuch 
as had power and authority devolved from the 
original Sender. And if we are to look towards 
a human million, which, after the Apoftolic times, 
was the ordinary, if not the only method of con- 
veyance, where fhall we find a readier or move 
likely fource of miffion than from the neighbour- 
ing churches of the Roman part of Britain and 
their refpeftive Bifhops, an Eborius of York for 
inftance who was next to them, and may be 
thought to have had as eafy a communication 
with them as with Aries in France. Yet this 
does not prove, nor even oblige us to fuppofe, 
that the Scots all this time had a regular organi- 
zed church among them, or a fettled government 
either by Bifhops or Prefbyters. Profper's words 
imply no fuch thing : " Ad Scotos credentes in 
" Chriftum" may iignify " to fuch of the Scots 
" as believed in Chrift," not that all the Scots 
were believers : So then all the fine things faid on 
this fubjeft by Boece, and hinted at by Buchanan, 
are faid wholly without book ; and the pofterior 
improvements of latter times are no better than 
fo many airy fabrics without any folid founda* 

Ii 2 tioxu 
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letter tion, Palladius is exprefsly faid to have been -fent 
III. to the believing Scots : A cotemporary writer 
N^W fays fo, and that writer calls him " primus Epif- 
4< copus," the firft Bifliop. Here is a certain 
uncontefted faft: Let us therefore take an im- 
partial view of it, and upon comparing the vari- 
ous accounts we have concerning it, we (hall find 
there is not fo much to be made of it as fome 
people imagine. Profper fays, he was fent by Pope 
Celeftine, and the friends of the Pope may lay 
fome ftrefs upon this : But we are' not told what 
title the Pope had to fend him, and we are not 
Ignorant how ready the Popes even then were to 
t>e meddling in matters where, upon primitive 
principles, they had no immediate concern. The 
contention between Celeftine's three predeceflbrs 
&nd the African Bifhops, of whom the great St. 
Auguftine was one, about the exercife of church- 
difcipline upon fome of their own members, is a 
proof of this. And tho* we give Profper credit 
for the fa& in general, yet we know that the 
man was fully as much attached to the Pope's 
honour as was confident with truth and candour. 
We have an inftance of this in the affair of the 
two Gallican Bifhops, Germanus of Auxerre and 
Lupus of Troyes, coming over to recover the 
Britifh churches from the infeftion of the Pe- 
lagian errors. Profper attributes this entirely to 
phwm. id Celeftine, and fays, " Pope Celeftine fends the 
ton, 419. « Bifliop Germanus, vicefua, in his own ftead, 
" and driving out the Heretics, reduces the Bri- 
< c tons to the Catholic faith," But another co- 
temporary writer, Conftantius a Prefbyter of Ly- 
?ed. Kb, i. ons, who is followed by Bede and many others^ 
**?• *h fays it was owing to the application of the Britilh 
Bifhops themfelves to the Bifhops of Gaul, who 

iu 
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in a fynod held for the purpofe, deputed Ger- letter 
tnanus and Lupus for that work. And this dif- III. 
ierence of accounts appeared fo material to the v ^v^ 
annalift BaroniUs, that, to reconcile them, he 
was obliged to fuppofe " that either the Pope 
" might have before hand devolved his power 
ic of legation on the Gallican fynod, or given 
" his approbation afterwards to the delegates 
" whom the fynod employed." It is not un- *f r<m % - ** 
likely that Profper might have been as favour- p. 531. 
able, I (hall not fay, partial in this other cafe of 
Palladius. And if fo, the Pope would have no 
more glory by the one than by the other. For the 
truth is, Profper could not be intimately ac- 
quainted with the particular fituation or progrefs 
of chriftianity among the Scots at that time. — 
He might have heard that there were fuch a 
people, and in Britain too, from the accounts 
which the Roman troops would bring over of 
their haraffing the provinces there: And fome 
diftant hints might have been, given him, that 
there was fomething like chriftianity among them. 
But what form of church-government was or 
could be among a people fo rough and unciviliz- 
ed as the Scots then would appear to a Roman 
eye, he could not diftin&ly know: So that he 
might naturally fuppofe that any Bifhop, who 
would venture among them, either by a miflion 
from the Pope or by any other deputation, would 
be the firft of that character, whom fuch an un* 
trained and unfettled fed of chriftians had been 
favoured with. I do not mean that this was ac- 
tually the cafe, or that the Scots at this era were 
really fo wild and irregular either as to church 
or ftate : But only, that, from the unfavourable 
idea which the Romans would have of them as 

re* 
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Utter, reprefented by the difmal complaints of the poor 
ni. Britons, Profper might, confidently enough with 

l/y\J all that he cpuld hear about them, look upon 
them in no better light, and confequently might 
write of Palladius and them in the lame way 
he does. N 

But, to pafs over thefe things as conje&ural, 
though not improbable, it remains to be afked, 
what this Palladius did among the Scots when he 
came ? This is the main queftion, and Profper 
fays nothing about it. It is from our own hifl 
torians that we have any anfwer to it, and they 

Bb!^ 00, are ^ ^ u P on * t# Fordun tells us that Palla- 

8. ' * dius came into Scotland in the eleventh year of 
King Eugenius, " cum magna cleri comitiva, ,, with 
a great company of clergy, and that the King gave 

o>. u. hj m a habitation at Fordun in the Merns. John 
p ' a * Major fays, " Pope Celeftine confecrates Palladius 
" a Bifhop, and fends him to Scotland : For the 
" Scots had been inftrufted in the faith by Priefts 
" and Monks, without Bifliops: Palladius or- 
" dains Servanus a Bifliop, and fends him to the 

Boc*. Hif. 44 Orkneys," &c. Boece fays, " he ordained Ser- 
4C vanus a Bifliop, and fent him to the Orkneys, 
" and likewife made Tervanas, whom he had 
baptized when a child, Archbifliop of^the Pi&s, 
being in all thde good offices fupported by the 
piety and liberality of K. Dongard, who had 

Hift.lib.iii. " Succeeded Eugenius." Polydore Virgil, an Eng- 
lifh writer of that age, brings him down to the 
time of Conftantine, who fucceeded Dongard, 
which is fiill thirty years from his coming over. 

Buch. HUi. Buchanan fays, " Palladius was fent by Pope Ce- 

fc. ia. " leftine to root out the remainders of the Pela- 
" gian herefy, under whofe inftitution a great ma- 
" ny men came to be famous for learning and ho- 
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" Hnefs of life, die chief of whom" (he fays, con- letter 
trary to both chronology and fa&) " were Patri- HI. 
" cius, Servanus, Ninianus, Kentigernus : This ^^v^ 
" Palladius is believed to have been the firft who 
" made Bifhops in Scotland : For before that 
" time," &c. His namefake David Buchanan en- 
larges, in conformity to his own principles, upon J^jjj* to 
all this, and adds, " that when Palladius had P . %z\ 29. 
" with fmall difficulty affifted the orthodox to 
Ci difabufe thofe who had been carried away by 
cc Pelagianifm, he in a fliort time by fubtile in- 
" finuations gained fo far on the well-meaning 
" Scots, that they confented to take new go- 
" vernours of their church, who were to have 
" a degree and pre-eminence above their brethren, 
" viz. the Prelate Bifhops." And a little af- 
ter he fays further, " Palladius having brought 
Hierarchie into the church of Scotland, takes 
to his next care to* provide for the mainten- 
ance of this new degree and order, which was 
obtained without great difficulty of both Prince 
and people, under pretext of piety, but with 
bad fuccefs, as by the wofull experience of 
" following times we have found." From thefe 
defcriptions, each of them improving upon, and 
fwelling out what had gone before, we are led to 
believe that Palladius had entirely altered the old 
conftitution, and had continued fo long among 
the Scots as to have had full time to fettle every 
thing on a regular and well digelted plan. On 
the other hand there are hiftorians, and thefe t6o 
of no mean figure either for antiquity or credit, 
>vhom Archbiihop Uflier produces as differing p^ m r d * 
widely from all this : Nennius, for inftance, Mat- cap 15/.16. 
thew Florilegus, Probus Hibernus, Jocelin, and 
the writer of St. Patrick's life in the Infh lan- 
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letter guage, &c. who all agree as to the fhort time ancf 
HI. ftnali fuccefs of Palladius* labours. To thefe may 
^Of^ be added the continuator of Fordun's hiftory, 
Ub.vu! who fays that " on the death of Palladius whom 
cap 4. « Pope Celeftine had fent to the Scots, Patrick 
" is ordained Bifhop and fent to the Irifh :" Ancf 
Httt. Feci, the French hiftorian Fleury, who on the authority 
5*-* ' of Bolandus fays, " Pope Celeftine having been" 
"acquainted with the death of Palladius whom 
" he had fent into Scotland, appointed St. Patrick 
in his room, whom he ordained Bifhop and fent 
to preach the faith in Ireland." Thefe accounts 
fpeak in a quite different ftrain from thofe quoted 
above : Yet they feem for the moft part to agree; 
in one thing about Palladius, that he died among 
the Pi&s : Boece mentions the place, and calls it 
Fordun in the Merns : And tho* the hiftorian 
Fordun fays that the King of the Scots gave that 
place to Palladius, it is certain from concurrent 
authorities that the part of the country now cal- 
led Merns did at that time belong to the Pi&s. 
Yet that Palladius had fome particular connec- 
tion there, either by refidence or death, appears 
from the Pady-fair (Palladii feria) kept up in that 
neighbourhood to this day. Now what can we 
fairly and on folid grounds make of all this ? No- 
thing, I think, from which to draw any juft ar- 
gument, or upon which to raife any well-com- 
pa&ed ftru£hire, either of Papal fupremacy or 
Prefbyterian parity: But only in general that 
about that time there was a Bifhop Palladius 
fomewhere, in what is now called Scotland, and 
that his labours had not been of fo long conti- 
nuance, nor attended with fo much fuccefs as 
Pwch. hift. the good man himfelf, (fan&iflimus homo, as even 
reg. 83!° Buchanan calls him) would have wifhed, and 

after 
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after ages have without much inquiry believed, letter 
I would not propofe, by all this, to derogate from III» 
the refpeft due to old traditions : But I would. 
have fuch traditions to be, if not well fupported, 
at leaft uniform and well conne&ed, in a word, 
confident with one another : And when in a 
number of traditions on the fame fubject, we find 
differences, and even contradiftions in material 
points, the mind, if not warped by prejudice, will 
only aflent to fuch parts as they all agree in and 
convey down to us ; Which is exadly the cafe 
before us, and is indeed all I intend by what I 
have faid about Palladius. There is no more au- 
thority for the one clafs of accounts concerning 
him, than for the other: But they all agree 
that there was fuch a man in this countrv, that 
he bore the charafter of a Bifhop, and that he 
died among the Pi&s. And this, I ftill think, is 
the utmoft length we car* go, with any fure 
ground to go upon, in our inquiries about 
him. 

I am yours, &c. 



LET- 
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LETTER 

IV. 



LETTER IV. 

Account of the Pitts, among whom Palladius died 
D iviji&n of their Country into a Southern 
and Northern Diftri ft Chriftianity intro- 
duced into the former by Ninian into the lat- 
ter by Columba aflifted orfucceeded by Ser- 
vants, Kentigern, and others* 



i 



Have mentioned in my laft letter, that I fee 
no fufficient ground for affigning the miffion 
of Palladius to what is now called Ireland, after 
all the pains that Archbifhop Ufher has taken to 
deprive our country of him. Neither do I fall 
Orit. Eflay ^ ^^ another opinion of his, adopted after- 
$>. 669-694* wards by the inquifitive Mr. Innes, that even Fer- 
gus MacErch (or to fjpeak in common ftyle, Fer- 
gus II.) of whofe exillence and reign, there i6 not 
the leaft doubt, was not heard of in Britain, till 
about a hundred years after the era afligned to 
him by our hiftorians. In fupport of this opini- 
on, the primate produces fome Irilh legends, and 
Mr. Innes argues on the improbability of three 
fucceffive generations taking up the fpace of one 
hundred and eighty fix years, the time between 
the death of Fergus, wnich is fuppofed to have 
been in 419, and that of Aidan, his great grand* 

fon, 
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ion, which we are certain was in 605. This, he letter 
lays, is againft the received rule of allowing three IV. 
generations to every hundred years, and contrary 
to what commonly happens in the lives of Kings. 
Yet our Scottifh annals afford an inftance after- 
wards, not far fliort, of what Mr. Innes obje&s 
to : * And he feems to have overlooked a difficul- 
ty, which embarafles his calculation, as much as 
he thinks the lone lives do the old one. For ac- 
cording to the Infli chronicles, to which he re- 
fers, Fergus fon of Erch reigned three years, Don- 
gard fon of Fergus five years, Congald fon of 
Dongard twenty four years ; fo that this laft be- 
gan his reign in 5 1 1 ; when by the conftitution, 
which did not then admit a minor to the throne, 
he muft have been at leaft twenty one years of 
age, and confequently born, at or before the 
year 490. Now we are told in the legends 
quoted by Uflier, that about this time Fergus 
was "adolefcens," a young man, the youngeft 
indeed of twelve brethren, who wanted to turn 
him out of his (hare of their paternal heritage : 
Which does not well agree with his being then 
a grandfather, as this curtailing fcheme reprefents 
him. So little certainty or correftnefs is there 
to be found in thefe old accounts, when they 
x:ome to be too particular, and to give too mi- 
nute a detail of men and things. And I men- 
tion this, only, to fhew how little clearnefs is to 

* King Duncan was murdered by MacBeth in 1040. His 
ion Malcolm Canmore died in 1093. David I. Malcolm's fon 
died in 1 153 : And William, David's grandfon (who in reipe& 
of age might have been David's fon) died in 1214. So 
that here we have a hundred and feventy four years for three 
fucceffions, which is not much ftxort of the contended diftance 
between Fergus and Aidan. 

Ia be 
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letter be looked for in the accounts of our chtfrch gd- 
IV. vernment, when our civil hiftory is involved in 
v-^w^ fuch a cloud of obfcurity. 

I admit, and I think from fufficient authority, 
that Palladius was in this country at a time 
when the people called Sects had a King Weigh- 
ing over them, and that he was clothed with, and 
empowered to aft in the Epifcopal charafter : 
But how. long he flayed here, or what places he 
a&ed in, and what regulations or fettlements he 
made, we have no certain information. From 
his being fent to the believing Scots we are not 
to infer that his labours were confined to them ; 
and his dying at Fordun in the very heart almoft 
of the then Pi&ifh kingdom is a preemption at 
leaft that he had fome connexion with, and rela- 
tion to '' that people. Indeed this feems to be 
hinted at in another book of Profper's, where 
contra Col- faking of Celeftine's zeal againft the Pelagians 
latoiem in Britain, he fays " having ordained a Bifhop 
******* " for the Scots, while he labours to preferve 
the Roman (part of the ifland) orthodox,, he 
likewife made the barbarian (part of it) chri- 
ftian." This is one of tht>fe paffages which 
Archbifliop Ufher would fain lay hold of, to carry 
Palladius over to Ireland, becaufe of the antithefis 
between the " Romanam et barbaram infulam,** 
which" he would render the Roman and barbari- 
an ifland* But both grammar and fa& juftify my 
way of rendering it : For none of the Roman 
writers ever called the whole ifland Roman, or 
if at any time they feem to do fo, it is with re- 
fpe£t to thofe over-fea nations, fpoken of by Gil- 
das and Bede, beyond the friths, which were in 
thofe days called feas, and made the Northern 
parts be often called another ifland. Now upon 

this 
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this interpretation of the " barbarous Mand," ini-ETrBR 
^Profpef, being that part of Britain not fubjed to IV. 
the Romans, I think it fairly follows that the 
Pi&s ought to be included in this defcription, as 
it is certain that in Profper's time, and both be- 
fore and after him, the Pifts were as formidable 
to, and as well known by the Romans as the 
Scots were. 

This confideration, joined to the beft attefted 
part of Palladius* hiftory, that he died and was 
buried among thePi&s, opens up to us another 
fcene which has not as yet been looked at, but 
which from the nature and defign of this prefent 
difquifition, we (hall find of equal importance and 
concern to us : And that is to take a view of 
the time and manner of introducing the chriftian 
faith among that other ancient people of the 
Northern parts of Britain, fo much and fo long 
diftinguiflied both in the Roman and Scottifh an- 
nals by the name of Pifls. I have often wonder- 
ed that their converfion fhould have been fo 
little taken notice of, and that even chriftian 
writers have been fo filent about them, as if 
they had been a defpicable race with whom 
the prefent inhabitants of Scotland had no man- 
ner of concern, or had reafon to be afhamed of 
them : And I cannot help thinking that this ne- 
gled is in a great meafure the caufe of much of 
that confufion and inaccuracy to be met with 
in our ecclefiaftical antiquities. We are fo taken 
up with, and fo fond of the title of Scots, which 
indeed has been now long and univerfally known, 
that we feldom think of any other people having 
ever been in this country: And when at any 
time or by any tradition we hear of this or that 
famous man preaching the gofpd, and planting 

the 
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letter the church in thefe Northern parts, we take 
IV. the glory of all this to the Scots, and fay, that 
lb and fo was done in Scotland. This might pais 
well enough upon the main, and among the mul- 
titude, but it is not fatisfying to the impartial in- 
quirer, nor agreeable to the rules of hiftorical 
nicety. I know it has been faid, that the Scots 
nowadays have no bufmefs with thefe old Pifts^ 
who. were all deftroyed and rooted out, man, 
woman, and child of them, more than nine hund- 
red years ago, by our brave and vi&orious King 
Kenneth. Yet, if it were fo, it would ftill be a 
matter of curiofity, if not of neceffity, to afk i£> 
and when, and how thefe Pi&s, once a powerful 
and extenfive nation, got any knowledge of the 
truth, or had any veftiges of a chriftian church 
among them. It will be objedted, that there are 
no records of thefe people remaining : Becaufe 
if ever there were any fuch, they were all loft and 
fwallowed up in the common deftru&ion. It is* 
to be lamented indeed, that we have fo few au- 
thentic and connected accounts of thefe old inha- 
bitants of North-Britain, not of the Pi&s only, 
but even of the Scots alfo. The cafualties cdF 
time, and the ravages of war have been equally 
injurious to both nations, and the Scottifh anti- 
quities have fuffered as much in proportion from 
the devaftations of Edward Longfhanks, as the 
JPi&ifh could have done from the conqueft of 
Kenneth Macalpin. The defefk of evidence there- 
fore needs be no obje&ion againft an inquiry in- 
to the (late of Pi&ifh chriftianity : And the no- 
tion of the univerfal deftru&ion of their nation, 
which prevailed a while, is now juftly exploded 
and given up. Probability and fad are botb 
againft it. The ScottUb lung Kenneth was, by 

hi* 
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his grandmother, the true heir of the Pi&ifti letter 
kingdom : And tho* in profecution of that lady's IV. 
right, which was begun by, and fetal to his fa- C/'W) 
ther Alpin, Kenneth was obliged to ufe force a- 
gainft the intermediate ufurpers and their parti- 
zans, which could not but be produ&ive of 'much 
bloodfhed on both fides, yet it is not to be 
thought that, after his laft decifive vi&ory, he 
either did or would extirpate the remains of a 
people whom he had all along claimed as his 
proper syid liege fubje&s : Efpecially when we 
confider the folly of defolating fuch a vaft part 
of his dominions as the Pi&ifh territories certain- 
ly were, and the impoflibility, for a long time at 
leaft, of peopling that large country out of his 
own old kingdom, 1 which, as Robert Bruce told jo. Maj. 
his army, in his fpeech to them before the battle h,(K lib# u 
of Bannockburn, was fcarcely the third part of 
what is now called Scotland. In confirmation 
of which, and further to confute the ftrange 
fancy of a total maffacre of fuch a numerous 
people, we find in feft that Kenneth himfelf and - 
fome of his fucceflbrs are, by feveral old writers, cap. 



XV. 



prior to Fordun, called Kings of the Pi&s. From Crit - Ef £j 
thefe and other undoubted documents, it may p * 1J3 ' 
wairantably be inferred that the prefent inhabi- 
tants of Scotland, which in procefs of time came 
to be the known name of the united kingdoms, 
are as much the offspring and race of the Pi&s 
as of the Scots : Confequently, that we are as 
much interefted in the concerns of the Pi&s both 
in church and ftate, as we are with the Scots, 
and equally entitled to take a view, as diftin&ly 
as we can with the few helps we have, of the 
ecelefiaftical antiquities of both. We all lay claim, 
and we think juftly too, tho* from different mo- 
tives. 
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LE Tv ?R ^ ves > to P a ^ a dius, becaufe it is faid he was fen* 
to the believing Scots, and every party among; 
us agrees in calling him the firft Scottifh Bifhop : 
Yet we have a cloud of concurring authorities 
that this firft Bifhop of the Scots died and was 

buried " in terra Pi&orum," among the Pitts 

Is there not fomething here, fufficient to raife our 
curiofity, and to put us upon inquiring how this 
had come about ? It is not faid he was martyred 
among them, which would not have been omitted 
if the cafe had been fo : And therefore it may 
be fuppofed they were friendly to him, and had 
i heard of chriflianity either from him or from 

fome one or other before fyim. 

Indeed Buchanan, upon what authority I know 
not, would make us believe that the PiSs were 
chriftians at the time of the expulfion of the Scots, 
and complains much of them for their cruelty 
to the then Scottifh Priefts and Monks, at the 
fame time that they themfelves were <c public6 
Bach. Mil. " chriftfonis inftitutis imbuti," that is, made 
lib. w. in p U bij c profeffion of the christian rites. But Bede, 
an older writer by more than eight hundred years, 
attributes the converfion of the Pifts to a Ninias 
or Ninianus, whom our vulgar language calls St* 
Bod.lib.iu. Ringan. For he fays " The Southern Pi&s, who 
** p ' * " dwell on the South fide of the mountains^ 
leaving the errors of idolatry, had embraced 
the true faith by the preaching of Bifhop 
Nynias, a reverend and holy man of * the na- 
tion of the Britons, who had been regularly 
inftru&ed in the myfteries of religion at Rome, 
" and fixed his Epifcopal feat at a place in the 
" province of the Bernicians called " Candida Ca- 
" /<*" becaufe he built there a church of white 
u ftone, contrary ' to the cuftom of the Britons/* 

For* 
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Fofdun fpecifies his being coeval with St. Martin lftte* 
of Tours who died in 401, and fays, he preached IV. 
to the nations u ultra fretum Scoticum," which ^v^i 
In Fordun's fenfe who lived at St. Andrews, j^j 1 ** 
means South of the Frith of Forth. Boece calls cap. 9L 
him the renowned Do&or of the Scots, Pi&s, 
and Britons : Tho* John Major, who was co-tem- b*A; 
porary with Boece, doubts of his having taught Ub# f *" 
the Scots, from the coiled which ufed to be read 
in the office for him, and begins thus, " God who 
cc by the do&rine of the holy Bifhop and Confef- 
u for Ninian didft teach the nations of the Pi&s 
€< and Britons/' without mentioning the Scots. Ma 3- 1M» 
The general voice of hiftory calls him the Apoftle cap# ** 
tof the Pi£te, and it is commonly thought he died 
about the year 430, when Palladius came over* 
tho% as I hinted before, Buchanan out of his own, 
head makes him one of Palladius 9 fcholars, no 
doubt to put the better lace upon the then fa* 
Vourite notion of Palladius being the firft who 
made Bifhops in Scotland. It is not material to 
inquire where thefe Southern Pifts dwelt, as it is 
enough for my prefent purpofe that they had a 
Bifhop Ninian among them. Yet we may take 
& look at this queftion too. Fordun fays, they 
dwelt to the South of the Scottifh Frith : And Ra- 
nulphus in his Polychronicon tells us more par- 
ticularly^ " That they dwelt in that part of the 
€C ifland which, extending from the Roman wall 
cc to the Scottifh fea, contained in it Galloway 
" and Lothian/' But Archbifhop Uflier will not f.?\ Qh ™l 

it 1 • 1 n 1 il . lib. i. c. 58* 

allow this, and confines them to the countries be- 
tween the Forth and the Grampian hills, where 
the writer of St. Ninian's life fays, " He ordained 
%t Prefbyters, confecrated Bifhops, divided the land 
* a into diocefesa and having fettled all in the faith* 

K u re- 
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letter u returned to his own fee." The Primate feemff 
IV. to have no other reafon for removing thefe Pi&s 
^ry>' to the North of the Forth, than becaufe, as he 
cap. is.™' thinks* that Southern tract having been reduced 
into a Roman province by the name of Valentia, 
was in Ninian's time poflefled by the Britons, 
and in ' ede's time by the Northumbrian Angles* 
Yet that province we are told, was erc&ed in 368* 
after which the Roman .power began to decline 
more and more in thefe parts : Till at laft, as Gil- 
das complains, about the year 426, which co- 
incides with Ninian's hiftory, the Pifts took peace* 
able poflfeffion of all the mid-land provinces to- 
wards the Eaftern coaft, up to the Northumbrian 
wall, and continued fo till fome time after the 
coming in of the Saxons in 449. 

In any cafe we may date the firft appearance of 
©hriflianity among the Pi&s from the time of 
St. Ninian, and attribute it, in a great meafure, 
if not entirely, to his labours. We are not to 
expeft- a regular fucceflion or diftinft account of 
church-matters in thefe confufed times, and amonj 
a people fo much addifted to war, and almoi 
perpetually in the field, either marching againft, 
or retiring from enemies. It is very well, every 
thipg confidered, that we know fo much of them 
as we do. About St, Ninian's time, from the 
bitter inve&ives that Gildas throws out againft 
them, we find them as far South as the Northum- 
brian wall. When the Saxons came over, they 
foon made peace with the Picks, to turn their arms 
againft the Britons who had fent for them : And 
tho* thefe Saxons, after having humbled the Bri- 
tons, oft times 7 fell upon the Pifts alfo, and by de- 
crees got fuch a footing in the midland provinces 
as to make them a part of the kingdom of Ber- 

ni* 
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nicla fet up by Ida in 547, yet it does not appear letter 
that the Pi&s of thefe parts were expelled, but ftill IV. 
remained uneafy under the Saxon yoke, and ready ^v^ 
on all opportunities to recover their pofleffions 
out of the hands of thefe new matters. So then 
according to the various events of thefe conten- 
tions, we may believe their church affairs would 
be regulated. Thus Bede tells us, that when ^ cd : HIfK , 
Ofwi King of the Northumbrians had in a great 
meafure fubdued the Pi&s and Scots who inhabit- 
ed the North of Britain, (that is, the parts as far 
north as the Friths of Forth and Clyde, which 
thefe old writers oft fuppofe to be the Northern 
extremities of what they call Britain,) and made 
them tributary to him, he appointed Wilfrid, 
Archbifhop or York, to be Bifhop of the Picts, as 
far as Ofwi's empire over them extended. In 
67 o 7 Egfrid the fon and fucceffor of Ofwi defeat- 
ed the revolting Pi&s with a great flaughtcr. In 
68 1 j Wilfrid being on account of his pride and 
turbulent humour banifhed out of the Northum- 
brian territories, Theodore, Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, who then was Wilfrid's enemy, divided the 
fee of York into -three or four Epifcopal jurif- 
di&ions, and among the reft ordained one Trum- 
wine Bifhop of the province of the Picts which 
was then fubjeft to the Englifh : This Trumwine 
affifted at a fynod held by Theodore in 685 at 
Twiford in Northumberland, and fubfcribes him- 
felf, Trumwine Bilhop of the Picts. That fame 
year Egfrid was killed in battle by the Pitts, who 
thereupon, fays Bede, "recovered all their pof- Bcd - ^ >* 
" feflions which the Angks had held: And 0, 
* c Trumwine, who had been their Biihop, retired 
" with • his Monks and Clergy, from Abercorn 
|C in the neighbourhood of the Forth, where thoy 

K z " had 
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letter " had refided, to the monaftery of Strenefful, TH>W 
IV. " Whitby, where he died/* I have taken j&£ 
VW more notice of all this, both to fhew the confut 
ed and flu&uating (late of the Southern : parJ£ 
of what is now Scotland, when the inhabitant 
iirft came over to chriftianity, and to confirm the 
probability I have already mentioned, of thetp 
people's having been affifted and directed in their 
converfion by the clergy in their Southern neigl>- 
bourhood, who, we are fure, as far back as w£ 
have any certainty about them, whether Britoqs 
or Saxons, were always, without interruption, 
under the infpe&ion of Bifliops. This then was 
the fituation of church affairs at firft and for fome 
trad of time, in the Southern divifion of thefc 
PiSs, whom I have no fcruple to call, in part, 
our anceftors. 

But there was another divifion of them, to the 
North of the Grampian hills, and extending all 
along the Eaftern coaft of what is now called thje 
Lowlands, to the utmoft extremity of the iflan<j, 
even as fome think to the very Orkneys. Thefe 
were not fo foon converted as their Southern 
countrymen, probably becaufe of their fo much 
greater remotenefs from the opportunities of Bri- 
bed, lib.iii. tifh affiftance. For Bede tells us, it was only in 
«*p*4« ^ y ear ^6^ which was the 9th year of their 
King Brude, fon of Meilochon, that the gofpel 
was preached to them by the labours and piety of 
the famous Columba. This man was born in 
Ireland, about the year 520, of noble parentage,, 
and being obliged, on account of fome religious 
differences, to leave his native country, where he 
Prim de ^ ac * long been confpicuous for his zeal and regu- 
ap. 1}. larity, came over to the Weftern ifles of Scotland, 
and got one of them, then called Hy, in donation 

from 
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fart the SwttUh King Cpnvallus, where ^letter 
folded * mpnaftery wnaer bis own iirfpefltiw a* **• 
Abbot, which in prpcefc of time became, and VVV 
§99* continued, of great repute over all Britain 
Thi* 13 that ifland which Boece calls Jona, and tp 
which he f»ys Fergus II. fent the valuable coUeo 
tio9 of beoks from Rome ; Thp' by the undoubfc* 
«d teftimpoy of cotemporary writer* we are ^Turcd 
Columba was the firft who began a moua&ery in 
*t, an ^ fro*** whom it feems to have got the name 
ftf" Jpna, which fignifies in Hebrew what Cplunab* 
4oes in Latin, a Dove, as in honour pf him it is 
to this day called Hy-Columkill. This holy man's 
Jiiis was written about eighty years after his death 
by Adamnanus, one of his fuccefibrs in the go- 
vernment of that monaftery, which, next tp the 
writings of Gildas, is the mod ancient hiftprical 
piece remaining of any Britifb writer. And by it 
we are informed, that Columbus' journeys from 
Hy, going to and returning from the habitation of 
Brude King of the Pids, were by JL^ouglMiefs : 
Whence it appears, that befides the ordinary 
abode of the Pictifh Kings at Abernethy ifi 
2>trathern, King Brude mult have had another re- 
sidence at the North end of Lough-nefs, and that 
probably too his dominions extended to the Ork- 
neys, fince we find Columba intreating King 
Brude to command the Prince of the Orkneys 
(who was prefent, and had given hoftages to 
Brude for his fidelity) to be favourable to the 
Monks whom Columba had fent to thefe iflands. vthtt <k 
This Brude was a pa£an, and fhut his doors Prin,CI *- 
againft Columba when he firft went to vifit him : Crit*Eflar, 
But the affiduity and perfeverance of the holy p- *3— m- 
man prevailed, and laid fuch a foundation for 

the general converfipn of that whole divifion, 

that * 
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letter that he is juftly efteemed the Apoftle of thi 
IV. Northern Pi&s, as St. Ninian fo long . before is of 

v>*y^ the Southern: And thus we fee how and when 
chriftianity was begun among that orice renownfeA 
people of the Pi&s, from whom I have faid the 
prefent inhabitants of Scotland are, in all proba- 
bility, as much defcended, and with whom, in. 
that cafe, they certainly are as much conne&ed 
as they are from or with the Scots. 

But thefe two, Ninian and Columba, are not 
the only refpe&able names in the religious hiftorjr 
of our country in thefe early times. We read of 
a St. Servanus, whom our hiftorians make a difc 
ciple of Palladius, and they further fay that Pal- 
ladius ordained him Bifhop, and fent him to the 
Orkneys. The writer of St, Mungo's life, whom 
Archbiftiop Ufher quotes as prior to Fordun,~ fays, 
that " Palladius, on his coming to Scotland* 
" found there the holy man Servanus, and took 
" him to be his fellow-labourer in the Lord's 

ufoer de " vineyard." So it would feem Servanus had 

prim. c. 15. k een here before Palladius, and had got fome^fort 
of refidence about the Frith of Forth : for Fordun, 
fpeaking of the ifland of Inch-keith, fays, " In it 
prefided the Abbot S. Adamnanus, who honour- 
ably received St. Servanus with his compani- 

Scotkhr. cc ons on ^eir fi r ft coming into Scotland." And 

cap. 6. in the life of St. Mungo we read that Servanus 
baptized him at Culinrofs, now Culrofs in Fife, 
where he was born. Which traditions, if true, 
make this old Saint belong to the Pi&s, as much 
as his being employed by Palladius would, on the 
common hypothecs, affign him to the Scots. 

Another fluning chara&er in thefe old chro- 
nicles is Kentigern, or St. Mungo : Of whom 
tradition goes that he was of Royal blood, being, 

as 
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is was fuppo r ed, the fon of Eugenius III. King of letter, 
the Scots by a Thametis, daughter or grandchild IV. 
to a Lothus King of the Pi&s ; that his mother, 
to conceal her difgrace, bore him privately at Cul- 
rofs on the Forth, that St. Servanus baptized the 
child there, and called him firft Kean-tiern* which 
fignifies Head-Lord, but afterwards, on feeing the 
boy's good qualities, gave him the familiar ap- 
pellation of Mun^bu, dear friend, whence came 
both his names, the Latin Kentizernus and vulgar 
Mungo. But there is a difficulty in this account 
of making Senranus baptize Mungo, if Servanus 
was N a man of repute when Palladius came to 
the country in 430, and if it be true which John 
of Tinmouth writes of Mungo, that he went to 
Rome to vifit Pope Gregory, who came to the 
Popedom in 590. In which cafe either Servanus 
or Kentigern muft have lived to . an extreme old 
age, much, beyond the common length of life 
even in thofe days. I know this difficulty has 
been forefeen by Kentigern's biographers, and a 
folution offered, by telling us* that he lived a hund- 
red and eighty five years, which indeed removes 
the objection, but at the expence of a very great 
improbability. Yet we have good authority to be 
allured that there was fuch a perfon ; that he was 
a good and holy man; that he preached the 
gofpel in the country about Glafgow, and found* 
ed a church there, where the cathedral to this 
day is called after him St. Mungo's ; that being 
driven from that fee by the iniquity of one Mer- 
lon, a petty prince of the country, he retired in- 
to North Wales, and fat foine years Bilhop in a 

Slace called Elwy ; that being invited back by 
Ierkin's fucceffor Roderick, he left his charge in 
-Wales to his diiciple Afaph, (from whom it has 

been 
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better been long; called the diocefe of St- Afaph,) 
IV. returned to Glafgow, inhere he died in a good 

C^VNj old age. This is all that can be gathered with 
any confidence concerning him, 6ut of the vari* 
ous, and fome of them, unchronological, accovatts 
of him that his hiftorians have publifhed t(> the 
world. 

I,might have mentioned fundry other old preach- 
ers in our country, of whom *e have only the 
names extant ; and thefe names too fo much cooj 
tended about, that we are not certain whethe* 
they belonged to our forefathers of not. But 
thefe I have mentioned admit of no difpute, and 
are allowed by univerfal donfent to have planted 
the gofpel at various times, and in the various 
parts of what is now called Scotland. Even Pal* 
hdius himfelf, whom from our prefent title 6f 
Scots we pretend to have mod concern in, noi> 
withftanding of all the ftir that the Irifli writeit 
have made to confine him to their country, is ao 
knowledged by thefe very writers to have died 
in what is now our country, and a place in out 
country retains his name and memory to this 
day. 

Upon the whole then, from what has been faid 
this much follows, that in the fpace of about two 
hundred years, from the year 400 or thereabout, to 
the year 603 when Columba died, we fee in this 
country a Ninian among the Southern Pi£U and 
at Whitehern in Galloway, a Palladius fent to 
the Scots and dying in the Merns, a Servanus at 
Culrofs, a Kentigern at Glafgow, and a Columb* 
in the Weftern ifles and at Lochnefs. And, ex- 
cept Columba, we find them all called Bifhops, 
and fpoken of as performing all the offices, and 
exercifing all the powers that ever any of the pri- 

mi- 
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mitive Bifhops did. Whether they poffeffed the letter.; 
large revenues, or enjoyed the fplendid dignities IV. 
of modern Bifhops, is not a material quefhon^— 
They were Bifhops in the true Apoftolical fenfe* 
and that is fufficient for the friends of Epifcopacy* 
The darknefs of thofe ages, as well as the con* 
fiifed unsettled ftate of our country, for a long 
time after it became chriflian, prevents our get- 
ting fuch clear intelligence in thefe matters, as 
the Eaftern parts of the world, and the annals of 
polite Greece and Rome afford. Any civilization 
of our Northern parts came in with chrifBanity, 
and it is not to be expe&ed that in the dawning 
of that civilization our country fhould be able to 
furnifh fuch accurate hiftorians as thole nations 
who had heen fo long polifhed and improved be- 
fore us. We are now advancing to an era of 
fome jnore light and intelligence, than what we 
have yet met with, though (till not fo clear and 
fatisfa&ory as could be wifhed. However, fuch 
as it is, my next letter (hall begin to lay it open : 
Mean time, I conclude this with being, as ever, 

Yours, &c. 



LET- 
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LETTER 

V. 



LETTER V. 

Miffion of Augujiin into Britain by Pope Gregory 

Con/equences of it Account of the ecele- 

fta/lical Hijtorian Bede- — and of the Piftifh 
Churches as recorded by him and others. Story 
qfRegulus, with the Relicts of St. Andi 
•Account of the Pi ft if h Church concluded. 



WHEN I call the miffion of Auguftin and 
his aflbciates into Britain by rope Gre* 
gory, an era of more light and intelligence thaa 
what we have yet met with, I do not mean that 
any new illumination was thereby conveyed to 
our country, but oflly that the old communi- 
cation was again opened, which had formerly 
fubfifted between the ifland of Britain, and the 
polite part of the continent. This communica- 
tion had been in a great meafure interrupted, 
during the mod of the time when thofe chri- 
ftian Worthies flourifhed, whom I have mention- 
ed in the preceding letter. The power of the 
Romans was much diminifhed both at home and 
abroad, about th$ time of Palladius. Not many 
years after, they withdrew their troops altogether 
out of Britain. And in their room, the Saxons, 
a heathen and barbarous race, got entrance.— 

Thefe 
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Thefe perfidious auxiliaries fqon turned their arms letter 
againft the poor chriftian Britons, and* drove V. 
fuch of them as efcaped their butchering hands 
into the mountains of Wales, or over the Sol- 
way Firth into the South-weft parts of Scotland. 
The Scots and Pi&s all this time were likewife 
in perpetual agitation; fometimes fighting with 
one another, fometimes affifting the Southern con- 
tenders, and many times obliged to defend their 
own territories againft the Saxon invaders. They 
had little or no acquaintance with writers abroad, 
who might have recorded their tranfa&ions, and 
little feifurfe or quiet at home to record them them* 
felves. 

With refpefik to Ireland, the cafe feems to have 
been very different. That ifland, tho* fo near 
to Britain which was one entire fcene of con- 
fufion and tumult, had long enjoyed peace. The 
Romans had never attempted a fettlement in it, 
tho* fo oft provoked by the Scots making inroads 
into the Britifh territories : Which, by the by, 
is another proof that thefe Scots had not come 
put of Ireland on fuch incurfions, fince it is more 
than probable, if the Romans had known fo, that 
they w$uld, when vi&orious as they oft were, 
have purfued thefe pillagers, as • they called therti, 
into their own country, and taken revenge of 
them at home. Neither Pi&s, Britons, nor Saxons 
ever looked towards Ireland with hoilile defigns. 
Some fquabbles might have been now and then 
among their petty lords and princes at home: 
tiut they were not molefted by foreign enemies ; 
and it was not till near three hundred years after 
the period now before us, that the Norwegians, 
under their leader Turgefius, made that lament- 
able djevaftation. in it for thirty- years, of which 
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letter their writers give Aich a tragical defcription.— - 
V. Accordingly when St. Patrick landed in Ireland, 

V^rv which was much about the time of Palladius, we 
find his bulinefs going on quietly enough on the 
whole, notwithftanding of a few interruptions now 
and then, and churches planted thro 9 various 
parts of the ifland in fuch order, and with fuch 
continuance of fuccefs, that before the year 6oo» 
which I am fuppofmg terminates our Britifh era 
of darknefs, there were Biflioprics ^refted, and 
xnonafteries and colleges founded and flourifliing, 
in almoft every province of it. And what could 
this fc> glaring difference be owing to, but to the 
calm and freedom from external invafions which 
Ireland was bleft with, while the poor ifland of 
Britain continued a perpetual field of defolation 
and bloodlhed to the warlike Pifts, the fierce 
Scots, the perfecuted Britons, and the barbarous 
Saxons, divided at laft among themfelves into their 
heptarchy or feven kingdoms? 

a. Di But when Auguflin, or Auftin, came over, the 

5 * 6% condition of Britain had begun to put on another 
kind of face. In the North, the Fids had been 
enlightened by the rays of the gofpel breaking 
in upon them, from the preaching of a Britifh 
Ninian and an Irifh Columba. The Scots had got 
full time to model their government into foiqe lort 
of regular order, and were beginning to attend 
more to police than to plunder. The old Britons, 
after many fruitlefs ftruggles for liberty, had now 
fat down more contentedly than for many years paft, 
in the wild and confined habitations to which they 
were reduced : And the victorious Saxons had at 
laft been fatisfied with the fine provinces which 
they had got pofFeffion of either by arms or treaty, 
and be^an to look abroad to the neighbouring 

coa* 
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continent for alliances and connexions- For about i-£ttbr 
this time we read, that Ethelbert the King of Kent, v# 
and moft powerful of all the Saxon Monarchs, had ^^£ b .. 
married Bertha, daughter to Charibert, one of the M p. »i." u 
Kings of Gaul, who being a Chriftian, had pac- 
tionedwith Ethelbert for her religion, and had 
brought a Bifhop Luidard out of Gaul with her. 
Here then, befides a door opened to Auftin, 
which the writers on the Romifli fide have not 
properly acknowledged, we find a correfpondenge 
appearing which had not been for many year& 
before, and which in time would no doubt tend 
to produce the defirable effefts of cultivation and 
refinement. And as thefe happy effefts are by 
all judicious writers confeffed to have been owing 
to the Roman fettlements in Britain, without jus- 
tifying the ambition and luft of power from 
which thefe fettlements arofe, fo we need not he- 
fitate to attribute the fame good confequences to 
the million of Auftin and his companions, without 
being obliged to approve the title, or homologate 
the claims, of him who fent them. We fee chri- 
ftianity ftepping in among the Saxons before Gre- 
gory thought proper to take any notice of them. 
And as it was acknowledged, with refpeft to the 
Scdts to whom Palladius was fent, that they were 
believers in Chri/f 9 fo was the cqfe with the Sax- 
ons too : There were believers, and the means 
of beKeving among them, before Auftin had any 
tiling to do with them. And thefe weak be- 
ginnings might have in time and by degrees in. 
creafed and fpread over the whole land, tho' nei- 
ther Gregory nor any of his fucceffors had ever 
interfered. For, even as it was, this million was 
much forwarded by the correfpondence already 
formed between the Kentifh and Gaulifh courts, 

which 
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letter which gave Auftin the benefit of Gallic inter- 
V. pretef s to go with him : And when he landed, 
* he found a King who had heard of chriftianity, 
a Queen who with her retinue made public pro- 
feffion of it* a Bifhop with clergy to govern and 
affift that infant church, and a temple or church 
of old {landing, fince the times of Britifh chri- 
flianity, where the Queen and her Bifhop met for 
the offices of chriflian worfhip. . Here then was a 
foundation laid, and that too on a new and 
friendly intercourfe between the pagan Saxoni 
and chriflian Franks, which, in procefs of timg, 
Bifhop Luidard and Queen Bertha might have 
built upon, and railed a goodly (Iru&ure from. 

But not to infill further upon this, it is enough 
for me to take the fad as it flands, and to date 
from this period a new era of intelligence and 
communication about the church affairs of the 
whole ifland. For in lefs than a century after 
Auftin, arofe the Venerable Bede, as he is called, 
who is the firfl proper ecclefiaflical hiflorian that 
Britain can boaft of. The Adamnanus, whom \ 
fpoke of before, tho* he was a little older than 
Bede, wrote only the life of his predeceffor Co- 
Iumba, and confined himfelf to the labours of 
that Saint in the monaftery of Hy, and among 
the Northern Picts. But Bede, having by hi^ 
connexions a more extenfive correfpondence, took 
a larger compafs, and thro* his hiftory of the 
Saxon churches, which feems to have been his 
main defign, iaterfperfes all that he knew of 
ecclefiaflical matters among the other nations of 
Britain. And he had good opportunity of being 
tolerably well acquainted with the Northern na T 
lions, being born in what is now called the 
bifhoprick of Durham, and rcftding all his time 

in 
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in the monaftery of Wiremouth in that diftrift, letter 
not for diftant from the Pi&ifh borders. From V. 
him therefore we have the firft fure beginnings v-/v^> 
of acquaintance even with our own church con- 
cerns. And tho', when he goes back to the re- 
mote antiquities of our original plantations, and 
has nothing but vague reports at fuch a vaft 
diftance of time to trufl to, he may fometimcs 
fall into miftakes, as later critics have difcover- 
ed ; yet in his accounts of fuch things as were 
fo near to his own day, efpecially of ecclefiaflical 
matters, which feem to have been his princi- ' 
pal ftudy, he certainly deferves all the credit 
ufually given to writers of his character. From 
him we have learned the converfion of the South- 
ern Pi&s by St. Ninian, and from Adamnanus 
<that of the Northern Pi&s by St. Columba. For 
method's fake therefore let me at once difcufs 
what we know of the church hiftory of that 
people, from the era of their refpe&ive conver- ; 
fions down to their union with, or fubjeftion to 
the Scots under Kenneth Macalpin. And for this, 
little tho* it be, we are obliged to Bcde, and 
feme few remains of Pi&ifh annals that have 
come down to our times. Indeed it is but fonie 
loofe and fcattered hints that we have to trult to. 
A continued chain of hiftory is not to be ex- 
pe&ed. Some fragments have been met with 
and preferved by a few curious antiquaries. The ££"* ! T ^.- 
laborious Mr. Thomas Inncs has published an old Crit E ~ : 
chronicle or catalogue of the Pi&ifh Kings, from p.'ici.i^. 
their firft King Cruithne down to Brude their * nd ^ 
laft King, which tho* Mr. Goodall feems to def- i ™rod«<i. 
pife on account of fome chronological defe&s, cb - ?• 
yet it appears on the main to be not altogether 
contemptible, . as it contains fome anecdotes re- 
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letter lative to our prefent inquiry. In it we read, that 
V. in the nineteenth year of Druft the fon of Erp 

y*r*u their thirty feventh King, the holy Biftiop Patrick 
landed in Ireland : That Ne&an Morbet, fon of 
Erp their thirty ninth King, in the 5th year 
* of his reign gave Abernethy with its pertinents 
to God and St. Brigide, in prefence of a holy 
Abbefs Dairlugtach, who fung Allelujah over that 

scotkhron. donation. Fordun indeed fays, it was Garnard 

n! " " fon of Domnach, (whom the chronicle makes their 
fiftieth King,) who built the collegiate church of 
Abernethy, which place he adds was the chief 
feat, both royal and epifcopal, of all the kingdom 
of the Pifts for many years. The chronicle like- 
wife tells us, that Brude fon of Meilochon their 
forty ninth King, was baptized by St. Columba in 
the ninth year of his reign, which Bede fays, in 
conformity to the computation of years in the ca- 
talogue, was the year $65. From other accounts 
we learn, that a Conltantine King of the Pi&s 
founded the bifhoprick of Dunkeld, und a Hun- 
gus, cotemporary with our Achaius, endowed 

^14? Kilremont, now St. Andrews. And the chartu- 
lary of St. Andrews mentions a Brude fon of Der« 
gard, their lafl King before their union, who 

Folio 50,51. gave Lochlevin to God and St. Servanus. 

Such is the lame and imperfed intelligence we 
are able to pick out of Scattered^ fragments, and 
find it difficult enough, I own, to knit thefe ac- 
counts to one another, or adjuft them to the rules 
of chronology. Yet in general they (hew, that 
chriftianity had made a confiderable progrefs a- 
jnong the Pi&s, and was liberally fupported, ac- 
cording to the piety of thofe times. It has been 
thought that they had but one Bifliop at a time, 
and that his feat was at Abernethy the metro- 

p*. 
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polls of the kingdom : And this too has been letter 
improved into an objedtion againft modern Epif- k _ 
copacy by the impugners of that conftitution. But 
tho* it had been fo, of which however we have 
bo certainty, fuch a provifion might have ferved 
the exigencies of the church in thofe days, and 
among a people who probably were not all, and 
at once converted from paganifm, fo might have 
been (applied in facred miniftrations by inferior 
clergy under the infpe&ion of one Bifhop. It 
was fo, as we read in church hiftory, with the 
Scythians and Goths who, for a long time after 
chriftianity got footing among them, had but one 
Bifhop to take care of them. Indeed of the re- . 
:ular and continued fucceffion of our Pi&ifh 
Hfhops we have few, if any, certain accounts, 
which is neither to be wondered at, nor made a 
handle of one way or other, as it is not Angular, 
For in the early times of ecclefiaftical antiquity, 
hiftory prefents us with a vaft number of churches 
in Africa, Alia, Greece, &c. where we are fure, 
from correfponding documents, there were regu- 
lar, continued fucceffions of Bifhops, and yet we 
know nothing of the names of moft of thefe 
Bifhops, unlefs any of them now and then made 
a figure, or were engaged in any controverfy or 
important bufinefs that came within the fphere 
ef hiftory to take notice of v And this feems to 
have been the cafe with our Pi &ifh churches. — 
They had few or no hiftorians of their own, and 
they were not confpicuous enough on the ftage 
of Europe to have their ecclefiaftical affairs hand- 
ed down to pofterity by foreigners. Yet we 
have the names of fome of their Bifhops pre- 
ferved to this day. Their fir ft converter Ninian 
is called a Bifhop by all who fpeak of him, as 

M well 
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letter well as his cotemporarics Ambrofe or Auguftine 
V. are. We read of a Columba about the year 640 
\^W Bifhop of Dunkeld, which at that time belonged 
to the Pifts, and who educated the famous St. 
uMdcPr. Cuthbert. I have already mentioned a Trum- 
cap. xv. wine Bifhop at Abercom among the Pi&s about 
the year 680. In a council held at Rome by 
^ Pope Gregory II. in 721, we find among the fub- 
fcribers a " Ferguftus Epifcopus Scoriae Pi&us" 
Pi&ifh Bifhop of Scotland, along with a Sedu- 
lius " Epifcopus Britanniae de genere Scoterum," 
Fimr. hift. Bifhop of Britain from the nation of the Scots. 
Ecckr. ad Even as far down as towards the clofe of the 
7%s ' Pi&ifh monarchy, according to Archbifliop Ufher, 
we meet with a Tarnanus Bifhop of the Pi&s, 
whom yet the primate would be claiming to 
Ireland by producing an old martyrology where 
there is mention of a St. Tarnanus, Bifhop of 
tTfher ut Lifmore in Ireland. Perhaps this Tarnanus Bifhop 
ftt P«* of the Pifts may be the fame with the difciple of 
Palladius whom Boece calls Tervanus, and For- 
dun Tarananus, but who, in any fhape, feems to 
have been a man of great repute, as there is a 
place called after him to this day Banchory Tar- 
nan, and his memory preferved, as is the common 
way among us, by a market, St. Tarnan's Fair, 
about the middle of June, like the Paddy-fair in 
honour of his predeceflor, and probably his matter 
Palladius.* 

# This place, which flands upon Dee twelve miles or ib Weft 
from Aberdeen, tho' now but a petty obfcure village, appears from 
the name of it to have been a place of fome account, like the fV 
mous Banchor in Wales, which in the British language, we are 
told, lignifies " pulcher chorus" the fair or goodly choir, and 
was once a renowned monaftery and the r :atof learning in that 
country, but different from the now biihoprick of Bangor in 

I 
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I have not, in this collection of broken . intelli- letter 
gence about the Pi&ifh church, taken any notice IV. 
of the wonderful dory of Regulus with the relifts " ~ ^ 
of the Apoftle St. Andrew, under a Pi&ifh King 
Herguft, about the year 360, which has been 
much infilled on, and even made the foundation 
of our metropolitical fee of St. Andrews, but is fo 
confounded with jarring narrations, and wrapped 
up in fuch a cloud of fable, that it will not go 
down with an age fo hard to pleafe in thefe mat- 
ters as ours is. I know the Barons of Scotland 

Carnarvon (hire : For the old monaftery of Banchor, which has 
long been in ruins, was in Flintfhire, upon a river called Dee too, 
which ieparates this part of Wales from Cheshire. It was the 
Abbot of this monaftery, Dinothus, who oppofed the pretentions 
of the Pope's mi (Bo nary Auftin, and refolutely told him, that he 
and his Monks owed obedience to none upon earth, bat, under 
Chrift, to their metropolitan the Bifliop of Caerleon upon Efk : 
In punifhracnt of which contumacy, it is faid that, according to 
Auftin's prophecy, Edilfrid King of the Northumbrian Saxons 
foon after marched an army againft them, and murdered eleven 
hundred and fifty of them in one day. It is certain they bad 
long been a refpeclable body, and as it were, an academy to all 
the South parts of Britain. There was likewife in Ireland, and 
no doubt in imitation of this Britifh one, a monaftery of Ban- 
chor in Ulfter, founded by a St. Congal about the year 560.— 
Why then may not our Banchory be fuppofed to have had its 
name from fome refemblance to the Britiih Banchor, and (o tg 
have been a choir or feat of clergy to the Picts of that dilkricl, 
either founded or pitched upon by Biftiop Tarnanus to be his re- 
fidence in the neighbourhood, as it is, of his predecefTor's For- 
dun ? The decay of the place now from what perhaps it has been 
a thoufand years ago, needs be no greater objection to this fuppo- 
fition than the prcfent condition of Abernethy in Strathern is a- 
gainft its having once been the habitation of the Pidtifh Kings. 
If fo, it points out the remains at lead of a church fettlement in 
thefe Northern parts, and (hews that, however mean and undif- 
tinguimed^a fpot this Banchor Tarnani is now, it may have been- 
a college of clergy for the infhu&ion of our forefathers long be* 
fore either Aberdeen or Mortlich. 
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utter in their inftru&ions to their commiffioners at 
V. Rome, and afterwards in their famous letter to 

WW the Pope, do build much upon this legend : But 
thefe great men were not critics : Neither did 
their caufe require it. All they had to do, was to 
produce fome counter plea of antiquity, whether 
juft or not, to bear down, with an equal face of 
effrontery, the fabulous (lories of the King of 
England in fupport of his unjuft claim. A more 
likely beginning of a connexion with St. Andrew 
might have been had from the later and better 
vouched account in our hiftorians, and even in 

p«ch. fcjft. Buchanan himfelf, of St. Andrew appearing to 

r«. 5 6 !° ^ * en K&ifh King Hungus about the year 800 
or fo, and promifing him the viftory over his 
enemies, which accordingly he gained the next 
day. That our forefathers mull have had fome 
caufe or other for a particular regard to the me- 
mory of this Apofile, appears from his having 
been always reckoned the Patron-Saint of Scot- 
land, as long, at lead, as it was fafhionable for 
nations to obferve fuch diftin&ions, and pick out 
their patrons from the Kalendar. This is a well 
known faft, and whatever light it may be viewed 
in now, whether as an infignificant whim or a 
prepofterous pra&ice, it is certain our anceftors 
thought otherwife. But whence fhould the Scots 
have derived this peculiar veneration for St. An- 
drew ? It was not to the ir country, nor among them 
that the Achaian Monk Regulus brought his re* 
HQs. It was not to a King of theirs that the Apoftle 
is Aid to have appeared. It was the people of 
the Pi&s who had the glory of all this : Yet the 
Scots claimed it as belonging to them. What 
could this be owing to, but to a belief that their 
Kings were the proper fucceffors to thofe Fic- 

tifh 
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tilh Kings, not the deftroyers of the nation ? And lstter 
confequently that they were juftly entitled to V. 
every privilege or part of chara&er which their 
Pi&ifh predeceffors had ever enjoyed. Before I 
have done with the Pi&ifh church, it may be pro- 
per to give fome account of the fucceflbrs of 
St. Ninidn in his fee of Candida Cafa or White- 
iem 9 which, whatever it did then, has now for 
nmny years belonged to our kingdom of Scot* 
land. But indeed from the time of that venerable 
Prelate, tvho died in it about the year 430, we 
have nothing on record about it, till near three 
hundred vears after, that we meet with a Pe&hel- 
xnus in it. It is true Boece pretending Bede's 
authority, fpeaks of an Acca in it. But Bede Boet |, # H& 
himfelf, who was acquainted with Acca, places Lib. 9. 
him in Hagulftad, now Hexam, and makes Pec- 
thelmus his cotemporary. To Pe&helmus fuc- Bed. lib. n 
ceeded Frithwald in 735, in whofe time Egbert tt £ 24 ; ^ 
King of the Northumbrians, and Unnuft King £ p *£*' 
of the Pi&s, took Alcluid, and brought all the 
people of that province under their fubje&ion. — 
To Frithwald in 763 fucceeded Pechtwin: To 
Pechtwin Ethelbert in 777 : To Ethelbert in 791 
Beadwulf, and then a Hethred, after whofe time 
that country was feized by the Scots, and by 
them called Galloway, which came under the in- 
fpe&ion of the Biftiop of Sodor in Man, till 
Malcolm Canmoir reftored the fee of Whitehern, 
and made it the cathedral of Galloway ever after. 
Such have been the alterations and viciffitudes of 
government in thefe parts : And it is not to be 
wondered at, if the records of the church (hould 
have proportionably fufFered amidft thefe confu- 
sions of the (late. I always am, 

Yours, &c 

LETTER 
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LETTER VI. 

Farther Account of Columba, and of the Monajlefy 
which be founded in Hy Pajfage of Bede re- 
lating to it Story of Columba recorded by 

Adamnanus — f—MiJJion of Aidan 9 Finan, and 
Colman, from the Monaftery of Hy 9 to the Nor- 
thumbrian Church— —tbefe three proved to be 
Bijhops of Lindisfarne in that Church. 



HAVING, in the preceding letter, finifhed 
what little account we can give of the ec- » 
clefiaftical affairs of the Pi&s, we return now to 
the other half of our original flock, the Scots ; • 
and perhaps we . fhall not find much to fay of 
them, during the period we are now looking back 
to." We have heard of a Palladius feat from 
Rome to them about the year 430, and of a 
Columba from Ireland getting a refidence among 
them in 565. But here is a long interval of 
more than a hundred and thirty years, which* 
we do not well know how to fill up. Our awn. 
hiftorians indeed, of whom the oldeft extant is 
eight hundred years polterior to this period, are 
at no more lofs for this fpace, than they were; 
for the fpace of two hundred years before. But 
tfxey have produced no good vouchers for what 

they 
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they fay of either. As the uncertainty, or I may letter 
Jay, the improbability qf the ftory of the firft forty VL * 
Kings, leaves us quite in the dark with regard to v^vnj 
that long difputed period : So the debates about 
Palladius are equally unfavourable to a right un- 
derftanding of his hiftory, and of the ftate of the 
Scottifh church when he was fent to it. And 
even when we look forward to the time of Co- 
liimba, which comes now under our view, we 
can only learn in general, from the bed accounts 
that have been handed down to us, that the 
greater part of the Scots then were chriftians, 
that their Kings were fo, and that there feems 
to have been fomething of church order among 
them. That this had been begun by Palladius 
may be admitted; but, as appears mod likely, 
with no great fuccefs : Probably for want of the 
language, as it is not to be thought that a Ro- 
man clergyman would be acquainted with our 
old Gaelic, or that the believing Scots would un- 
derftand his Latin. This inconvenience, it feems, 
had been feared and attended to in fome fubfe- 
quent millions. For Bede tells us, that when BrtJ% \ {h% « ; 
Auguftine and his companions had, in obedience cap. 23 • 15. 
to Pope Gregory's orders, gone fo far on their 
journey toward Britain, they began to be difcou- 
raged from the attempt upon many confiderations, 
of which this was not the leaft, that they did not 
underftand the language of the country: Upon 
which the Pope procured them Interpreters from 
France, who from the affinity of the two languages 
might be of ufe to them ; and to this affiftance Col, Hift. 
we may reafonably impute a great part of the b, *-P- 64 * 
fuccefs of the undertaking. But we do not read 
of any fuch provifion in the million of Palladi- 
um from the fame quarter, fo that we cannot 
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letter expeffc to find fuch a •rfch harveft under fudk 
VI. a fenfible diiadvantage. Yet fome little thing 

Vv*^ might have been done during even the fliort time 
that he continued in this country: And any 
Scattered feeds of the faith which, it feerns, had 
been, by fome means or other, fown among the 
Scots before his coming, might have been en- 
couraged and brought forward by what little wa* 
tcring or culture he was able, or had time to 
beftow upon them. But how the work was car* 
ried on from his time to the time of Columba, 
we have little or no certainty. Even Archbifhop 
Spotfwood cannot in all that fpace find the name* 
of any preachers of chara&er among the Scots, 
but a Hildebert and his fcholar Sedulius, whom 
his , brother-primate and coternporary Ufher will 
not yield to us, but claims, and with reafong in 
all appearance very cogent, to his own country 

A D# of Ireland. When Columba indeed appeared a- 

$6j. mong them, there break out fome clearer rays of 
light concerning them. The monaftery which t 
by the gift of the then Scottifh King Convallus, 
who, we are told, was a moft pious man, he 
founded in Hy, foon became famous, and made 
as great a figure in the church-annals of North 
Britain, as Banehor did in the South. Columba 
himfelf was the firft governor or Abbot of it, 
and we have the names of nine of his fucceflbrs 
in that office from the year 597, when he died, 
to the year 710, viz. Baithenus, Fergnaus, Sege- 
nius, Suibneus, Cumineus Albus, Failbeus, A- 

v&tr de damnanus, Conanus and Dunchadus. And Bede 

BclTiib mi te ^ s us f urt ^ er » ^ at ^s monaftry of Hy or 
c. 3. ' Ycolmkill ftill retained a fuperiority over all the 

monafteries of Columba's foundation, either in 

Britain or Ireland, fo that all the monafteries 

both 
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both among the Scots and Northern Pi&s were letter 
fubje& to it, which may ferve to explain that VI. 
other miftaken paffage of the fame Bede, where ^*tkJ 
he fays, u That ifland ufes to have for its gover- Bed. to* m, 
" nor a Prefbyter Abbot, to whofe jurifdi&ion all c - 3- 
" the province, and the very Bifliops, by an 
" unufual regulation (ordine inufitato) ought to 
" be fubjed, after the example of the firft Doc- 
" tor of it, who was not a Bifhop, but a Pref- 
" byter and Monk." 

This humiliating obfervation of Bede's has 
been much laid hold of by all the oppofers of 
Epifcopacy, both foreign and domeftic, and fuf* 
ficient anfwers have been as oft given to the ar- 
guments drawn from it* It is needlefs to fay 
that Bede might have been miftaken, which in- 
deed would cut the knot at once. But we may 
fafely fay that his words have been miftaken, and 
miferably perverted to a quite different meaning 
from what one of his principles could have in- 
tended* It is plain he calls this fubje&ion an 
unufual cuflom^ and derives it entirely from re-* 
fpe& to the memory of the great Columba. He 
fays, the Bifliops were fubjeft, &c. But what 
Bifliops ? Not all the Bifliops of thefe countries, 
but the Bifliops of that one province ; the pro-* 
vince where Columba had employed his labours, 
and in which there might be but one Bifhop at 
a time, and in regular fucceflion from one to ano- 
ther, which may very well account for Bede's 
calling them Bifliops in the plural number* This 
is Archbifliop Ufher's reafoning upon the fub- ■*?&** «*• 
je£t, who is not in general efteemed a friend to run# C#I ** 
Epifcopacy, and yet will not give up this argu- 
ment from Bede in favour of its opponents. Yea, 
he tells us, from the Ulfter annals, that there was 

$* at 
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i.ftter always a Bifhop refiding in the ifland of Hy, be- 
VI. fides the Abbot of the monaftery. I know thefe 
annals of Ulfter are little thought of by fome, 
as having been made up in one of the dark and 
ignorant ages : But Archbifhop Ufher was a fuf- 
ficient judge to diftinguifli what was genuine and 
credible in them, and to make ufe of it accord- 
ingly. But whether it was fo or not, we have 
undoubted teftimony of Columba himfelf refpe£t- 
ing the Epifcopal chara&er, from the famous ftory 
related by Adamnanus in his life of Columba. 
A certain Bifhop came to Hy, who being wil- 
ling to conceal his . chara&er, and pafs for a 
Prieft only, out of a more than ordinary fubmif- 
" fion and modefty, Columba upon the Lord's 
day defired him to aflift him at the confecration 
of the Eucharift : But when the ftranger came 
up to the altar to break the holy bread, as the 
cuftom of that place was, when two priefts were 
cc at church together, Columba looking ftedfaftly 
upon him, and difcovering his character, defired 
him to make ufe of the privilege of his order by 
breaking the bread alone : Fpr, faid he, now we 
know that you are a Bifhop : Why therefore 
have you endeavoured to conceal yourfelf, and 
hinder us from giving you due refped and vene- 
ration ?" From this ftory, related by fuch an 
early and cotemporary writer, and a writer too 
never yet called in queftion by any judicious an- 
tiquary or critic, we may draw, befides the infe- 
rence I adduced it for, thefe other two obferva- 
tions : Firft, that in thofe days the Scottifh church 
broke the holy bread at the confecration, and 
no doubt the church of Rome then did fo too, 
tho' it is certain, this pradice, warranted as it is 
by our Saviour's own example, and exproffed in 

all 
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all the antient liturgies in conformity to St. Paul's letter 
account of the institution, has been laid afide in VI. 
the Roman church, ever fince their doftrine of ,£^^7 
tranfubftantiation, made the ufe of fcparate wa- 
fers neceflary to eftablifh it againfl the concur- 
rent expreffions of St. Paul, " This is my body 
** which is broken," and of St. John, " A bone x i x . 36. 
cc of him (hall not be broken ;" From compari- 
fon of which two places, the inference is plain, 
that the Euchariftical body which was broken, 
could not be the natural body which was not 
to be broken. My fecond obfervation is, that 
when two Priefts were prefent together, tho* the 
one might in thofe days affift the other in the 
confecration, which I do not know if it be any 
where cuftomary now, yet no Prieft could regu- 
larly exercife this part of his office in the prefence 
of a Bifhop, nor even concur with a Bifhop in 
this aftion : But it was the privilege of the Bifhop 
to perform it alone, and a privilege too, to which 
Columba, with all his authority, willingly, and de- 
cently yielded. Befides all this, and to ftrengthen 
my pofition of the ifland of Hy having a Bifhop 
in it, we read, in the Englifh church hiftory, of a 
fynod held fomewhere in Northumberland in 785 
or 787, where there were fix fubfcribing Bifhops, 
at a time when there were but four fees in that 
kingdom, viz. York, Lindisfarn or Holy Ifland, 
Hagulftad or Hexam, and Candida Cafa or White- 
hern, even allowing this laft to have been then 
under that jurifdi&ion. Sir Henry Spelman there- 
fore, and others of their learned men, are of opi- 
nion that fome of the Bifhops of Scotland were 
prefent at this Northumbrian fynod : Only they 
are at a lofs where to place Adulphus, who figns 
jiimfelf Epifcopus My ienfis ecelefiac, Bifhop of the 

N 2 church 
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tETTER church of My, However a writer of our own ofc- 
VI. fers a very plaufible folution of this difficulty, by 
is^sy thinking it probable that the tranfcriber, by a 
B?ok a!" 1 " vei 7 poffible miftake of one letter, may have fet 
p- «3 down Myienfis, for Hyienfis, the church of My in- 

^c,°p-53. ** eac * °^ ^y» as ** e ^ certa " 1 ly niiftaken another of 
the fees, and called Hexam Auguftad inftead of Ha- 

gulftad. If fo, here is a Bifhop of Hy, only fifty years 
after Bede's death, which makes it not unlikely 
there might have been one there in his time. 

But there is little occafion for arguing upon the 
point. Let us take the paffage in the ftrongeft and 
mod literal fenfe that the words can bear, and it 
fays nothing to the purpofe for which it has been 
fo often adduced. The admirers of Monkery 
may boaft of it as exalting their prerogative : But 
it comes aukwardly and impertinently from the 
friends of eccleliaflical parity to make ufe of it, 
Thefe Bifhops who Were fubjeft to the Preibyter 
Abbot of Hy, were in Bede's time fuperior to 
other Prefbyters, even by his acknowledgment : 
And if that Abbot claimed or exercifed more fu- 
periority than was willingly yielded to him, out 
of veneration to his predeceffor Columba, it was 
an encroachment on the privileges of his breth- 
ren Prefbyters, which affe&s the defenders of mi- 
nifterial parity, as much as it does the retainers of 
diocefan prelacy. The truth is, that however 
ftrange the paffage may look when taken by itfelf, 
which is too much the way of managing fuch 
controveriies, yet when connected with, and in- 
terpreted by the concurrent practice of the times* 
and by other accounts of the lame hiftorian, we 
{hall find nothing in it but matter of mere com- 
pliment, and which militates not in the lead a- 
gainft the name, or order, or diftinguifhing powers 

Of 
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of Bifliops. For that Bifhops came out of this letter. 
monaftery of Hy, and went to other countries, is VI. 
as certain as any thing can be in hiftory : And 
this is fo remarkable an event among the tran- 
sitions of our old Scottifh church, that it deferves 
to be taken particular notice of. 

The cafe was this, as related by Bede. It feems 
Paulinus, who was one of Pope Gregory's original 
miifioharies, and had been ordained Bifhop of 
York in the kingdom of the Northumbrians, had 
upon the death of his favourite K ; ng Edwin, and 
the apoftacy of his fucceffors Ofrich and Eanfrid 
in 633, deferted his charge, and retired to the 
firft converted couatry of Kent : Upon which Of- 
wald, who the next year fucceeded to both thefe 
apoftates, having been, when in exile upon the 
death of his father Edilfrid who was a pagan, 
baptized and educated among the Scots, made ap- 
plication to them for a Bifhop to inftrudk and go- 
vern, or perform Epifcopal offices among his fub- 
jefts. In return to this application, Segenius then 
Abbot of Hy, after one fruitlefs miffion, fent a 
worthy man Aidan, who, by Ofwald's permiffion 
took up his refidence in Lindisfarne, a fmall iiland 
over againft Berwick, now called Holy-ifland, 
where he exercifed his Epifcopal function with 
great fuccefs and applaufe for feventeen years, and 
upon his death in 651, was fucceeded by Finan, 
who was fent from the fame monaftery of Hy, 
and fat Bifhop of Lindisfarne ten years. After 
him came Colman, who becaufe of the difputes 
about Eafler continued but three years, and then 
returned with the moft of his clergy to his own 
country. Upon which the clergy of the Romifh 
million entered again into the Northumbrian 
church, and peaceably enjojvl the fruits of what 

la- 
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tETTER labours thefe three Bifhops from Hy h&d beftow- 
VI. ed upon the people, whom, thirty years before, 
v^nr*^ Paulinus had forfaken. This is a fhort abridge- 
Bed. Hitt.j ment f t hi s w hole affair, which Bede has given 
fuch an ample narration or, and which, tho per- 
haps not immediately belonging to the particular 
hiftory of our own church, is fuch a noble monu- 
ment of the reputation and zeal of our forefathers, 
that I perfuade myfelf every true hearted Scotf- 
man will receive it with pleaiure. 

Yet, honourable as it is for our country, there 
are fome among us, who put a very different con- 
ftru&ion on it, from what was intended by the 
original relater. They will net admit thefe three 
miffionaries from Hy to have been Bifhops, at 
lead, they fay, in the modern fenfe of the word. 
They will allow them the levelling titles of clergy, 
or minifters or teachers, which is the common 
(tile generally ufed in treating of this fubjefl:.— 
But Bede, who is the fountain of all our know- 
ledge in the affair, is more particular. He expref- 
ly fays, that King Ofwald fent to the " majores 
" natu" of the Scots; meaning by the " majores 
" natu" not the old men with refpe& to age, 
who could be of no ufe to him in what he waft 
wanting, but (in Tertullian's phrafe, " feniores qui 
prefident," and indeed in current ecclefiafticai 
ftyle,) the venerable men who managed and prefid- 
ed in fuch matters. To them the King fent, beg- 
ging, " ut fibi mitteretur Amides," that they would 
fend him, not minifters, or teachers in the plural 
number, but in the fmgular, " Antifles," the 
word he always ufes to fignify a Prelate or Bifhop, 
as appears by what he immediately adds, " ac- 
4i cepit namque Pontificem Aidanum, the King 
; 4 got Aidan a Poi.tlfcx," another diflinguifhing 

word 
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word for a Bifhop, and a Bifhop too of fome letter 
eminence. Buchanan indeed, at the fame time VI. 
that he refers to Bede, tells us that the then ^-^v^ 
Scottifh King Donald fent teachers to Ofwald, ,^ ch ; JJ 1 - 
and Boece before him had faid much the fame, rcg. 53, 
which, whatever defign either of them might ^ ct ^' 
have had,feems to alter the fenfe and weaken 
the force of Bede's expreflions. For by his ac- 
count, it is evident that it was not a teacher on- 
ly, or one of the inferior clergy that Ofwald 
wifhed to have. His people were not altogether 
deftitute of what afliftance might be expe&ed from 
-one of this chara&er. Paulinus, before his going 
away, had left in his church of York, a deacon 
James, whom Bede calls a truly ecclefiaftic and^ d ;^ b ;" # 
holy man, and who, he lays, continued long af- 
ter " by his teaching and baptizing, to refcue much 
" prey from the old enemy." But this Deacon 
could not mould or organize a church, with all 
the powers of his order, or holinefs of his con- 
verfation : And therefore Ofwald wifhed to have 
one who could do this ; an Antilles, a Pontifex, 
an Epifcopus, all which high prelatical titles Bede 
gives to Aidari. Now it was to the Scots that 1 Of- 
wald applied for one of this chara&er. And how 
could he, who came to them a Pagan of eleven 
years of age, arid was made a Chriftian among 
them, have known any thing of the importance or 
ncceflity of fuch a character, if there had been no 
fuch character among them all the time he (laid 
with them ? It follows therefore, from the nature 
of King Ofwald* s requeft, and from the terms in 
which Bede expretfes it, that the requefl was not 
to the Scottifh King, who he knew, coyld not of 
himfelf grant it, but to the " majores natu," the 
proper perfons, for a Biihop to infpeel and ma- 
nage 
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letter nage the affairs of the church in his kingdom, 
VI. as he had feen done under all the chriftianity 
he knew any thing of. Accordingly Bede, who 
knew as well what belonged to the Epifcopal cha- 
racter, and was as much concerned for the honour 
of his own order of prefbyters, as any mail in his 
day, exprefsly calls Aidan and his two fucceflbrs, 
Bi/hops, and fays they ordained Bifhops and Prefby- 
ters, called fynods, in a word performed all the 
offices pertaining to that chara&er, which any Bi- 
fhop, antient or modern, ever performed. What 
more would an unprejudiced pcrfon require ? 

But, fay our objectors, who confecrated or 
made them Bifhops ? It might as well be aiked, 
who confecrated the three hundred and eighteen 
Bifhops, who were prefent at the firft council of 
Nice ? No doubt Bede, who was born within a 
few years of thefe three Scottifh Bifhops of Lindif- 
farne, and in the bounds of what was once their 
jurifdi&ion, knew well enough the regularity of 
their confecrations, tho* he has not fpecified the 
name of their confecrations. This is no more than 
what other approved church hiftorians have done 
as to many, indeed moft of the Bifhops they fpeak 
of, who yet have been acknowledged to have been 
Bifhops in the ftri&eft and moft limited fenfe.— 
Had Bede forefeen, or even fufpe&ed, that doubts 
would at any time arife about the office and or- 
der of Bifhops in general, as diftinguifhed from 
and fuperior to prelbyters, he certainly would, as 
he well could, have been more particular and full 
in his accounts of three fuch famous men as Ai- 
dan, Finan, and Colman, whom he ftill calls 
Bifhops, and upon whom, not with {landing fome 
Angularities about them which he laments, he 
beltows the higheft encomiums. But not to refl 
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altogether on this way of arguing, which yet letter 
might be thought conclufive enough againft the VI, 
obje&ion, let us fee whether we cannot make ' 
fomething out of Bede, which, if not a dire£l an- 
fwer, may lead to a fair enough fohition of the 
queftion. He tells us, that the million of Aidan 
from Hy was in the year 634 : Now both before 
and about, and after that time, we find him mak- 
ing mention of Bifhops in a country which he calls. 
Scotland. Thus he tells us, that Laurence, who 
fucceeded Auguftine in the fee of Canterbury 
about the year 604, in conjun&ion with his two 
brethren Bifhops Mellitus and Juftus, wrote a let* 
ter to the Bifhops and Abbots " per univerfam Bcd Kb .... 
" Scotiam," over all Scotland. And John, the cap. 4 ! ' * 
fuccefTor of Pope Honorius, about the year 642 
dire&ed a letter to the Scottifh Bifhops, Prefby- 
'ters and Doftors, and mentioned five of their 
Bifhops by name, viz. Thomianus, Columbanus, Ibld 
Dimanus, Chromanus, and Baithanus. Here then cap. 1$. 
we have an account, and from Bede too, of Scot- 
tifh Bifhops cotemporary with Aidan and his fuc- 
ceflbrs : Might not fome of them have been the 
confecrators of the Bifhops of Lindisfarne ? I 
know it is contended that thefe Bifhops did not 
belong to us, but were Bifhops in Ireland, PrU 
mate Ufher had led the way to this piece of crU 
ticifm: And after him, not only the Irifh and 
Englifh writers, but even fome amongft ourfelves 
in their quarrel with Epifcopacy, have laid hold 
of this evafion as if it had been decifive*. It is not 
denied that Bede calls the ifland of Ireland the 
country of the Scots, and fometimes gives it the 
name of Scotia, Scotland : But the letters, which 
he has recorded, no where bear fuch a reflric-. 

tioiit 
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letter tion.* And it is no lefs certain that he freqtieriN 
IV. Jy fpcaks of the Scots being in Britain, and calk 
their Britifh habitation likewife Scotia, of Scot- 
land. Thus fpeaking of Ceollach, one of the 
-Bifhops whom the Scottifli Bifhop Finan had con- 
fecrated for the Saxon kingdom of the Mercians* 
he fays, " This Ceollach was of die nation of the 
" Scots : Who not long after, leaving the Epif- 
copate, returned to the ifland of Hy, where 
the Scots have the capital and chief of many 
L3.cap.21. " monafteries," which he explains in another 
place by faying, " The fecond Bkhop here was 
" Ceollach, who leaving the Epifcopate returned 
csp. 24. « t Scotland, being himfelf a Scotfman." So 
likewife, in his account of the debate about Eafter* 
he fays, " Colman feeing his do&rine and fol- 
lowers defpifed, returned to Scotland to confult 
with his own people what was to be done in 
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* Here I cannot but take notice of the partiality of the Eng* 
Col. Hift. j;,^ ccclefiaftical hiftorian Mr Collier, in his tranflation of Lau- 
2m p * 8c * rence's letter, from Bede, uhere, among other things, Lauren- 
tius fays, " Sccttos vero per P.'r^mum Epifcopum in hanc 
" quam fuperius memoravimus infulam, et Columbanum Abba* 
" tern in Gallijs venicntem, n'hil difcreparc a Britonibus in eo- 
41 rum converfatione didicimus " Which literally, in Bede'* 
carelefs ufc of the prepofition " in*' with tlic accufative or abla- 
tive, run?, <c Wc have learned by the Bifhop Dagamus in the 
4€ forementioncd ifland, and by the Abbot Columbanns coming 
" into Gaul, that the Scots differ in nothing from the Britons." 
But Mr Collier renders it, " by the Bifhop Dagamus failing in- 
" to this ifland, and by the Abbot Columbanus, whom we met 
" with in France, &c." Making his readers believe, according 
to his own hypothecs, that the Scottifh Bifhop Dagamus belong- 
ed to Ireland, from his being obliged to come into Britain by 
fca, which Bcdc, whom he refers to, docs not fay : Tho' even 
if he had faidfo, it would not have fixed Dagamus to Ireland, 
fmcc the Sccttifh ifland of Hy required failing into Britain, as 
much as Ireland did. 

" the 
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V the affair/' Aad what he means by Scotland letter 
here, he particularises afterwards, " Colman. VI. 
* came firft to the ifland Hy whence he had been V^v^y 
" fent to preach to the Englifh." His general ["£ a6 - 
relation of this million is all in the fame ftrain. 
It was among the Scots that Ofwald was bap- 
tized : It was to the fame Scots among whom he 
had been baptized r that he applied for a Bifhop : 
It was from the liland of Hty> which Bede owns. 
belonged to Britain, thaU^idaa firft* then Finan 1 '" 1 c ' 3# 
and Colman were fent. Bede calls them Bi{hpps x 
originally belonging to, and receiving their cha- 
racter in a Scotland in Britain : Coeval with them. 
be fpeaks of other Scottish Bilhops, and gives us 
the names of fome of them. What re^fon can be 
found in ail that he fays, for confining thefe other 
Bifhop* to Ireland, any more than the three who, 
he exprefly fays, belonged to and came from Hy 
in Scotland. Upon the whole then, we need be 
at no lofjr to account for the regularity of the 
confecration of thefe three Scottifh Bifhops of 
Liadisfarne, when we compare Bede's account of 
it, with his flile and mnnner in other parts of his 
valuable hiltory, tho* he has not in fo many 
words told us who the particular Bilhops were 
who beftowcd this confecration upon them : And 
it clearly follows, that the then Scottifh church, 
whether in Britain or Ireland, had Biihops in it, 
and was not fo averfe from Epifcopacy on the 
one hand, nor on the other hand fo obfeure and 
unknown in the neighbourhood, as different 
people with different views have imagined. I 
fay the Scottifh church, whether in Britain or Ire- 
land, For allowing Archbifhop Uflier and his 
copiers all that they can fqueeze out of Bede in 
derogation of our Britifh Scotland at that time, 
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jlotter yet when it is remembered what a weight of in- 
VI. fluence, if we muft not call it fuperiority, the 
church or monaftery, or college of clergy at Hy 
is faid to have had over the Northern Scots, in- 
cluding the people in the North of Ireland, and 
North-weft parts of Britain, it muft be acknow- 
ledged that they were all of one communion, had 
all the fame principles, exercifed the fame di£- 
cipline, and received the fame form of ecclefiaf- 
tic government : So that if the Northern parts 
of Ireland, which were under the obedience of 
what we may call the metropolis, at Hy, admit- 
ted Bifhops among them, we may conclude the me- 
tropolis itfelf was not unfriendly to Epifcopacy $ 
efpecially fince we are as certain as we can be of 
any thing, that the clergymen who were fent from 
it at three different times to form and govern the 
Englifli church in Northumberland, were of the 
Epifcopal order. - o 

You will excufe this feeming digreflkm from t& 
hiftorical part of my fubjefit; and believe me, 

Ever yours, &c* 
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LETTER VII. 

Controvtrfy between the Church of Rome, and the 
. Britijh Churches i about the keeping ofEaJler—— 
Share of the Scottijh Bijhops of Lindisfarne in 
that Controverf y T he Northumbrian King 

•decides in favour of the Romi/h Party r , and puts 
intend to the Scottijh Mifflon. 



PERHAPS it will be faid, there was no neceflity 
for being at fo much pains to prove, that the 
miffionaries from Hy were of the Epifcopal order, 
fince it is yielded, that in their time, there was 
Epifcopacy among the Scots, brought in at firft by 
the Romifh miffionary Palladius, under the pre- 
tence of conveniency and decency, but afterwards 
wreathed upon their necks, by the arbitrary force 
of papal tyranny and ambition. This is the fource 
of all that odium and contumelious ufage which our 
Scottilh epifcopacy has had, I may fay, the pecu- 
liar misfortune to labour under. The injuftice of 
it fufficiently appears even from this confideration, 
that at the period we are now looking back to, it 
is certain the Scots knew little of the mighty pow- 
er of the Church of Rome : Or, if they had be- 
gun to hear of it, they did not think themfelves 
at all obliged to pay a blind obedience to it. For 

they 
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h v7f ER ^y differed from that Church in fome points, 
*^ which however infignificant they may now appear, 
were in thofe days confidered as matter's of im- 
portance by both parties. They all agreed in fo- 
lemnizing an annual feftival, called Eafler or 
Pafch, in commemoration of our blefled Saviour's 
refurre&ion. They knew that fuch a fblemnity , 
had been obferved from the beginning ; and they 
had devotion enough to feel the ufqfulnefs, if no^ 
the neceffity, of celebrating fuch a glorious part 
of our Lord's hiftory, by a particular day fet 
apart for that purpofe. But it appears that the 
church of Rome kept this feftival of Eafler upon 
one day, or rather according to one form of cal- 
culation, and the churches in Britain according 
to another. It is not very material to examine 
where the difference lay, or to take notice of the 
aftronomical queftions relative to that fubjeft.— 
The controverfy had been long and hotly ma- 
naged ; and it is well known what a noife Pope 
Vi&or (the very Pope from whom, Boece fays, 
we got our chriftianity,) made about it ; to fuch 
a degree indeed as to excommunicate the Afiatic 
churches for differing from him in it. This dif- 
ference between the Roman and Britifh churches 
about the obfervance of Eafter, has been adduced 
as a proof that the churches in Britain had been 
founded by fome of the difciples of St. John, be* 
caufe the Afiatic churches, in their contentions 
with Rome, alledged the- authority of this Apoftle 
for their pra&ice : And Colman, the laft of our 
Seottifh Bifhops at Lindisfarne, in the famous 
difpute he had with the Romilh clergy on this 
fubjedt, goes on the fame footing of pleading St; 
John's example: Tho* it docs not appear, that 
in fo doing, he had any good gromid to go upon* 

For 
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JFor the Afiatic churches obferred their EafteHJfcTrea 
tipoa the fourteenth day of the moon, "whatever VII. 
<iay of the week it fell upon, whether on a Sun- ^vv 
day or not, and for that reafoft were called S£uar- 
todecimans^ or Fourteenth-day-men : Whereas the 
Britifh churches always kept it on a Sunday, as 
Bede in many places allures us : For fpeaking of 
Columba and his fucceflbrs in Hy> he fays, 
" Thefe men being placed as it were out of 
<c the world, and beyond the reach of having 
* c the fynodical decrees about the Pafchal ob- 
" fervance notified to them, and trufting to er- 
cc roneous calculations for the time of this high 
feftival, diligently pra&ifed fuch works of pi- 
ety and chaftity as they had learned out of 
" the prophetic, evangelic, and apoftolic writ- 
*' ings, but had a particular way of keeping Eaft- 
" er: Which yet they celebrated not on thfe 
" fourteenth day of the moon, with the Jews, as 
" fome have thought, but always on the Lord's 
*' day, tho* many times not in the proper toeek : 
" .For, as Chriftians, they knew that the Lord's 
« fefurre&ion, which was accomplifhed on the 
u firft day of the week, ought to be commemo- 
" rated on that day : But being little better than 
" rude ruflics, they had not learned to calculate 
" when that particular firft day came." And Bed% m ' iH; 
again, fpeaking of Bifhop Aidan, after having ex- cap 4 ' 
tolled him for every good quality that adorns the 
epifcopal charafter, and even attributed the gift 
of miracles to him, he adds, " Thefe things in 
" this prelate I much approve and love, becaufe 
" I am perfuaded thefe things were pleafing to 
" God: But that he did not obferve Eafter at 
" the proper time, either not knowing the ca- 
" nonical computation for it, or being overborn 
" . . "by 
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better " by the authority of his own church, from foU 
VII. « lowing that computation, if he knew it; this 
" I neither approve nor praife : Yet this much 
I approve, that, in his celebration of Eafter, 
he commemorated, reverenced, and preached 
the fame that we do, namely, the redemp- 
" tion of mankind by die paflion, refurre&ion, 
" and afcenfion of the one mediator between 
" God and man, the man Chrift Jefus: And 
" therefore he kept his feftivaf, not as fome have 
falfely thought, in imitation of the Jews, on thfe 
fourteenth day of the moon, whatever day of 
" the week it fell on, but always on the Lord's 
" day from the fourteenth to the twentieth day 
!.• «• c - *7- cc f t he moon, &c." From this account of Bede'*, 
it would appear that the Scottilh clergy were 
falfely accufed by their opponents of keeping up 
the erroneous practice of the old Quartodecirnans, 
which had been condemned by the council af 
Nice. For Bede clears them from that imputa- 
tion, and only laments their differing from the 
Roman church, to which he himfelf was a zeal- 
ous adherer. How the old Britons and the Scots . 
too fhould have firft fallen into this peculiar 
pra&ice, it is not eafy to fay, from whatever 
quarter we (hall derive their converfion. .The 
Afiatic praftice, which, we are told, pled the 
authority of St. John and his difciples, differed 
widely from the Britifli, more fo indeed than the 
Britifh ever did from the Roman : So this can be 
no proof of our converfion from that quarter. 
On the other hand, how (hall we account for this 
difference on the fuppofition that we owe our 
converfion to Rome? If, with Boece, we chufe 
to go as high up as Pope Vi&or for it, it is not 
likely that a man fo tenacious of his own rites, 

would 
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liquid have negle&ed fuch a fair opportunity of letter 
fixing them in the Weft, when he found he could VII. 
Hot do it in the Eaft. But you will fayj the Scots 
tnight have forgot or departed from his inftrue- 
tions in the fpice of foiir hundred years that in- 
terveened between him and the period I am 
ipeaking of : And fo indeed it might have hap- 
pened, if we had had no new communications 
with Rome all that time. But in this fpace we 
find a Britifh Nihian converting the Southern 
Pi&s* Might not he have communicated to his 
converts the right knowledge of the Pafchal fo- 
lemnity, as Bede calls it, along with the other 
truths of the gofpel J efpecially fince, as Bede has 
told us, he had been " Romae regulariter fidem 
4c & myfteria veritatis edo&us," regularly inftruS- 
ed in the faith and myfterie* of religion at Rome, 
fo, we may conclude, in this among the reft, which 
Rome had fo long laid fuch ftrefs upon. We 
had a Palladius, a Roman Deacon y bred up at the 
feet of a Celeftine, whp was as keen in mainten- 
ance of his own opinions as Vi£tbr : What was 
this Palladius doing all the time it is faid he was 
here* that he had not informed the believing Scots 
as to the proper and canonical time of celebrating 
the higheft folemnity of theif t eligion ? If, with 
Archbiihop Uftier, we renounce Palladius, and fend 
him into Ireland, it does not mend the matter : 
For neither he^ nor the great St. Patrick who came 
after him, and had been taught at Rome too, 
made any greater impreffion upon, or had any 
better fuccefs with the Jrifh' in this point, than 
the Scottiih preachers had with the Scots. The 
churches of Ireland ufed the fame computation that 
the churches of Britain ufed at the time of Augu- 
ftine'g million, and continued ta do fo for fome 

P time 
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letter time after, till firft the fouthern Irilh were brought 
VII. in to the Roman pra&ice by the admonitions^ 
yT^^i Pope Honorius, and next, but many years aftc& 
< d p!y l ' their northern brethren too, by the perfuafion jpf 
libTa the Scottiih Abbot Adamnanus, who yet coulfl 
«ip. »6. not work upon his own clergy at Hy to lay afi& 
their o'd cuftoms. It is furprifing therefore that 
Bede fhould have reprefented thefe northern Chri» 
ftians as wanting, by reafon of their fituatio% 
the means of knowledge about the proper time of 
keeping Eafter, when we are fb fare of fuch fa- 
mous teachers having been fent from Rome among 
them. So that (till the difficulty remains, how tp 
account for fuch a material difference in an affiur 
which at that time both parties looked upon a& of 
great importance, and for many years flucfc, very 
pertinacioufly to their own pra&ice with regard tp 
it. # " , . ', 

Now the only way, I think, to folve this diffi- 
culty, is by fuppofing that one of the parties Jvmc(* 
in procefs of time, changed their former fyftejt), 
and adopted a new calculation, as in their qpj- 
nion more agronomical and exaft. And that fijch 
a change had been made in fad, tho' not in Bri- 
tain, yet by the Roman church, has been proved 
rfher de to a demorulration by Archbifhop Ufher, and other 

SST'Silf/ c "^ cs * n ^^ matters, who tell us, that when St. 
Book ii* Patrick came to Ireland in the year 43 1 , the Ro- 
p ' 97# man church made ufe of the old cycle of 84 years, 
which was called the Roman account? and was what 
the Britifh Churches went by ; but fome time in 
the 6th century, and before Pope Gregory's time, 
the Church or Rome took up the Alexandrian cy- 
cle of 1 9 years, as explained by Dionyfius Exigu- 
us, and ever after directed their pafchal computa- 
tion by it* The churches in Britain and Ireland 

had 
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had not heard of this alteration, and therefore ad- lftter- 
hered to their firft fupputation, which they had VII. 
Tery probably been made acquainted with at their ^^W 
original converfion : And till Auguftin came into 
Britain, we hear little or no notice of any jarring 
cuftoms amongft them. But when once he got 
footing in Kent, and had eredted magnificent 
churches under the patronage of fecular encou- 
ragement, he foon began to difplay a little of even 
the then Romifh luftre, and to difcover fomething 
of the fchool he had been bred in. Gregory his 
employer, we acknowledge, was a good man : 
But he was a Pope, and found his fee by fome 
means or other pofleft of privileges and pre-emi- 
nences, which he either in confeience thought 
he could, not, or notwithftanding all his humility 
would not part with. Accordingly he gave Au- 
guftin a jurifdi&ion over all the Bifliops of Bri- 
tain : And the miflionary himfelf had inclination 
enough to improve the gift as for as he had 
time or opportunity. His behaviour to the feven 
Britiih Bifhops whom he invited to a conference, 
and whom he received fitting, difcovercd both 
his fpirit and defign, which he ftill manifefted 
further in his propofals to them : For fays he, 
4€ Tho* in many things you aft contrary to our 
u pradkice, yea to the pra&ice of the univerfal 
w church, yet if in thefe three things you be 
w willing (" mihi obtemperare,' 4 to obey me,) to 
u celebrate the pafchal folemnity at, a proper 
cc time, to adminifter baptifm after the manner 
" of the holy, Roman, and apaltolic church, and 
" to preach the word of God along with us to 
u the Englifh nation, all your other cuftoms, 
w however contrary to ours, I will quietly put up 
w with." This is the firft time we find any dit- Bedm Iib * ^ 

r 2 fe« 
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zxtter ference or difpute about Eafter. Bat Auguftfit 
VII. no doubt thought it neceflary to have fbmethiag 
to found his claim upon : And tho' in this- de- 
mand he does not expreflv mention the Pope?* 
donation, yet thefe old Bifnops, who had been m 
Britain before him, and had received their charac- 
ter, thro 9 a continued fucceffion of a long trad 
of years, had as much fagacity as finaell out. his 
defign, and courage enough not to yield to it; 
For they refolutely tell him, as Bede has e» 
prefTed it, " That they would do none of theft 
things, nor receive him for their Archbifhop^ 
Which, from the pen of his admirer Bede, plain- 
ly difcovers, that " to be their Archbifhop" -mi 
the main point he drove at. It is true he was 
difappointed, notwithftanding the extent of powfer 
given him by the Pope, and his own unwearied 
endeavours to improve it. His fuccefibr Lau- 
rentius kept the fame object in view, and is the 
ferft who meddles with the Scots, tho* by the 
(train of his own letter, little to his fotisfaSioti. 
For after paying them the compliment, that he 
and his companions had judged the Scots to he 
better minded than the Britons; that is, they 
had hoped the Scots would be more tradable than 
the Britons were likely to be, he adds, a But 
" now we perceive by the Bifhop Dagamus, aftd 
" by the Abbot Columbanus, that the Scots dif- 
" fer nothing in their obfervations from the Bri- 
" tons, for Bifhop Dagamus coming to us rt- 
" fufed not only to eat with us, but even to 
" ftay in the fame houfe where we lodged."-^- 
Here we fee a complaint on the one hand, and a 
reafon afligned for it on the other. But we may 
believe Bifhop Dagamus had ground for his dry- 
nds. He might have heard of Auguftin's haugn- 

ti- 
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tioefs to his Britifh brethren before, and might letter 
readily fufpe£t Laurentius to have had the fame VII. 
views- It could not be only the difference of ***v>-J 
rites,, he might think, which thefe incomers were 
(6 very fbEcitous about : Something of more mo- 
jnent he feared might lie at the bottom, perhaps 
.a. faperiority or claim of pre-eminence which he 
«nd his church had not been acquainted with 
nor accuftomed to : So he thought it beft to (land 
aloof, and rather be thought guilty of fome de- 
gree of incivility than run the rifk of an affront. 
We hear nothing more of this intercourse for 
more than twenty years, till Pope Honorius 
again took up the caufe, and wrote to the Scottifh 
nation, exhorting them " not to think their fmall 
« handful in the utmoft borders of the earth 
" wifer than all the reft of mankind, and not to 
** keep a pafchal folemnity of their own, contrary 
" to the calculations and fynodical decrees of 
#t all the Bifhops of the catholic church !" This 
letter, Bede tells us, had fome effeSt upon the 
Scots, as he calls them, in the Southern parts 
of Ireland : But the reft of them flill flood out : 
For, five or fix years after this, we find a letter, 
as I before obferved, addrefled to five Scottifh 
Bifhops by u Hilarius Archprieft, and keeping the 
** place of the holy apoftolic fee, John Deacon 
. •* and in the name of God Eled, John Primiceri- 
u us, and keeping the place of the holy apoftolic 
u fee, and John fervant of God and counfellor of 
**. the fame fee," in which they flill find fault 
with their way of keeping Eafler, and at the 
fame time warn them againft the poifon of Pela- 
gianifm which they heard was breaking out a- 
mongft them again. But this laft part of the BeJ - '• »»'■ 
-charge feem$ to have been mere fufpicion, and cap * l9 " 

only 
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letter only brought in to colour the principal defiga 
VII. of wheedling them into fubmiffion. It is true 

v-orv about this time, Boece tells us, that the Scottifh 

J^^- King Ferchard was charged with Pelagianifin, 
and with ridiculing baptifm, and auricular coni- 

Bach. Mft. feffion : And Buchanan to the fame purpofe lays; 

reg. V ja, n " ^ at among the crimes laid to Pel-chard's 
" charge was the Pelagian herefy, and his con* 
" tempt of baptifm and other facred rites : Whichj 
" when he could not clear himfelf of, he was 
u thrown into prifon, where he put an end to 
" his own days." Perhaps Bede's account oJF 
the above letter from Rome may have given rife 
to this accufation againft King Ferchard : And 
the Roman clergy would greedily lay hold of the 
lead report this way, to be a handle to them id 
purfue the game which they had been in chafe 
of in Britain ever fince Augiiftin came into it. * 
However, they would have been as well enr- 
ployed in looking into their own matters at home. 
Their late Pope Honorius had been encouraging 
the feeds of the Monothelite do&rine, which made 
fuch a noife afterwards: And however much the 
Romanifts may boaft of the purity of their church^ 

a. b. it is certain, that in the fixth General Council at 
Conftantinople, Pope Honorius was condemned 
and anathematized : Which anathema his fuccef- 
for Leo II. confirms, with this further ftigma upon 
him, " That inftead of purifying this Apoftolic 
< c Church by the do&rine of the Apoftles, he had 
" endeavoured to deftroy the faith by a profane 
u herefy;" and to the fame purpofe, in his letter 
to the Bifhops of Spain, he fays, " The fixth Coun- 
*' cil condemned Honorius, who, inftead of ex=- 
<c tinguifliing the flame of herefy in its birth > ifc 
44 belonged to the apoftolic authority, did encou» 

" rage 
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lc -rage it by his negligence," On all which ac- letter. 
cufations the Abbe Fleury has this remark; " So VII. 



" much care did. the Pope take .to fhew, that that ^ ft _.- 
" perfonal fault does no prejudice to the holy See." h t . 4 o. 
And might not the fame be faid of every other 5 3 U 
See? But this is what they always fly to, that 
whether their Popes can err or not, which they 
are not as yet agreed about, the holy fee cannot be 
prejudiced ; as if the orthodoxy of the fee could 
be feparated from the heterodoxy of the perfon 
who fills it. It is upon this maxim of their own, 
that the Roman clergy began fo early to take fo 
much upon them, and in their own names to dic- 
tate and lay down rules to other churches : Tho% 
one fliould think, with no great colour of reafon, 
even on admitting their own principles. For what- 
ever title their Bifliop might have to the care and 
government of the univerfal church, from his be- 
ing the fucceflbr of St. Peter, it will not follow 
that his prefbyters and deacons are inverted with 
that title too, and have the fupreme authority de- 
volved upon them in every vacancy of the chair : 
And the deacon J^hri, notwithftanding his elec- 
tion, might have waited the full completion of 
his powers, as heir to the prince of the Apoflles, 
before he had meddled with directing and cen- 
tring Biftiops, who, except in what the fee of 
JRome has long been affuming, were never known 
to be thus treated by the inferior orders. 

But to return from this digreflion, which yet 
is not quite incongruous to the bufinefs in hand, 
after this letter from the Roman clergy and their 
ele& Pope, the matter in agitation feems to have 
lien dormant for fome time, till in the year 664 
it was wakened up again in the church of Lin- Bed 1?b ... 
disfarne on the following occafion. The firft Jp.V<.' 1u ' 

Bifliop 
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letter Bifliop Aidan, who came from tly to Liftdi£ 
VII. fame, had brought the rites and ufages of his own 
church along with him, and continued to £>rac- 
tife them without any moleftation, and even with 
the love and veneration of his co-temporary 
Bifhops who differed from him, particularly c* 
Honorius of Canterbury, and Felix of the Eaft- 
Angles. His fucceffor Finan was not fo lucky : 
For he had debates upon* the contended points 
with one Romanus, a Scot by birth, but who had 
been bred in Italy, and brought over the Italian 
cuftoms to Britain with him. However* Finan 
ftood his ground alfo, being, by Bede's account 
of him, a (tiff man, and one who had been much 
employed and very afliftant in planting churches 
and fettling Bifhops in many other parts of the 
Saxon dominions. But in the time of Colman, 
who was fent from Hy upon Finan's death, a frefh 
attack was made by the Romifh party, which 
gave the finifhing ftroke to the Scottifh miffioH 
in that quarter. Prince Alfred, King Ofwi's el- 
deft fon, had for his preceptor a Prieft Wilfrid, 
who had been educated at Rome, and on his re- 
turn to his own country], full of the fplendor and 
rites of the Romifh church, got the young prince 
brought over to his way of thinking. At their 
joint inftigation, the old King, who till now had 
neither defired nor known any other way than 
that in which he had been baptized and inftruc- 
ted among the Scots, was prevailed upon to call 
a fynod for the difcuflion of this controverfy, at 
the monaftery of Strenechal, where Hilda, a lady 
of royal parentage, was Abbefs, and had ail-a- 
long adhered to the Scottifh ufages. To thia 
meeting came, on the Romifh fide, Agilbert a 
Bifliop of the Weft-Saxons, with one of his Pref- 
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byters Agatho, the Prieft Wilfrid, Romanus who letter. 
had contended with Bifhop Finan, and the old VII. 
Deacon James, whom Paulinus had left behind 
him thirty years before. On the Sdottifh fide 
were Colman and his clergy, and Cedda, one of 
the Bifhops whom Finan had ordained, and who 
a&ed as interpreter to the meeting. Here King 
Ofwi, after having prefaced that u they who all 
" expeft the fame heavenly kingdom, fhould not 
" differ in the celebration of the heavenly facra- 
" ments, but fhould inquire after the true tra- 
" dition, and follow it," defired his own Bilhop 
Colman to explain the nature and origin of the 
rites which he and his church had fo long pr&c- 
tifed. When Colman had finifhed what he had 
to fay, the King defired Agilbert to do the fame 
for his fide of the queftion next : But Agilbert 
being a foreigner, and not expert enough in the 
Saxon language, begged that the Prieft Wilfrid 
might be allowed to fpeak in his (lead. It is 
needlefs to repeat the feveral proofs and autho- 
rities produced on both fides, of which Bede has 
given us a very full and diftinft detail, but which 
upon examination, will not be found fo folid or 
well grounded as their producers no doubt ima- 
gined. It is enough to fay, that Colman alledged 
the example of St. John, and Wilfrid the autho- 
rity of St. Peter, with this farther advantage of re- 
ply to Colman's allegation, that the ScottiJh form 
of keeping Eafter always on a Sunday could not 
plead the example of St. John* who, in conde- 
fcenfion to - the Eaftern Jews, is faid to have ob- 
served the fourteenth day of the moon, whether 
it fell on a Sunday or riot. In conclufion, af- 
ter having complimented Cobnan's fathers, that if 
they had been taught the catholic computation, 
■ . Q they 
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letter they would have followed it as carefully, as they 
VII. did the other commandments of God which thsy 
had learned, Wilfrid fays to Colman, " But fof 
you and your adherents, if after having heard 
the decrees of the apoftolic fee, yea, of the 
whole church, and thefe too confirmed by fcrjpr 
ture, you refufe to obey them, you certainly 
" are guilty of fin* For allowing your lathery 
" to hare been holy men, is their fmall hand* 
" ful in a corner of a remote ifland to be com* 
pared to the church of Chrifl over the whole 
earth ? And great as that Columba of yours 
may have been, is he to be preferred to the 
<c bleffed prince of the Apoftles, to whom thf 
cc Lord faid, Thou art Peter, and upon this rod* 
" will I build my church, and the gates of hell 
" {hall not prevail againfl it ; and, To thee will I 
" give the keys of the kingdom of heaven." This 
determined the point : For now the King, after 
having afked Colman whether he acknowledged 
that all this was faid to St. Peter, and if the like 
was ever faid to Columba, to which he could not 
but know what anfwers the honeft man would 
give, (" ita conclufit," fays Bede,) decided thus : 
" And I fay unto you, that as this is the porter, 
" I will not contradict him, but in as far as I 
know and am able, will in all things obey his 
flatutes, left when I call at heaven's gate, there 
be none to open to me, if the porter be my 
" enemy." On this fecular decifion of the difc 
ference, Colman with moft of his clergy returned 
to Hy, whence he had been fent three years be- 
Bnch. Wft. fo^, and where, according to Buchanan, we find 
Lib. ▼. io him four years after this, like a good Bifhop, 
' 5 *' prohibiting the nobles from punifhing, as he calls 
it, K. Ferchard II. for his crimes, and even com- 

forting 
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forting that unhappy man on his repentance in letter 
his laft moments. At this meeting too the affair VII. 
of the tonfure, or form of fhaving the crown of 
the head, was debated, the Romanifts having 
one fafhion of it, which, like all their other pe- 
culiarities, they pretended to have learned from 
St. Peter, and the Scottifh churches another fa- 
fhion, which, becaufe different from theirs, the 
Romanifts gave out, had been ufed by Simon Ma- 

Sus. Thefe may be faid, and juflly too, to 
ave been but very trivial and infignificant mat- 
ters : But We fee what ftrefe was laid upon them : 
And we cannot think that the church of Rome 
would have been fo often and ftrenuoufly labour- 
ing to enforce a conformity in thcfe points, if it 
had not been with a view to make fuch confor- 
mity a leading ftep to the introduftion of their 
long proie&ed fupremacy. 

I am, yours, &c. 
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Jtt/lanccs cf Arrogance in the Church of Rome- 
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the Piclijh and Scottijh Churches at laji comply 

with the Romijh Cvjlom and forfome Tim* 

fink into Objcurity. 
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OR fome time after the ercpulfion of the Scot* 

tilh Bifhops from Limlisfarne, and fubftitu- 

tion of Wilfrid, and the Romifh party in their 
room, we find the Scottifh clergy often looked 
down upon with a contemptuous and malignant 
eye. In the year 668, there was one Theodoras, 
a Greek by birth, fent over from Rome to the fee 
of Canterbury, who being a man of fpirit, as 
well as of confiderable learning, was at great pains 
to enforce obedience to the fee of Rome, and ac^ 
cording to Bcde, was the firft Archbifhop, to 

IS"?"' 1 *' whom a11 the Kn g lifll church fubmittcd. He held 
feveral councils ; abrogated, or confirmed the or- 
dinations of Bifhops, and towards the end of his 
life, compofeda Penitential, or colleft ion of canons 
for the regulation of penance, which, Fleury fays, 
was the firft of that kind that the Latin church 
had. In one of the capitula of this piece it is ap- 
pointed, " diat the Scottifh and Britifh Bifhops 

who 
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u who diffented from the catholic church in the letter 
" tonfure, and keeping of Eafter, were to have VEIL 
their character confirmed by receiving impo- v>ry-v^ 
fition of hands from a catholic Bifhop." From Labbe's 
this it appears that the Scots ftill kept to their j^"^ 
old form, notwithftanding of Wilfrid's argu- 
ments, and K. Ofwi's change of opinion: And 
while it difcovers the Roman pride and arro- 
gance, it is fo far lucky for the Scots, that they 
are thus claffed with the Britons, who, we are • 

,fure, from their firft converfion had regular 
Bifhops among them:. Which is another ftrong 
prefumption in favour of my original fuppofition, 
that the Scots had received their firft knowledge 
of chriftianity from the Britons, by their thus 
adhering to the Britifh rites, and being, in con- 
junction with them, expofed to the overbear- 
ing vanity of the Romilh church. 

It was about this time that Adamnanus, Abbot 
of Hy, whom Bede calls a good and wife man, 
and one who was well inftructed in the know- 
ledge of the fcriptures, having been fent on an . 
embaffy to the Northumbrian court, and feen the cap." 16. 
new rites which had been lately introduced in- 
to that church, was fo well pleafed with them, 
that on his return hQme, he endeavoured all he 
could to introduce them likewife among the cler- 
gy of the obedience of Hy. But in this it feems 
he could not fucceed : So tenacious as yet was 
the Scottilh church of their old, and as they 
thought, primitive ufages, and lb fcrupuloufly 
afraid of any innovation, however inconsiderable 
in itfelf, which might tend to the infringement 
of their ancient independence, that neither the 
perfuafions nor commands of one of their fupe- 

riors, 
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letter riors, and him a worthy man too, could pfeVall 

VHI. with them. 
S^Y^ However they began by degrees to bend a little 
from their former ftiffhefs, and the repeated feli- 
citations which they met with at laft carried the 
point. In the year 710, Ceolfrid Abbot of Wire* 
mouth, where Bede was Monk, wrote a loi 
letter in defence of the Roman tonfure and £1 
ibid. ter to Naitan King of the Rets. In which, among 
•p. %%. the many other arguments and illuftrations of the 
fubjeft which the good Abbot advances, he of- 
fers the following fymbolical explication of th4 
pafchal folemnity, which is by no means a con- 
temptible one. " We are commanded to keep 
" the pafch in the firft month of the yeaf , to flieW 
" us that the fpirit of our minds ought to be 
" renewed to the love of heavenly things, in or- 
" der to our duly celebrating the myfteries of the 
" Lord's refurre&ion and of our deliverance: We 
" are commanded to keep it in the third week* 
iC to teftiiy that the Chrift who was promifed be* 
" fore the law and under the law, did in the 
" third age of the world gracioufly come to bft 
iC the paflbver facrificed for us, and that by his 
" riling from the dead on the third day after the 
facrifice of his pallion, he defigned this day to 
be henceforth called the Lord's Day, and his 
refurre&ion to be yearly commemorated upon 
it. And we then do truly celebrate this paf- 
chal folemnity, when thro' faith, hope and clue 
rity, thefe three, we ftudy to make our pafch* 
" i. e. our paflfage out of this world with our 
<c Chrift to the Father. We are commanded U* 
<c wait for the firft full moon after the equinox* 
" when the fun is beginning to make the day 
** longer than the night, and the moon ready to 
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u prefent her fully enlightened orb to the earth, be- letter 
c * caufe the fun of righteoufnefs, in whofe wings is VIIL 
* c healing, the Lord Jefus, did firft by the triumph 
c< of his refurre&ion difpel the darknefs of death, 
" and then afcending into heaven, did fill his church, 
<c the moon, with the light of internal grace by 
cc the gift of his holy fpirit. Whoever therefore 
" will contend that the full moon of the pafchal 
<c feafon can be before the equinox, fuch a per- 
€< fon diflents in the celebration of the higheft 
myfteries from the do&rine of the fcriptures, 
but agrees with them who truft they can be 
<c faved without the preventing grace of Chrift, 
ic and who are not afhamed to teach that, tho* 
" the true light had not by his death and refur- 
" re&ion overcome the darknefs of the world, 
" mankind might have attained to perfe& righte- 
" oufnefs." In recommending the Roman form 
of the clerical tonfure, he acknowledges to the 
King, " that the Apoftles were not all (haven 
" after one and the fame way, neither has the ca- 
<c tholic church, tho* agreeing in one faith, one 
u hope and one charity, ever adopted one uni- 
** form tonfyre : And to own the truth, this dif T 
** ference of fhaving cannot hurt thofe who have 
" a pure faith in God, and a fincere love to their 
" neighbour, efpecialiy fince we do not read of 
iC ?my controverfy in the church upon this fcore, 
" as there was about the catholic faith and the 
" keeping of Eafter." Yet he goes on to prefs 
the ufe of the then Roman fafhion from the com- 
mon topic of St, Peter's example, which is the 
great confirmation, tho* a very uncertain one, 
of moft of the Romifh rites to this day : And 
he concludes thus, " Wherefore, fir, I admonifli 
" your prudence, that you fhould in all points 

" itrivc 
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letter " ftrive to obferve thefe things in the unity of 
Vin. <c the catholic and apoftolic church, along with 
1 " the nation over whom the King of Kings and 

" Lord of Lords has placed you : That fo, a£ 
" ter having finifhed the time of your earthly 
cc power, the bleffed prince of the Apoftles him- 
" felf may willingly open to you and yours, with 
" all the reft of the elect, the gates of the king- 
" dom of heaven." This letter had the deflred 
effect. The fame argument, it feems, that had 
converted King Ofwi, had the like weight with 
King Naitan. For now, fays my author, the King 
fent proper perfons thro* all the provinces of the" 
Pick to transcribe, learn, and teach the cycle of 
nineteen years, laying afide every where the old 
erroneous one of eighty four. The Monks too and 
Minilters of the altar had their heads fhaved in 
the new form : " And thus the nation being cor- 
" reeled, fubmitted themfelves as it were to a 
new difcipline, under the bleffed prince of the 
Apoftles, and heartily rejoiced in his patron- 
« age." 

Here then was one part of what is now 
Scotland, and at that time no inconfiderable part 
of it, gained over to a new obedience, as Bede 
calls it. The other part was brought over not 
long after. For in the year 716, the Scots who 
belonged to the monaftery of Hy, and had till 
now maintained their ground againft different at* 
tacks from different quarters, were at laft pre- 
vailed on by the Saxon prieft Egbert, to come in- 
to the current practice, and join with the reft of 
the world, as they were made to believe, in one 
uniform obfervance of facrcd things. This Eg- 
bert had, about twenty years before this, formed 
a rcfulution to go over to the continent of Ger- 
many 
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iftany, to preach the gofpel to fome of the hea- letter 
then nations there, but was prevented by a re- VIIL 
velation from heaven, which told him " that he V**w/ 
" behoved to go to the monasteries of Columba's ***• ^ J* 
" foundation, and bring them into the right way,. 
* c quia aratra eorum non re&e incedunt, becaufe 
*< their ploughs do not go right." Accordingly 
he now came out of Ireland, where he had long 
fojourned, into Hy,, of which place Dunchadus 
at that time was Abbot: And there, fays Bede, ib.cap. 23J 
he taught them to celebrate the high pafchal fef- 
tival after the catholic and apoftoKc manner, and 
under the proper figure of the coronal tonfure : 
Which certainly was brought about by a won- 
derful difpenfation of the divine goodnefs, that 
becaufe the Scots, who had the knowledge of 
the divine truth, had willingly and without 
grudging communicated it to the Englifh peo- 
ple, they themfelves fhould by the means of 
that Englifh people, be afterwards brought to 
a more perfect rule of life in fome tilings in 
which they were deficient : Whereas the Bri- 
tons, who would not impart what knowledge 
they had of the chriftian faith to the Angles,, 
now when thefe Angles were believers, and en- 
tirely conformable to the cathoKc rule, remain- 
ed in an inveterate aberration from the right 
paths, and pretended to keep the chriftian fo- 
lemnities without the fociety of the chriftian 
church. This man of God Egbert lived after 
this thirteen years in the ifland of Hy, which 
he confecrated to Chxift by enlightening it with 
certain new bleffings, and with the grace of cc-- 
clefiaftical unity and peace.' * 
So now we fee the complete change wrought j 
both Pifts and Scots united in ufage and obedi- 
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Letter ence, with the Saxon church, and laying afide the 
VIII. traditions they had received from their original 

^•v^ converters, from Palladius, Ninian, Columba, &c, 
to embrace a let of forms and fafhions from Rome, 
under profefiion indeed of catholic unity, but with 
a view, which perhaps they did not fufpe£t at 
tirlt, to lead them by degrees. into an abfolute 
fubjection. In confequence of this revolution in 
the affairs of our old church, we find in five years 
after this, a Pictifh Bifhop Ferguftus, and a Scot- 
tifh one Sedulius, attending a fynod at Rome un- 
der Pope Gregory II. probably to teftify their 
lately embraced communion, and according to the 
current of devotion at that time, to vifit 4C limi- 
" na Apoftolorum" the threfholds of the Apoftles, 
efpecinlly of the prince of the Apoftles, from 
whom they were taught to expefl: fuch mighty fa- 
vours, and whom therefore it would be fo danger- 
ous to difoblige. 

I have been the more tedious in my account of 
this fo much agitated controverfy between our 
predeceflbrs and the Romiih party, on purpofe 
to filence, if poflible, that foolifh clamour raifed 
by a certain clafs of writers, that Palladius brought 
in Popery. They know little certain about Pal- 
ladius, farther than that he was fent the firft 
Bifhop to the believing Scots, and all the ftrong 
things that have been faid for or againft him, are 
but empty declamations without authority, and 
confequently below credit. To fay therefore that 
he brought in Popery, is a mere rant of preju- 
dice and effrontery : They might as well fay he 
brought in Mahometanifra. Or if it can be fup- 
pofed that he was the planter of Popery among 
us, it appears to have been but very weakly root- 
ed under his hand, as it took fuch a long tradt of 

time 
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time to make any great figure. Between thoLETTER 
miflion of Palladius and the above related con- VIII. 
verfion by Egbert, were near three hundred years. ^>W 
Was our church popifh all this time, when it is 
certain they knew little of the Pope as fuch, and, 
in what they did know of him, or were ordered 
by him, continued to diffent from him in fundry 
points which he thought of no fmall confequence ? 
Was Bifhop Dagamus popifh, when he would not 
fo much as lodge in the fame houfe with the 
popifh miffionary Laurentius ? Was Bifhop Col- 
man popifh, who gave up his ch>rge, and a charge 
too which he had executed for fome years with 
great applaufe, rather than comply with a few 
pra&ices brought from Rome, and recommended 
by the example, and under the authority of St. 
Peter ? They certainly know little what popery is, 
■who would fufpeft fuch people of it. The great 
Cardinal Baronius, who beyond all queftion was a 
good judge in this matter, feems to have been 
of a different opinion : For he charges both the 
Scots and Britons with the guilt of fchifin, fpr dcr 
parting from the church of Rome in thefe par- Baron, 
ticulars. It is very hard therefore that thefe old *™!6*. 
Bifhops of our church fhould be acc.ufed of popery fcft. 7*- 
by the adverfaries of Epifcopacy,. and at the fame 
time branded with fchifm by a popifh Cardinal. 
However, as Baronius will not allow them to 
have been papifts, that is to fay, in fubjection 
to the Pope, and thereby clears them from the 
prelbyterian imputation, fo the great chara&er 
which the popifh Bede, a co-temporary and con- 
fequently a creditable writer, bellows on them, 
invalidates the Cardinal's charge againft them* 
and difgovers to us this fundamental truth, that 
in thofe days the Pope or Bifhop of Rome was 

R % not 
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letter not univerfally looked upon as the neceffary £Hft* 
VIII. tre of communion, but every national church waS 
an organized body within itielf, under the govern- 
ment of its own Bifiiops, and independent of 
any foreign jurisdiction whatever. If it fhall ftill 
be urged, as has often been done by certain writ- 
ers, that Epifcopacy itfelf, or any degree of fu- 
periority among the Minifters of Chritt's church, 
is what they mean by Popery, they would do 
well to remember, that this is not only a begging 
of the queftion, which is never allowed in aifpu* 
tation, but is likewife paying Popery a highet 
compliment than they would wilh, by making it 
coeval with Epifcopacy : Since it is certain that 
Bifhops, as fupcrior to Prefbyters, whether that 
be an encroachment or not, were in the church 
at too early a period for fuppofing her corrupted 
to fuch a deep degree as the prefent idea of Pope- 
ry implies, 

I acknowledge indeed, that Egbert's fuccefs 
with the Scottiih clergy, in bringing them over 
to a conformity to the Roman ufages, did open 
a door for introducing their dependence upon, 
and fubjecHon to the Roman See. And if this 
be what is properly called Popery, as it certainly 
is, and nothing lefs deferves that title, I would 
here alk a natural queftion, which appears on the 
face of this piece ofHiftory, as related by Bede : 
By what inltruments this change was effectuated, 
and Popery brought in ? We have heard fcf a 
time when it was made an argument in favour of 
the Prefbyterian model of Church government, 
and an argument too not confined to private de- 
bate, but formally and publicly prefented to the 
Wif/om of 'be Nation, " That this church was re. 
" formed from Popery by Prefbyters/' It is not 

before 
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Bfcfore rite as yet to enter into the merits 6f this letter. 
caufc, nor to try the truth or force of this aIle-» ""• 
gation. I only wifh that thofe who truft to it, ^-^VNJ 
would look back to the era of our ecclefiaftid 
hiftory I am now coiifidering, and they will fee 
that, if Popery Was thruft out by Prefbyters, it 
Iras brought ill by Prefbyters at firft. It was a 
t*refbyter Wilfrid, and a turbulent one too, whd 
firft introduced it, in oppofition to Biftiop Col* 
fhafi, at Lirtdisfarne : It was a Prefbyter Cedlfridj 
who wheedled the Pi&ifh church into it : It was k 
Prefbyter Egbert, who wrought the Reformation, 
as Bede calls it, among the Scottifh clergy at Hy. 
Thefe men had been educated abroad, had im- 
bibed foreign principles, and had Prefbyterian 
zeal enough to fpread thefe principles as far as 
they could at home, not only without the con- 
currence of, but even in direft contradi&ion to the • 
refpe&ive Bifhops. I do not, for my own part, 
lay much ftrefs upon this parallel, however fimi- 
lar it may appear in fundry other particulars : I 
only point it out, to let people fee, how fallacious 
a foundation precedents are, to build upon, when 
they are not warranted by proper authority or 
primitive inftitution. 

From this period, fo very remarkable in our 
Church-hiftory, we have not much diftinct intelli- 
gence for fome years, concerning the Scottifh cler- 
gy. Their diffenting from, and oppofition to the ' 
Roman ufages had made them confpicuous for 
fome time ; as long as the church of Rome 
thought it worth her while to take notice of 
them, on account of the ends fhe had in view to 
be gained upon them. But when that end was 
once gained, it feems they had loft their impor- 
tance, and funk by degrees, along with many 
other churches, into that {hade of obfcurity and 

in- 
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letter infignificance, which the grandeur of their new 
VIII. mother and miftrefs church threw over them. 

i^v>^ Yet, from what little knowledge we have got of 
thefe fubfequent times, it would appear that the 
Scots, notwithftanding their conceffions and fub- 
miflion to the church of Rome, ftill retained 
fomething of the old Anti-papal leaven, and up- 
on that account were many times not well looked 
upon by the flatterers of the Roman power. For 
about the year 747, we find a Scotfman Clemens 
contending with, and harraffed by, the Popifh 

jlcur. Mft. mifiionary Boniface, Archbifhop of Mentz. Arch- 

Eccicf. ad bifhop Spotfwood mentions one Samfon, as engag- 

ch 7 .*Hift. e d * n ^ e ^ ame cau f e 9 anc * finding fault with Boni- 
b. 1. p. »o. face for making it his bufinefs to win people to 
the obedience of the Pope, more than to the obe- 
dience of Chrift, and endeavouring to eitabliih an 
abfolute fovereignty in the Pope's perfon over all 
the reft of the chriftian church. For this fo capi- 
tal error, in conjun&ion with fome other fi&itious 
articles, thrown in to make up the fum total of 
guilt, Clemens was condemned both at Mentz and 
Rome, tho* what became of him afterward, or 
how the affair ended, we know not. A long 
time after this, we meet with another inftance 
of difrefpeft thrown upon the Scots in general 
by their neighbour church, the now completely 
Popifh church of England, and an inftance too 
which fome people would be improving into an 
argument that the Scots even then had no Bifhops 
Wc ? ft amon g them- In the year 8 1 6, a fynod was held 
p. 149/ atCalcuith in England, the fifth canon of which 
ordains, 4C that no Scottifhman (hall be allowed 
to baptize, read divine fervice, adminifter the 
eucharift, or perform any part of the facer- 
dotal office, becaufe it is uncertain whether 
" oi by whom they are ordained." This is in* 
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deed an ill-looking infmuation ; yet it can be eafi- letter 
ly accounted for. It does not exprefs any belief in VIII. 
the Englifh fynod, that the Scots had no bifhops, " ^ 
and therefore performed their ordinations by pre- 
fbyters, which, if fuch had been the cafe, would 
have been peremptorily affigned as the reafon. 
The only defign of it had been to prevent impo- 
ftures, by keeping up to the ancient form of cre- 
dential letters ; tho* it might alfo have proceeded 
from fome refentment in Wilfrid, then Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and prefident of the fynod, who, 
like all his Romifh predeceffors, would have had 
the Scottifh bifliops to receive confecration from 
him, as their metropolitan, and therefore on 
their refufal did by this canon inhibit them from 
performing any a&s of the facerdotal office with- 
in his precin&s. In any fhape this unneighbour- 
ly procedure of the Englifh church is no more 
a proof of the wapt of Bifhops among the Scots, 
than fuch a canon, paft in a fynod of the Galli- 
can Bifhops againft the prefent Englifh clergy, 
would be, that the French believed the church 
of England admitted ordination by Prefbyters 
without Bifhops* 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER IX. 



View of Church Affairs abroad Account of the 

general Councils The Worjhip of Images efta* 

blifoed in the Romijh Churc h oppofed by 

Charlemagne— —Liberality of that Prince to the 

See of Rome Foundation of the Papal Gran* 

deur Obfervations on the Characters of tbf 

primitive Bifoops* 



IN the preceding letter, we have feen the Scdfr 
tifli church bending a little from her former 
iliffnefs, and for the fake of peace and unity con- 
forming to the Romanifts in fome leffer matters. 
But it dpes not appear that our clergy were as 
yet fo thoroughpaced in their obedience, or fo 
completely popifli as the partizans of Rome would 
have had them. We are now approaching to a 
tnoft remarkable epoch in the public matters 
both of our church and ftate ; I mean the uni- 
on of the two hitherto feparate monarchies, the 
Piftifh and the Scottifh, in the perfon of the 
Scottifh King, Kenneth Macalpin. After this im- 
portant and defirable junction, which took place 
about the middle of the ninth century, our affairs 
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f£cle(iaftical, as well as civil, begin tor put on a letter 
different appearance from any thing we have yet IX. 
feen. And therefore, before I enter on the con- Ohr^ 
fideration of this hew feene, I {hall lay before' 
you a few obfervations on what We have already 
fufveyed, which if not neceffarily conne&ed with* 
may yet ferve to illuftrate my main defign, and 
throw a little more light on thofe dark ages we 
have been contemplating^ 

It will be proper therefore, that we now ftep a 
little out of our own confined ifland, and take 
a view of the date of church-affairs abroad, to 
fee if we can difcover any agreement or difagree- 
ment between our Chriftian anceftors* whether 
Scots or Pifts, and the other branches of the Ca*~ 
tholic Church in different parts of the world. 

In order to this, I need not go fo far back as to 
the earlieft ages of primitive purity : For thefe 
happy days were over, before our progenitors here 
were much heard of. Nay, the two firft general 
councils, (that of Nice againft the impugners of A - D * ***• 
Chrift's deity, and that or Conftantinople againft^ D * 3* i; 
the enemies of the Holy Ghoft) were both helfl* 
before we have any documents of our converfion 
that can be relied on. The famous paffage of 
Prolper is the firft notice we have from any an- 
tient or creditable writer, of the Scots being be- 
lievers : And this author was contemporary with 
the third general council which was held at 
Ephefus in the year 431, againft the Patriarch 
of Conftantinople* Neftorius, who maintained the 
foolifh and tmintelligible notion of * c Two per- 
u Jons' 9 in Chrift : A notion indeed which, after 
all the noife that was made about it, and not- 
withftanding of the many followers which its au- 
thor had in the Eaft, who are called Neftorians- 
to this day, feeins upon a thorough examination, 
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lette ir to have had more of nonfenfe than malice in it. 
X. However, as unguarded zeal oft leads people be- 
yond the mark, fo here a. fierce oppofition to this 
whimfical conceit foon produced another and 
more dangerous error. For in the year 451, 'a 
general council -was aflembled at Chalcedon a- 
gainft the Abbot Eutyches, who had been one 
of the bittereft profecutors of Neftorius, and in 
order to combat his do&rine of the two perfo- 
nalities, had taught, that, as there is but one per* 
fen in Chrift, fo there is but one nature too. This 
contention was warmly carried on by both parties, 
and raifed more diffention and animofity in the 
Eaftcrn church, almoft dowji to the prcfent times, 
than any other difference of opinion that had ever 
been in it. But we do not find that this flame 
had reached, or at leaft fpread itfelf much in our 
ifland. The only infe&ion of bad do&rine with 
which the churches here appear to have been 
charged, was an attachment to the tenets of our 
countryman Pelagius, who made a noife about the 
beginning of the fifth century, and was accufed of 
magnifying the powers of man's will, and dimi- 
nifhing the neceility of God's grace. Yet we have 
no certain accounts of the fentiments of the Britifli 
churches on that fubjefl:, farther than that two 
Bifliops, Germanus and Lupus, came over from 
France to preach againft it. Our own hiftorians 
indeed tell us, that Palladius was fent to combat 
this herefy, which had begun to infeft the Scottifh 
church- But for this they have produced no com- 
petent authority. Profper fays no fuch thing, in 
any place where he fpeaks of Palladius : He only 
mentions in his Chronicle, that " at the inftance 
of the Deacon Palladius, Pope Celefline fent 
Germanus into Britain, to confute the Pelagi- ; 
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" ans." But no antient writer has the leaft hint letter . 
that Palladius found Pelagianifm among the Scots: IX. 
It is only inferred from fome diftant accufations \^>r%J 
which we find in the above quoted letters from the 
Popes, and which, if we confider all the circum- 
ftances and principal defign of the writers, ought 
not to be admitted as a fufficient proof againft 
them. But to go on: In the year 553, the fifth 
general council was called at Conftantinople, about 
the condemnation of three old Bifhops, who had 
been dead many years before, and who till then 
had been well thought of in the church, Theodo- 
ras of Mopfuefta, Theodoret of Cyrus, a celebrat- 
ed church-hiftorian, and Ibas of EdefTa. This 
frivolous affair, in which the then Pope Vigilius 
fo frequently and grofsly prevaricated, got the 
name of the "Three Chapters" and created much 
fchifm and contention in the Weft for a long 
time, but does not feem to have been much heard 
of in Britain. Only we are told that the Abbot 
Columbanus, who is believed to have been a 
Scotchman, but was at that time refiding in Italy, Dr Mlck _ 
wrote a letter in the year 607 to Pope Boniface IV. cm.u*c* t 
about it, in which he openly calls Vigilius an he- vo1 ' u 
retic for his fcandalous behaviour in it. The 
next general council was alfo at Conftantinople 
in the year 680, againft the Monothelites, who 
were a flip from the Eutychian root, and main- 
tained that,, in confequence of the One Nature, 
our Saviour had ttut One Will and one operation.: 
But neither does it appear that the churches in 
Britain had much knowledge of, or concern in 
this controverfy, which, tho* at its f* ft appear- 
ing, it was favoured by Pope Honorius, feems to 
have been for the molt part confined to the Edit 
in its confequences, which were violent enough 
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miLR for the time that it lafied, and had been **+*] n 
IX. a Pope Mania, who was banilhed by the £mper* 
or in the year 655 for his oppofing tile Monothe* 
lites, and died in exile. 

At this time the Eaftern church was in a flat* 
pf great defolation. The grand impo&or Mal^ . 
met had ftarted up about the year 600, »*H in 
lefs than fixty years his followers had Aibdocd 
Arabia, Chaldea, Syria, Paldtine, Phenicia, and 
Egypt, fo that the chriftians in thde countries 
were in a miferable condition, and the outward 
peace of the church entirely deftroyed. This hb 
undation of the Mahometans by degrees brought 
cm that ignorance and negleft of ftudy which has 
fo fadly overwhelmed the Eaftern church eren t6 
this day. Indeed the effects of it foon began to 
appear upon many occafions, particularly at the 
next general council, according to the Popiih 
reckoning, which was held where the firft had 
been, at Nice, in the year* 787, and is by the 
church of Rome called the fecond council of 
Nice. Here it was that the foolifh and danger- 
ous fancy of worfliipping images got the firft {auc- 
tion from any fort of authority, entirely owing, as 
the mod impartial of thePopifli writers themfelves 
confefs, to the incapacity which thefe fathers Is* 
boured under, of diftinguifhing genuine writings 
from fabulous legends, and to their want of atten- 
tion to fome of the mod fubflantial arguments 
propofed by their opponents. At the fame time it 
is univerfally agreed, that the images then ufed in 
fome churches, and confequently recommended 
by this cpuncil, were but flat paintings or pic- 
tures, not, as is the pra&ice now, folid pieces of 
(tatuary work, which by degrees came afterwards 
to be ufed. However this decifion, fuch as it was, 

tho» 
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tho* pu(W in the Eaft with great rigour, and con- lottmi 
firmed by Pope Adrian, who was a zealous (lick- IX. 
ler for it, met with long and learned contradio v>nr\^ 
lion in the Weft. By the direction of the then 
King of France, Charlemagne, who was after- 
wards Emperor, an elaborate confutation of it was 
written in the year 789, known by the name of 
the Caroline Books : And not fatisfied with this, 
about five years after, the lame monarch conveen* 
ed a numerous aflembly of the Biflisps of Germ** 
ny, France, and Span, in order to condemn it, 
and fent over their fentence to the Britifh Bifliops 
for their approbation, which, the Englifli hifto- ***?*£.- 
rians tell us, they v6ry fully and cordially gave. b. %ip. 139. 
This adivity of Charlemagne, in fo ftrenuoufly op* 
poling a papal decree in a religious point, at the 
fame time that he was befriending and fupport- 
ing the Popes fo much in temporal matters, has 
thrown the Popilh writers into a great ftrait how 
to reconcile two fuch jarring pieces of behaviour, 
and lave the Emperor's credit, which, had it not 
been for his ufefulnefs to them in other refpe&s, 
they would not have been at fo much pains to 
fupport. Their great defence is, that he and his 
Bifhops miftook the Eaftern council's meaning, 
and imagined that the fathers at Nice had injoin- 
ed the higheft degree of worlhip, which the mo - 
dern Papifts call Latvia^ to be paid to images. 
But granting this to have been the cafe, tho* very 
improbable, it fliews at leaft either the incapacity 
or inaccuracy of thefe Nicene image-worlhippers, 
in not drawing up their fynodical decree, which 
they propofed to be binding on the whole church, 
in fuch plain and intelligible terms as to be liable 
to no miftake, efpecially in fuch a material point 
of difference as they are pleafed to aflign between 

the 
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wetter the feveral degrees of religious worfhip. It was 
IX* this Charlemagne who, it is faid, made that fa- 

\***)T*J mous league with our Scottifh King Achaius, 
which fo long fubfifted between the two nations. 
Whatever be in this, it is certain there was at 
that time a great friendfhip between them : And 
as Charles appears to have had this image-affair 
deeply at heart, we may fuppofe he would -write 
to the Scots as well as to the Bririlh about it. 
It may alfo be fuppofed that the Scots would adopt 
his fentiments, especially when coinciding with 
the fentiments of their neighbouring Biihops, con- 
cerning it. To ftrengthen which fuppofirion, let 
it be obferved further, that at this time our na- 
tion produced two very confpicuous men, who 
were gracioufly received by this monarch, and 
yery ufeful to him, an Albinus, (not the great 
Alcuin, Charles's preceptor, who was an Englifh- 

pr.M'kcn. man ) and a Clemens. The firft of thefe wrote 

Lives T I 

' " " the Caroline bpoks, and founded the univerfky 
of Pavia, and the other taught the firft public 
fchool in Paris : From which we learn that our 
church was now beginning to emerge out of ob- 
fcurity, and to appear in other parts of the world 
with that efteem and refpeft by which her learn- 
ed men were fo defervedly diftinguilhed, even in 
the fubfequent ages of ignorance and corruption. 
Here too I cannot but prefent to your notice 
an obvious refle&ion on the difference between 
the converfions in the early times, and thofe that 
were afterwards effe&ed by the interpofition of Se- 
cular power. The firft were flow and fure : The 
others more rapid, but lefs durable. Of this the 
•hiftory of Charlemagne, compared with the an- 
nals of primitive antiquity, affords a ftriking de- 
monilration. The compulfion which he put up- 

on 
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on the Saxons by the force of his arms, and the letter 
terror of his victories, drove vaft numbers of them IX» 
into a temporary profeffion of the Chriftian faith, 
under the incompatible alternative of being either 
baptized or butchered. And what was the confe- 
quence ? The poor creatures, as foon as his fword 
was out of their fight, rah back to their old idols: 
And the enraged conqueror had no help but come 
upon them again, and punifli their apoftacy, as 
he called it, with bloodfhed and devaftation. But 
was this the proper or primitive way of planting 
the religion of Jesus? No certainly: the go- 
fpel was firft fpread, and churches were long and 
fuccefsfully planted, not by force, but againft it. 
The great Author of our faith fought no exterior 
affiftance of this kind : his own divine influence, 
and the intrinfic merits of his caufe, were fuffi- 
cient for the work ; and thro* thefe it profpered 
amazingly. The preachers of the gofpel then, 
with great patience, and under terrible hardfhips, 
made offer of the do&rines of falvation to the hea- 
then nations. The people heard the glad tidings, 
and were by degrees convinced of the truth and 
importance of them : And this rational conviction, 
flrengthened and fan&ified by celeftial grace, left 
fuch impreffions on the minds of mankind, as were 
folid and lading. Such was the original method 
of publifhing the religion of Chrift : a method 
chofen by All-feeing Wifdom, fupported by Al- 
mighty Power, and, which is an argument of no 
little weight with fome people, approved by mod 
extenfive and incomparable fuccefs. It was not 
till the zeal of Chriftians began to cool ; till their 
dependence on the great Captain of their falvation 
feemed to be fhaken, that he permitted the pow- 
ers of the earth to interfere, and left his church 

' to 
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letter to the arm of flefh, when he few her beginning W 
IX. weary of him and his arm. I fay, permitted : For 

K^Y^J I can never be brought to think, that he adhially 
dcfigned or ordered it. The nature of his inftt* 
tutions, and the plan upon which he founded hi* 
church, do not lead to fuch a thought. And the 
confluences of the change wrought by the Em- 
peror Conftantine, however agreeable' to flefh and 
blood, are not fuch as would have made the pri- 
mitive martyrs fond of it. I know this is an un- 
popular topic, and not fuited to the general tafte 
of the times. The great Conftantine, the firft 
Chriftian Emperor, as he is triumphantly called, 
is almoit an idol of veneration ; and neither my 
fubjeft nor my inclination lead me to derogate 
from that refped which is juftly due to his me- 
mory. 

But whatever efteem I may have for Conftao* 
tine, either from private opinion, or in compli* 
ance with prevailing cuftom, I cannot go the lame 
lengths with the hero of my prefent confideration* 
the firft German Emperor Charlemagne. The 
Romanifts, I know, make much of him, and I do 
not wonder at it. He was the firft founder of their 
temporal grandeur. The ' old donation of Con- 
ftantine to Pope Sylvefter,, which they once built 
fo much upon, and which was in credit with them 
as far down as the days of our Fordun, who gives 

ScotWhron. a CO py f j t at f u n length, has long fince been 

4 s! " ' difcovered to be an arrant forgery, and is now 
treated by the mod of themfelves as a ridiculous 
fable. They have what they think a better plea in 
fupport of their right to the poflefEon of thefe 
temporalities and privileges which they have now 
fo long enjoyed. For the donations made by Pe- 
pin tod his fon Charlemagne are inconteftible, and 

no 
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Ho doubt gave to the fee of Ronie as much right letter 
to thofe pofieflions as thefe princes could give. IX. 
It is none of my bufinefs to inquire what right 
they had, or how they came by it. I can only 
fay, what is well known, that the donations I 
have mentioned put the Biftiops of Rome upon 
fuch a footing, as made! them able to aft in the 
high ftile they afterwards affumed. For* tho* 
Charles, as we have feen, contended a good deal 
about the worflrip of images with Pope Adrian, 
who carried himfelf very modeftly and foftly to- 
wards the Emperor in this affair* yet the tempo- 
ral power now put into the Pope's hands enabled 
his fucceflbrs in time coming to inforce any doc- 
trine or decree which they might think proper 
to adopt dr publifli* Nay, the very right of con- 
firming .the eleftion of the Pope, which Charles 
had referred to himfelf, and Adrian had folemnly 
yielded to him, as an equivalent, and but a reafon- 
able and cuftomary one, for the lands thus given 
away, was foon contended by the fircceeding 
Popes, and became in procefs of time the great- 
eft fource of uneafinefs to the Emperors, till in 
the ' end it was entirely and for ever wreftad out 
of their hands. 

Hitherto the Popes had been ftfuggling, fomat 
times patiently, fomefiraes with relu&ance, under 
the yoke of temporal fubjeSion, not only to hea- 
then, but even to Chriftian Emperors, and were 
involved m the fame lot of diftrefs or oppreffion 
from die fecular powers with other Bifhops. As 
far down as the end of the fixth century, we find 
the Ifirft Gregory, one of the gfeateft and beft that 
ever filled the Papal thair from Conftantine's time 
to this day, acknowledging this fubje&ion, and 
dating bis letters, as other fubjefte then did, by 

T the 
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letter the years of the reign of his Lord and Matter the 
IX. Emperor Mauritius. This practice was kept up 
~" J for fome time after, notwithftanding the title of 



w'lf' '" Universal Bifhop, which it is laid a Boniface, who 
94. *8. 29. came after Gregory, got from the bloody tyrant 
jc. 3*. Phocas, as we fee in a letter from Pope Hoooriui 
£ D - 6 3;V to Honorius of Canterbury. But about the begin* 
cap. 18. ning or the eighth century, when the Imperial 
power was declining in Italy, by the frequent ir« 
ruptions of the Lombards, and other barbarous 
nations, and a conteft had arifen between the 
Popes and the then Emperor Leo Ifaurus, about 
images, the Pope Gregory the fecond, but unlike 
the firft, took die advantage of the Emperor's 
weaknefs, and by his perfuafions and influence 
withdrew the greater part of Italy from their alle- 
giance. His immediate fucceflors went qn in the 
feme drain, and finding the Kings of France of 
the Merovingian race, a continued fucceffion for 
feme time of indolent, ina&ive men, they chimed 
in fo far with the ambition of the firft miniftets 
of ftate, Charles Martel and his fon Pepin, that 
at laft the Pope formally depofed King Childeric, 
and fet up Pepin in his room : For which good 
turn, Pepin firft, and then his fon Charlemagne, 
Could do no lefs thsn make war upon the Lom- 
bards at the Pope's defire, tho* thefe people were 
at that time Chriftians, $nd give to St Peter, as 
the Popes termed it, the lands which their victo- 
rious arms had torn from the Lombard princes. 
This is fuch a ftretch, without warrant and againft 
precedent, of papal privilege, that the more mo- 
derate of that party in modern times are begin- 
ning to be afhamed of it. For tho* three great 
Cardinals, Baronius, Bellarmine, and Perron have, 
upon the faith of the old hiftorians, admitted the 

fed, 
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fed, and done what they could to juftify the letter 
lawfulnefs of it from the principles of their church, IX* 
yet a late writer in Lewis the Fourteenth's time, w-vnJ 
a Natalis Alexander, -Profeflbr of Theology in the 
univerfity of Paris, thinks proper to deny both 
the Pope's withdrawing Italy from the Emperor's 
obedience, and changing the regal fucceffion in 
France, from this main argument, which he lays 
down as conclufive againft the three Cardinals, 
that the Popes then were too good men to be 
guilty of fuch a&ions. This differtation of Fa- Hift iccL 
ther Alexander's came out at a time when there ^*£ ^ l £ 
was hot work between the King and the Pope 
about their feveral powers and prerogatives, and 
was defigned as a diitant fort of vindication of the 
Gallican liberties both in 'church and flate. But 
however favourable the attempt certainly was to 
the perfonal character of the Popes, yet as it was 
prejudicial' to their pretenfions, it was condemned 
by a decree of Pope Innocent XL in the year 
1684, and a prohibition ifiued againft reading or 
having any of the works of Father Alexander, un- 
der pain of excommunication ipfo fafto. Which 1 £^ t ^ 
plainly difcovers the rigid principles of that church, 
as a public fociety, however moderate, the fenti- 
ments of fome of its private writers may appear* 

It is certain, that from the time of Charlemagne, 
and on the ftrength of his generofity to them, we 
find the Popes talking in a louder and more ma- 
gifterial drain than they had ufed before, not to 
Bifhops only, but even to crowned heads* Hi- 
therto we have feen but little of their lordly lan- 
guage: They would hardly think of exercifing 
much of it, cm fo poor an object as the Scottilh 
Church. As far back as Celeftine's time^ they • 
might have heard, from the Roman troops that 

T 2 had 
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better had been in Britain, fome vague reports of a 
IX. fierce, untrained people called Scots, and that there 
were believers among them. Their zeal no doubt 
might incline them to take an afldve part in fpread* 
ing the faith further among fuch a people* even 
tho' they could exped no temporal emoluments 
from them. For at that early period our Church 
had, and could have, but few temporal emolu* 
ments in her pofleffion. The mighty things which 
our hiftorians, one after another, Boece, Bucha* 
nan, Spotfwood, &c. fpeak of the liberality of our 
Kings to the Church and churchmen, in affign* 
ing lands and heritages to them, in thefe early 
times, found indeed very well, but unfortunately 
have not the fmalleft fhadow of proof to fupport 
them; And the pomp and luxury which fome of 
thefe writers inveigh fo bitterly againft, feem to 
have been altogether unknown in the days before 
Palladius, Any notion we can form of thefe times, 
By colle&ing and comparing what broken inform- 
ation we have concerning them, feems to corres- 
pond mod of any thing we meet with, to the de- 
scription of the primitive ages. Our anceftois 
had in all probability been converted after the pri- 
mitive manner, without formal millions, or fecu- 
lar affiitances. The coming of Palladius found 
them believers, which they could not have been 
without inltru&ion from fome quarter or other* 
But that inftru&ion they might have had from the 
Britons in their neighbourhood, or even from a- 
mong their Roman enemies, without either a Pope 
to rule them, or a Charlemagne to compel them. 
One thing is Reducible in reafon, from a certainty 
of information, that as their converfion, from 
whatever time we date it, was coeval with the uni- 
vcrfal ufe of Biihops over all the Chriftian church, 

it 
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it is prefumable that they had Bifhops too, which, letter 
at the time of their appearance on the ftage of hi- IX. 
ftory, they couldras readily find, as they could 
Prefbyters or Monks. And the truth is, that as 
foon as we have any credible accounts about them, 
we meet with an Epifcopacy among them; a pri- 
mitive Epifcopacy, 1 not fhining in ftate, or adorn- 
ed with titles, but a regular order of men to ma* 
nage the affairs of religion, and provide the church 
in a neceflary fucceffion of. clergy. Thefe old Bi- 
fhops, whether many or few at a time, feem to 
have lived here and there, as was mofl conveni- 
ent, with their clergy about them. For as yet we 
read of no ftately cathedrals, or fumptuous palaces 
for the Bifhops to refide in, or be confined to. The 
fafhions of later days are not the itandard by which 
to judge of thefe old times, either in church or 
ftate. The effentials of do&rine and government 
ought to be always the fame ; but the externals 
and appendages may and do vary : And perhaps 
the way of living among the laity in Buchanan's 
time was as different from their forefathers way, 
as that of the Bifhops in his day was from what 
had been ufed in the primitive times. Yet the or- 
der and office was the fame, and the Bifhop, with 
no fettled revenue either in land or money, had 
as much fpiritual power inherent in the Epifcopal 
chara&er, when regularly conveyed, as if he pof- 
feffed thoufands or ten thoufands a-year. The pri- 
mitive Bifhops had the offerings of the faithful, 
and the devotions, as they were then called, that 
is, the charitable donations of pioufly inclined 
Chriftians, at their difpofal ; which fufficiently an- 
fwered all the temporal exigencies of the Church, 
and out of which every Bifhop provided for the 
maintenance of his Prefbyters, whom he fent out, 

. as 
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letter as he faw expedient, to officiate in facred things 
IX • thro* the different parts of his charge : For as yet 

^•vn^ there were no fixed prefbyteral cures, or, as wfr 
now call them, Parifhes with fettled incumbents 
confined to them. All under the Biihop's inlpeo 
tion were his parifh, and belonged to his church: 
And the inferior clergy went out from him, and 
by his orders, to the various corners of his pa* 
rifh, to perform their miniftrations, and returned 

Bed. lib. ft. again at his call. Thus Bede tells us, that Bifhop 

cap. a6. Colman's clergy of Lindisfarne never went to the 
villages but to preach, baptize, vifit the fick, and 
take care of the people's fouls ; and that whenever 
they came, the people affembled about them, to 
hear the word of life from them. And fuch, -we 
may conclude, had been the pra&ice of the Scot* 
tifh Church of Hy , whence Colman and his clergy 
came, and to whole rites we find them fo fcrupu- 
loufly adhering. 

There was no appearance as yet among us of the 
many monadic orders, under various names, and 
of various colours, which were darting up in other 
places, and in a fubfequent period flocked over to 
our country in fuch numerous fwarms. The mo- 
naftery, as it is called, but more properly the Col- 
lege of Hy-colmkill, as founded by Columba, wa& 
of no order, and aftri&ed to no rule that we know 
of. It was a fociety of clergy, ready at all times 
to anfwer any call or emergency, at the command 
of the Abbot, under whole obedience the place 
was, or of a Bifhop, when he came to vifit it. The 
old Bifhops, in other parts of the Chriftian Church, 
had fuch monafteries, that is, focieties of clergy 
about them, but widely different from the mona- 
fteries 1 or mixed conventions of clergy and laity, 
which made fuch a figure and noife among the 

Ro~ 
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Romanifts in after-times. I know, many of our letter 
hiftorians boaft not a little of the fimplicity, the IX. 
poverty, and laborioufnefs of the old Scottifti Monks 
before the coming of Palladius : And could they 
have allured me, from unqueftionable vouchers, 
that there were fuch men at that period, I fhould 
have given them credit for their character of them. 
But bare affertions are not a fufficient foundation 
for degrading companions, however juft thefe 
companions might be, if there were ground for 
them. The idlenefs and ufelefsnefs of the Scottiih 
Monks in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, is 
no proof that there were Monks in Scotland in the 
fourth and fifth : And if it had not been to aipi 
the weightier blow at the Monks and churchmen 
of his own time, we may fuppofe a man of Bu- 
chanan's ftkmp would not have fo harmonioufly 
chimed with the Popifh Boece in a panegyric up- 
on Monks at any time. I know too what a noife 
has been made about our old Scottifh Culdees, and 
how loftily they have been cried up by the Prefby- 
terian party both at home and abroad, as the 
model of their conftitution, and the laudable ex- 
ample which they copy after. But the accounts 
we have of them, from fuch remaining records 
as give any kind of intelligence concerning them, 
do not bring them within the period to which our 
inquiry has yet extended, For, during all the 
time of the feparate eftablifhment of the two king- 
doms, there is not the leaft veftige to be met with 
in any old annals now extant, abstracting from the 
groundlefs flights of Boece, and partial inveftives 
of Buchanan, of any order, rank, or character 
of clergy or teachers, among either the Pidts or 
the Scots, different from the then practice of the 
univerlal church, which we are fure was, as far 

back 
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i-stter back as Buchanan's Palladius, or even Boeee** 
P^ n Vi&or, perfectly and in the ftri&eft fenfe of the 
word, Epifcopal. Nay, it appears farther, from 
all that we know of thefe obfcure ages, that the 
Church in this country was much of the old pri- 
mitive ftamp in St Cyprian's time, governed and 
taught, as the African Church was, by her own 
Bifnops and clergy, independent of the Church of 
Rome, or of any other national church whatever; 
yet willing to revere and hold communion with 
her, and with every other lifter-church, as far as 
was confident with that freedom and equality 
which belonged to every Bifhop in the manage- 
ment of affairs within his own jurifdi&ion, and 
for which he was accountable to no one fuperior 
upon earth, but only for order's fake, and under 
Chrift, to a lawful and regular Council of his bre- 
thren Biftiops of his own church and communion* 
How long our Church continued in this plain 
and primitive (late, we (hall foon difcover in the 
profecution of our fubjeS. Mean time, I am, &c 
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LETTER X. , 

Obferoarions on the State of the Pifiijh Church and 

Nation I ts Union with the Scotti/h, under 

Kenneth Macalpine—~»Ch*rafter of that Prince 

'His Removal of the Epifcopal See from 4ber- 

net by to St Andrews A ccount of the Culdees* 



ALTHOUGH we are now entering on a pe- 
riod of clearer intelligence than arty we 
have hitherto met with, yet it is not in the very 
beginning of it, that we are to look for this agree- 
able change. The confufed ftate in which we (till 
find the civil conftitution of our country, does 
not promife much order and regularity in the 
church concerns of it , and the incorporation of 
the two national Churches would take up time, 
and be a work of fome difficulty, as well as 
the union of the two dates. We are told indeed 
by our own writers, that the Church among the 
Fl&s had been in a miferable ftate of fervitude. 
So lays Fordun ; " Hitherto the Church (more 
Pi&orum) by the Pi&ifh conftitution, had been 
fubjed to flavery." And Buchanan to the fame SMichr 
purpol'e obferves, that " under the Pi&s the mi-L^.ir. 
" nifters of the church had been little better than ca P- l i- 

U " Haves." 
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letter " flaves." Yea, an old chronicle, produced by 
X. Mr Innes, attributes the deftru&ion of that people 
to . their oppreffing the church. All which accu* 
j*" cl \ *; ift - fations feem to be weakly founded ; as none of 
rcg. v ^. D them mention any particulars of that oppreflion. 
Crit. Eff.y On the other hand we have feen fome of the Pi&- 
p * 7 *' i(h Kings as devout as their cotemporaries ; a Nai« 
tan for inftance, a Conftantine, and a Hungus, 
building churches, and doing what they thought 
lay to their hands, to promote the interefts of re* 
ligion, and to fupport and encourage the mini- 
Iters of it. Indeed there is an alleviation of this 
general charge offered, by fuppofing, that this 
might have been the cafe only under the two or 
three laft of their Kings, from Hungus, to our 
Kenneth, who, in the eye of the Scottifh writers, 
were all ufurpers, and in that character would pay 
no more regard to the liberties of the church 
than to the good of the people. But the real 
caufeof this accufation, and, I might fay, of all 
the contempt thrown upon the Pi&ifh nation by 
late writers, feems to -be this. The Scottifh na- 
tion had now got the prevalency, and would rea- 
dily countenance every thing that might tend to 
leflen the glory of their former rivals the Pi£fcs.<*-* 
There had long been an emulation between them 
for martial prowefs, and we need not doubt but 
this fpirit would difFufe itfelf even into their 
church concerns^ The Pi&s had long flood out 
againft the Scottifh claim of fucceflion. The firft 
claimant Alpin they had taken prifoner, and cut 
off his head. His ibn Kenneth had encountered 
numberlefs difficulties, and been obliged to rifk 
many a bloody battle before he got his title eftab- 
lifhed, and the poffeflion of the Pi&ifh crown fe- 
curcd. This bppofition, juft or not, would natu- 
rally 
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rally irritate the vi&ors, and no doubt occafion letter 
fome cruelties to the perfons of the Pi&s at that X* 
time, as well as the afperfions that were thrown 
out againft their characters afterwards. They 
were certainly an ancient and a brave people, 
and from what few monuments of them have 
been preferred, they appear, after their conver- 
fion, to have been as zealous and pundual in 
their religious obfervances as any of the neigh- 
bouring nations within the iflancL 

Indeed I cannot help thinking that their filia- 
tion at the time of the Scottifh claim, was truly 
pitiable, and that their (landing out fo Ion? againft 
that claim might in fome meafure be justified, if 
not according to the ftrifl: letter of right, yet by 
what appears to have been the pra&ice of thofe 
times. The Scottifh King Achaius had married 
Fergufia, filler to the Pi&ifh King Hungus. v By 
*hjer he had a fon Alpin, who on the death of 
Dorftologus and Eogan, the two fons of Hungus, 
without iifue, laid claim to the Pi&ifh crown in 
virtue of his mother's title. All our hiftoriaris 
agree in this : Even Buchanan himfelf, no great 
friend to claims of this kind, acknowledges that 
Alpin fought the Pictifli kingdom, as " fitter's 
4< fon to Hungus, and both by old law and right 
€< of blood, the neareft heir." The old law which p « ch - * 1ff - 
he refers to, he had found in Bede, who tells us r^.%T 
that " when the Pi&s firft came in among the 
" Scots, the Scots confented to furnifh them with 
<c wives upon this condition, that when the fuc- 
" ceffion came to be doubtful, they fhould chufe 
" their King rather out of the female line than 
* c of the male;" which cuftom, Bede fays, was Bed. lib.L 
obferved among the Pifts to his day. But that ca r-'- 
old law, if ever there was fuch an one, might 

U z . have -. 
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letter have been forgotten in the courfe of fa many 
X. hundred years, or might have been fet afide 
when attended with any manifeft inconvenience.* 
The Pi£U faw the Scottifli nation paying no re. 
;ard to immediate fucceflion in their qwa king* 
lom, but ftudying what they ^called the public 
good on every vacancy of their throne. This 
very Alpin, who was claiming the Pi&ifh king- 
dom in right of his mother Fergufia, had not 
then fucceeded to his Father Achaius, and the 
Scottifh monarch Dongallus, who was pufjung 
Alpines title by his mother, was poiTefliqg the 
inheritance which came to Alpin by his father. 
If Alpin was at that time a minor, and thereby in* 
capable to govern the Scots, he would be equal* 
ly incapable of governing the Pifts. But that 
he was not a minor is certain : For between his 
father's death and his own, we are told there 
were only fourteen years, when his fon Keuneth 
fucceeded, fo mud have been born in his grand* 
father's time. Confequentiy Alpin was then ca» 

* A parallel inftance fecms to have occurred in the fciftory of 
the Picts about 300 years before this. Their then King Xtothvs 
had married Anna, lifter, and, at the time of her marriage, only 
heir to the Britifh King Uther, by which marriage, and to draw 
JLothus into a league again ft the Saxons, it was (ululated, that 
the iflue of Lothus by Anna mould, failing lawful iffije of Uther* 
fucceed to the Britifh crown Yet on Uther 's death, the Brn 
tons fet up his adulterous baitard Arthur, then only 18 years of 
age, in prejudice of Anna's fon Mod red us. And tho 9 Lothus 
yielded to this breach of treaty in favour of Arthur, wbo re- 
newed the former agreement about the fucceflion, on the event 
of his own dying without children, yet even in Arthur's lift*' 
time, and by his confent, the Britons fet up a ConfUmine, at 
heir of the crown, allcdging the impropriety of their being go- 
verned by a ftrangcr, and that they had princes enough among 
thcmfelvcs to wield the Biitifh fceptre. So the children of Anna 
were kt afide, and both Modred and Arthur fell in the conteft. 

able 
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pable to have taken immediate poffeffion of his fa- letter 
ther's throne, without any neceffity for the two X. 
interruptions that were before him. What reafoa v^v%^ 
therefore, tho Pifta might argue, eouid the Scots 
have to claim the Pictilh throne fpr their young 
prince, when they were at th$ lame time keep- 
ing him out of their own ? And h^d not they as 
good a title to fet up a Feredethus among them- 
felves, as the Scots had to fet up 4 Congallus 
firft, and then a ©ongajlus, in Alpin's room? 
Jt was furely moft ^bfurd in the Scots to claim 
the right of hereditary fucceffion to their King's 
fon in another kingdom, while they were for 
eleven years excluding him from an equally fair 
and open fucceffion m their own. For tho* it is 
allowed on all hands, that Kenneth, in profecu- 
tion of the war begun by his father Alpin, did at 
laft utterly fubdue the Picts with a great flaugh- 
ter, and get pofleffion of the Pi&ifh kingdom by 
the force of his arms, yet it is equally certain 
that the war was begun at firft in purfuit of Al- 
pin's hereditary right, and on no other account 
whatever. Fordun tells us, that even in the time 
pf Convallus, who immediately fucceeded Alpin'* 
father Achaius, there arofe a great queftion about 
the right to the Pictifh kingdom, which was laid 
to belong to the Scots, and was univerlally talked 
of both among the nobles and commonalty, but 
-was not at that time farther fought after. It was sc<*<chron. 
Alpin's right therefore that began the quarrel, i- "»• c - ** 
which in end, after nine or ten years ftruggle, 
proved fo fatal to the greateft part of the Pictifh 
jiation. In which contention, tho* it may be 
laid they brought that difafter on themfelves by 
an ill-judged obftinacy, yet, all things confider- 
ed, they were not fo very blameable as has been 
pledged: Since they had the example of the 

Scottifh 
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letter Scottifli policy before their eyes, to warrant 
^ # their proceedings, and might plead the public 
*^"V) good, as much as the Scottifli eftates did, for the 
privilege they often alfumed, of appointing proper 
Kings to govern them, to the exclufion of the im^ 
mediate heir. It will not be an eafy matter to re* 
concile ftis incongruity, to produce any folid, fa- 
* tisfying argument for the difference between AU 
pin's titles, and his fon Kenneth's as derived from 
him, to the two crowns of the Pi£ts and Scots, 
or to lhew why hereditary right fhould be pled 
for the one, and the other made to (land oh the 
favour of the people. Our hiftorians may amufe 
us with old laws, and original qpmpadts, and rhe- • 
torical flourifhes " de jure regni apud Scotos :" 
And from fuch plaufible inventions they may in- 
fer a diverfity of conftitution in the two ftates, 
which is all indeed that can be faid on the fub- 
je&, and is only faid but not proved, as there 
are no documents extant to evince fuch a diver- 
fity, in thefe antient times, between two fuch 
neighbouring nations. However, the hiflorical 
accounts of this affair, if they are to be credited, 
may ferve to confirm an observation which the 
annals of the old Grecian and Roman republics 
hold out to us, and of the truth of which even 
modern times afford not a few demonftrations, 
that thefe very nations or ftates which are moft 
tenacious of their own liberties, under the popu- 
lar pretence of claiming what they call the com- 
mon and natural rights of mankind, feldom ftick 
at any method, when in their power, of invad- 
ing the liberties of others, and endeavouring to 
bring their weaker neighbours under that flavery 
which they themfelves profefs to al hor. 

With this obfervation, I now take leave of the 

Pich, 
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JPi&s, and go on in ^he profecution of my de- letter 
fign, from this important era of the union of the X. 
two crowns, whether by fucceffion or conqueft, w*%< 
in the perfon of Kenneth Macalpin, who was the 
firft monarch of that part of Britain now called 
Scotland. Our hiftorians all agree in giving him 
a great chara&er not only for bravery and refo- 
lution, of which his at lad fubduing the outftand- 
.ing part of the Piftifli nation was a vifible mo- 
nument, but likewife for every virtuous quality 
that becomes a wife and good King. Both For- 
dun and Bnece mention a number of excellent scotichw*. 
laws made by him, for the regulation of his new Uv.cap.s. 
kingdom, which Fordun fays were called the^,." 
Macalpine laws, *among which are to be found 
fome ftatutes concerning ecclefiaftical matters, 
which were no doubt made in a public meeting 
. or afTembly, with the concurrence of the Bifhops ; 
fince at was the univerfal difcipline of the church 
in thofe times, that no ecclefiaftical laws could 
be ena&ed without epifcopal authority and con- 
fent. In thefe afiembiies the fecular and ecclefi- 
aflical ftates ufed to. fit promifcuouily- This was 
the pra&ice of Charlemagne and his next iuccei- 
fow in France and Germany. And from the cor- 
refpondence between thefe countries and ours, 
we may, be allowed to infer, that Kenneth would 
readily adopt a plan formed by fuch a prudent 
prince, and tending, in all appearance, to heal the 
inteftine difoords, and promote the general good 
of his now extended kingdom. 

His firft public tranfa&ion in church jnattcrs, 
that we are certain of, after his fettlement on the 
Pi&ifh throne, was removing the epifcopal fee 
from Abernethy in Strathern to the church of 
St. Reul or Kilremont, which he ordained to be 

ever 
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letter ever after called St. Andrews. Both thefe plicefc 
X. had belonged to the Pi&s. Abernethy had beeti 
one of their royal cities, and the refidence of 
their chief Bifhop : But it would feem Kenneth 
had taken difguft at the place, becaufe the Pi£ts, 
when they flew his father, had expofed his head 
as a public fpectacle in the mod confpicuous part 
of it. Kilremont, formerly Mucrofs, on the Eaft 
em coaft of Fife, had been traditionaly famous 
for the landing of the Monk Regulus or Reul, 
with the relics of St. Andrew out of Greece. 
So from regard to this tradition which was pr6- 
bably current in Kenneth's time, or to perpetuate 
the veneration which his predeceflbr and grand 
uncle Hungus had exprefied for the Apoftle, the 
epifcopal dignity was now transferred to this 
place, which has retained that luftre thro* a long 
iucceiUon of Bifhops, whofe names are on record, 
from the date of this removal down to the end 
of the laft century. And here it may not be 
improper to obfcrve that, in the affair of this 
tranflation, none of our hiftorians take the leaft 
notice of the Pope's having any concern, or of 
the King's thinking his confent neceffary ; tho' 
at that time, in other parts of the chriftian church 
fuch a bufmefs would not have been tranfa&ed 
without the Pope's having a hand in it. The 
ere&ing or changing epifcopal fees was a pre- 
vious jewel in the papal mitre, and the hiftories 
of thefe ages are full of the interference and or- 
ders of the Popes on thefe occafions. But it feems 
they as yet had little knowledge of what was do- 
ing in our Northern parts ; and when we find 
them afterwards beginning to take concern and 
interpofe their authority in our church affairs; 
we are net told that they found any fault with 

this 
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this removal of the epifcopai fee to St.- Andrews, let tek 
without their concurrence ; Which (hews, that in X$ 
fuch matters a national church may make ufe of v ^vv 
her own inherent powers, and ftudy what is mod 
fuitableto her prefent convenience, without the 
knowledge or confent of any other church, even 
of the church of Rome herfelf. This was the 
primitive form of church-government, however 
much incroached upon by Romifh pride, or fet- 
tered by worldly policy in after-times : And when 
fuch incroachments, from whatever quarter, are 
carried to immoderate lengths, and begin to be 
altogether deftruftive of the church's well-being 
and eflential interefts, every national church, as 
a part of the one catholic, may refume her origi- 
nal privileges, and mould her outward conftitu- 
tion, as to her fpiritual governors (hall appear 
moll expedient. On this footing was the fee of 
St. Andrews at this time ere&ed, and the Bifhops 
of that fee were henceforward called the princi- 
pal Bifhops of the Scots, and were looked up to 
with refpeft and deference by all the clergy of 
the Scottifli cfeurch. 

It will be proper now, according to what I pro- 
mifed in the dofe of my former letter, to take 
fome notice of a particular clafs of clergy in our 
country, who about this time began, and long 
continued to make a figure, under the peculiar 
denomination of Culdees ; and whofe character, 
as defcribed by our later hiftorians, has been im- 
proved by fome writers, foreign as well as do- 
xncitic, into a vindication of that plan of church- 
government which reje&s Bifhops, and admits no 
degrees of fuperiority in the church. Boece fays, Hifl. 1. *i- 
" the firft preachers of the gofpel here being holy 
" and devout men, were called Culdees, quafi Col** 

X " dci, 
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Letter c< dei, or cultores Dei, Worfl/tppers of God" And 
&. Buchanan in one place adopts this interpretation, 
\^>r*J tho' before he feems to derive the word from the 
B«'ch. Hift. cells where they lived in a ftate of reclufe folitude. 
iuV. 1 m ^is is Archbilhop Spottfwood's opinion, which 
ii'ir r.35. is in fome meafure adopted by the Bifhop of St. 
ma. b. 1. Af a ph. But the moft probable of all feems to 
wit Ace. be what Mr. Goodall offers, that the name appears 
ftt!£j 8 n<a to ^ °^ Scotch "ginal, compounded of Ktile % 
cU«i6. a fervant, and Dbe God, as in all the old 
papers which mention them, they are called Ke* 
ieaet 9 not Culdei, according to Boece's fanciful 
etymology. Theie Culdees are defcribed as a 
peculiar order of men, who had peculiar tenets of 
their own, and performed their minifterial func- 
tions with great itri&nefs and attention, exa&ly 
on the model of the modern parity : And this 
defcription of their charafter has been much 
laid hold of, and infilled on by certain writers 
with great keennefs. But when we afk for the 
proofs on which it is founded, we find none, but 
muft reft latisfied with honeft Boece's (ingle au- 
thority. Yet he is by far too late a voucher for 
a fa£t of fo high antiquity, and of Rich forced im- 
portance. It is furprizing that Bede, who wrote 
eight hundred years before Boece, found no CuU 
dees among the Scots in his day : Nor Adamna- 
nus, in his life of Columba, the great founder of 
what was then called the monadic inftitution in 
our country. The filence of two fo early writ- 
ers, who had fuch opportunities to know, and 
whofe bufmefs led them to take notice of fuch 
peculiarities among the clergy whom they were 
defcribing, gives fome ground to fufpedfc that 
what Boece and his followers fay of them, is little 
better thai* vague declamation. The earlieft ac- 
count 
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count of the Culdees that we can depend upon, letter 
16 from the chartulary of St. Andrews, where X. 
we meet with a deed of Brude fon of Dcrgard, 
the lad King of the Pi£ts, giving the iiland of 
Lochlevin to Almighty God and to St. Serva- 
nus, and " Keledeis Deo fervientibus et fcrvitu- 
44 ris," to the Keledees ferving and to ferve- 
God, in that ifland. This would be thought fu- 
perftition by thofe of our days, who boafl fo much 
of imitating thefe antient Culdees : But they, it 
ieems, had no fuch fcruples. Accordingly the 
Culdees of Lochlevin - are- often mentioned with 
marks of difiin&ion, on public occafions, and 
no doubt were aftive in, fpreading their order, 
if it may be called fo, thro 9 other parts of the 
country. Thus we find Keledees, not Culdees, 
at Brechin, Dunkeld, Muthil, Abernethy, &c. and 
their Abbots and Friars witnefling the deeds of 
Bifhops, and getting churches and tythes from 
them with the " cure of fouls" ; which furely 
would not have happened, if the Culdees/ had held 
any article in do&rine, government, oi* worfliip, 
diftinS from what was then profeffed in the na- 
tional church. Nay the Culdees themfelves never 
refufed to wear the epilbopal mitre, when it was 
regularly offered to them. Thus Gregory Bifhop 
of Dunkeld, Andrew Bifhop of Caithnefs, and 
fome others, were chofen from among the Cul- 
dees : Nor did thefe Culdee Bifhops refufe the 
ordinary defignations, as appears from the fol- 
lowing ; " I Gregory, by the authority of God 
and of the holy Apoftles Peter and Paul, and 
of the holy Apoltle Andrew, Bifhop of Dun- 
" keld." It is true the fuperiors of the Culdee 
convents had frequent diiputes with their refpec 
tive Bifhops about lands and tythes, and fuch fe- 
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letter cular matters: And if their contending tKus vritk 
X. Btfhops be the part of their chara&er that pleat 
K^YsJ es mofl now-a-days, it fliould be remembered 
what method they took to have the contention 
decided, which was always by application to this 
Pope, as at that time the grand umpire in all fiich 
contendible cafes. Would Calvin, with his Cul- 
dees at Geneva, or John Knox, with his follow* 
ers in Scotland, have made fuch an application, or 
fubmitted to the Pope's decifion ? Why . then 
fhould thdy pretend to imitate the Culdee clergy, 
or talk fo highly of the good old Scottifh Culdees, 
as if that title had been peculiar to Scotland ? We 
trflrr de are told by Archbifhop Uflier, that the Keledees 
©rSjV- of Armagn in Ireland were anciently the Dean and 
Chapter of that church, but were forced to give 
way to Monks of a later inftitution, tho* tney 
were ftill fuffered to remain in lower ftations, and 
continued in that church, and in the church of 
Cluanyniih, until the Archbilhop's remembrance* 
Hft; Ace. The Bifhop of St. Afaph produces Giraldus Cam* 
p. 144. brenfis, who lived about the year 1200, mention- 
ing the Colidei (which is the tirit time, the Bifhop 
fays, this latinized title is to be met with) in the 
little ifland of fiardfey in North Wales, and in 
another ifland in Tippcrary in Ireland, who de* 
voutly ferved in a Chapel there. And a later writer* 
Mr Tanner, informs us, that there were Culdees 
at St, Peter's in York. So it appears, that other 
churches had Culdees as well as ours. Yea, fuch 
as the old pure Scotttfh Culdees are defcribed to 
have been, were the inferior Clergy in all the 
primitive church. For as foon as we have any 
certain information about them, we find them in 
communion with, and even fubjeft to ecclefiafti- 
cal fuperiors, as indeed their firft certain appear* 

ance 
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ance was in the days of confeft fuperiority in the letter] 
church ; fo that, whatever other peculiarities X. 
might have been about them, there is nothing 
in their hi (lory to countenance the ufe that has 
in modern times been made of them in favour of 
the levelling fcheme. Had that learned French 
Huguenot in the laft century, Mr. David Blondel, 
been as well acquainted with the hifiory of our 
Culdees, as our own critics have been, he would 
not fo confidently have adduced them to his pur- 
pofe of maintaining ordination by Prcfbyters: 

And it is not much to the honour of our own 

* 

countrymen, who might have known better, to 
lay fo much ftrefs on the miftakes of a foreigner, 
who, however judicious in many refpeds, could 
not be fufficiently verfed in every thing relative 
to our nation. For after all that has been faid, 
or can be faid about the Culdees, as a particular 
kind or order of clergy among the Scots, there 
may have been nothing peculiar about them but 
the name, a name derived from fome of the dia- 
led* then fpoken in Britain, and according to 
Mr Goodal's interpretation, (which the addi- 
tional claufe in King Brude's gift, " Deo fervi- 
44 entibus, fervants of God," feems to corrobo- 
rate) appropriated to the clergy in general, with- 
out any refped had to fuperiority or equality 
among them. Even Boece himl'elf, the great 
pillar of this Culdee fabric, gives fome ground 
for this notion in the place before quoted, where 
he fays, " Thefe Culdees chofe by common vote 
44 among themfelves, a Chief Prie/i who had 
44 power in things belonging to God, and who 
44 for many years after was called Bifhop of the 
44 Scots." This is his account of the matter, 
which, i( there be any truth in it, plainly (hews 

that 
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letter that the Culdees had a Chief-prieft or Bifhop a»- 
X. mong them. But indeed there is no great credit 
due to it : And yet the certainty of the clergy 
being called Culdees, as foon as there were clergy 
among the Scots, needs not be doubted. They 
might have gone by this name among their coun- 
trymen, even in Adamnanus* and Bede's time, 
tho* thefe writers had not thought fit to tranf- 
form it into the Latin idiom : And both Adam- 
nanus' Columba, and Bede's Aidan, might have 
been called Keledee in the Gaelic language at 
Hy, as properly as Serous or Vir*Dti y (fervant 
or man of God) in the I,atin. There is nothing 
in the word Ke/edee 9 under any derivation, to hin- 
der its belonging to, or being defcriptive of any cle- 
rical rank or order in the church ; nothing but 
what may be as applicable to a Bifhop, as to a Pref- 
byter or Monk. And under this defignation of Jfr- 
ledeet 9 peculiar not to the people but to the lan- 
guage, the Scottifh clergy might have continued to 
be diftinguifhed at home, and to enjoy the old pri- 
mitive privilege of chufing their Bifhops from a- 
mong themfelves, till in procefs of time, along 
with other deviations, the nomination of Bifhops 
began to come from other quarters, and fwarms 
of favourite monks (as we (hall fee in courfe) 
poured in from abroad upon them. On this gra- 
dual change of difcipline, we may fuppofe the old 
Scottifh clergy would for lome time retain their 
old Scottifh name of Ketedei , and be diftinguifh- 
ed by that name, as much from contempt as re- 
lpeft, in the latinized writings of fubfequent times. 
And this may help to account for the many and 
hot difputes between the few who ftill adhered 
to the old way under the old name, and the cler- 
gy who were brought in upon them either by re* 

g* 1 
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^al or papal power. In thefe difputes the Cul- letter 
dees feldom prevailed ; and by degrees were de- X. 
prived of moft of their poffeffions, or incorporat- u^v>J 
ed into fome of the new orders. The lad of them 
who kept their ground, as they feem to have 
been the oldeft of the denomination, were the Cul- 
dees of Lochlevin. This body of them had for a 
long time been, what modern times would call, 
the chapter of St. Andrew's, and had enjoyed 
the privilege of electing the Biihop, till King Da- 
vid affigned it to the Prior and Canons Regular 
of St. Auguftin, whom his brother Alexander 
had brought in and fetded at St. Andrew's.— 
This change occafioned frequent debates and ap- 
peals to Rome, in which the Culdees generally 
had the worft : Till in the year 1298, Mr. Lam- 
berton Chancellor of Glafgow, being by the Prior 
and Canons of St. Andrew's chofen Bifliop on 
the death of Bifhop Frafer, the then fuperior of the 
Culdees of Lochlevin, William Cuming (whom 
both Archbifhop Ufher and the Bifliop ,of St. 
Afaph, from fome vitiated record, call Aulmin) 
oppofed the ele&ion, and revived his claim be- 
fore the Pope: But after ftrenuous debates on 
both fides, the matter was finally decided in fa- 
vour of the Prior,, with this additional honour, that 
in all time coming, the Prior of St. Andrew's 
fhould have precedence of all the Abbots and 
Priors in Scotland, and the now neglefted Cul- 
dees were for ever excluded from their former 
rights : Which, fays Archbifhop Spotfwood, turn- JJ 1 ^' iU 
ed fo much to their difgrace, that their name and 
order was by little and little quite extinguiflied j 
and from this time we hear no more of them. 

From the little I have faid about them, yo\j 
may plainly fee, there is nothing in their hiflory 

of 
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letter of any great importance, or that can fairly iiffcy 
XI. any material peculiarity : And their name is no 
~" ' more than a defcription, in the old language of 
the country, of the ininiiiers of religion in gene- 
ral, without regard to diftincHon or character of 
any fort. I am, &c • - 



LETTER XL 

Two Objcfiions to Dloeefan Epifcopaey anjkuered- 
State of the Scottijh Churchy from the Time ff 
Kenneth Mac alpine to tie Death of Gregory tie 
Great. 



HAVING, in the preceding Letter, difcufled 
the argument drawn from the hiftory of the 
Scottifh Culdees, in favour of ecclefiaftical parity, 
I am now to take notice of two more objections, 
raifed from the hiftory of thefe old times, to com* 
bat the ecclefiaftical fettlements of after-ages. It 
has been faid, that in thefe early days, there was 
but one Bifhop in Scotland, who after Kenneth 
Macalpin's time, had his refidence at St. Andrews, 
having been removed thither from Abernethy, 
which had been, in like manner, the refidence of 
the one Bifhop among the Picts. And for this 
we are referred to the authority of Fordun, who 

fays, 
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feys, that " Garnard King of the PiQ:s built thfc letter 
" collegiate Church of Abernethy, and that in XL 
" that church there were three ele&ions made, ^v - ^ 
" when as yet there was but one Bifhop in the f^ ti ^ r " Ml 
*< kingdom." From this it is inferred, that what " 
is now called Diocefan Epifcopacy under a multi- 
tude of Bifhops, was not the old conftitution of 
this church, but a late innovation, brought in* by 
the prevailing fuperftition of after-times. Yet it 
is not eafy to fee the force or defign of this obfer- 
vation, tho' it were true. One great complaint of 
the oppofers of Epifcopacy has been, that Bifhop- 
ricks are for the moft part too large, and beyond 
any one man's ability to take a proper overfight of ' 
them. But certainly the moft extenfive; Diocefe 
that ever was in Scotland, was not equal to the 
whole kingdom in the number of chriftians, even 
in Kenneth Macalpin's time, and for many years 
before him. So that the inconvenience complain- 
ed of lies on the fide of the prefent fuppofition, 
and not on any fubfequent divifion, which tended 
rather to remove the alledged grievance. But the 
truth is, there is no ground for the fuppofition 
which Fordun has occafioned : For y tho* we were 
to give him credit for what he fays of the one 
Bifhop among the Picls in Garrard's time, and 
for three ele&ions after, yet it fhould be remem- 
bered, that he makes this Garnard the immediate 
fucceffor of Brude, fon of Meilochoti, who was 
converted and baptized by Cblumba ; fo that one 
Bifhop might for fome years have been fufficient 
for this new church among the northern Pi&s,. 
and till the faith fhould fpread more difiufively « 
among them. But from all that Fordun- oi* any 
following writer fays, it does not follow that this 
vas the cafe at Kenneth's acceffion, which was 

Y more 
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letter more than two hundred years after Garnard'i 
fXI. time : Only that for fome reafon or other, which 
our hiflorians have not come to the certain know- 
ledge of, he thought fit to deprive Abernethy of 
the honour of a refident Bifhop, and inveft Ore* 
mont with it. 

That the Bifhop of St. Andrews was not the 
only Bifhop in Scotland, before that divifion of the 
kingdom' into Diocefes, which all our hiflorians 
agree in, we have, if not undoubted proofs, fuch 
ftrong preemptions at leafl, as would be fuftained 
in other cafes. In the time of Kenneth III. little 
more than a hundred years after the prefent era, we 
are told, even by Buchanan, that he applied to the 
Bifhops and Monks for their fervice and advice upon 
a certain ferious occafion. Both Boece and Spott 
wood give us the names of feveral of thefe Bifhops, 
particularly of a Moveanus, who was the King's 
Confeflbr. And about the Came time, we read in 
the Englifh annals, of a Scottifh Bifhop, Beornel- 
mus, aflifting at an Englifh Synod at Calne in 
Wiltfhire : None of whom, neither Moveanus nor 
Beornelmus, are to be found in any of the feven 
Catalogues which Bifhop Keith has given us of the 
Bifhops of St. Andrews, fo have belonged to fome 
Other place, and from the accounts of them, feem 
to have been men of character and repute. Indeed 
there is fo little foundation for this conceit, and 
fo little to be made of it, tho' it were better found- 
ed, that I fhould not have fo much as mentioned 
it, if it had not been to let nothing, however tri- 
vial, pafs unobferved, which the adverfaries of 
Scottifh Epifcopacy can poflibly allege againfl it. 

But there is another objection to Diocefan Epif- 
copacy, of a quite different complexion, drawn 
from the hiftory of thefe times, and held forth by 

different 
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different writers for different purpofes. Thefe letter 
objedors allow that there were more Bifhops in the XI. . 
country than either at Abernethy or St. Andrews, (•VXJ 
but infift that they were confined to no diflrift, 
but performed their Epifcopal fun&ions at large, 
or wherever tliey happened to refide or travel. 
This had been faid by Boece, with a compliment 
to the veneration which the fan&ity of their con- Book * # 
verfation procured them. After him Buchanan Buch . wft# 
makes the fame obfervation, that u the old lib. vi. in ' 
" Bifhops of the Scots, being chofen out of the rcg * **• 
monasteries, while as yet there was no conten* 
tion amongfl them for honours and places, but 
only for piety and learning, did, without envy 
or emulation, perform their office every where 
as they found occafion, there being then no divi- 
fion of provinces, and the ecclefiaftical fundtion 
not a bufinefe of worldly gain." This is indeed a 
fpecious and much magnified defcription of the 
antient conftitution of our church. But if it be 
thought to militate againft Diocefan Epifcopacy, 
does it not equally overthrow Parochial Prefbytery ? 
Or were the Prefbyters fixed to particular parifhes, 
and the Bifhops the only itinerants, who had no 
peculiar charge allotted to them ? One thing is 
certain, that in the primitive church, before Con- 
ftantine's time, there were feparate diflri&s affign- 
ed to the feveral Bifhops, who, befides their ge- 
neral concern in the whole flock of Chrift, were 
particularly conne&ed with, and under certain re- 
gulations reftri&ed, as it were, to thefe diftrifta* 
Now by whom could fuch affigntnents be made ? 
Not by the fecular powers: For they were, for three 
hundred years, againft the church in general, fo 
would have no hand in any of her particular con- 
cerns. It could be done only by the- church her* 

Y z felf> . 
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xetter fgjf^ \y the joint concurrence of her Bifhope at 
^* t Governors, as they found it convenient and prao 
ticable, tho 5 for the moil part as near to the pro- 
vincial divifions of the ftate, as the (ituation of 
church affairs would admit. And when the ftate 
came into the church by the Emperors becoming 
Chriftians, the old appointments made by the 
church were in moil inftances homologated by the 
ftate, tho* \i\ fome few cafes, and for the honour 
of fome favourite cities, alterations were fome* 
times propofed by the Emperors, and agreed to by 
the Bifhops. Might not fomething like this have 
been the original model of our church, both 
among the Pidts and Scots ? And when our hiftori- 
ans fay that a King Garnard fixed an Epifcopal 
See at Abernethy, or a Kenneth one at St. An- 
drews, may not the meaning be, that thefe were 
the only reftri&ions which thefe Kings interfered 
in, the one, we may fuppofe, out of favour to his 
royal feat, and the other out of veneration to the 
memory of the apoftle St. Andrew ? And that the 
reft of the country was left by them to be fo order* 
ed and divided, for receiving the benefit of religi- 
ous offices, as the other Bifhops and Clergy fhould 
judge moil expedient ? In which cafe, the raoft 
natural conclusion is, that they would adopt what 
they could not but know was the form of the ca- 
tholic church at all times and in all nations. For 
that a promifcuous miniftry in holy things, fuck 
as our hiftorical relations in the common accepta- 
tion feem tp infinuate, could be for any fpace of 
time adhered to over a whole national church, is 
not at all fuppofable, as hiftory affords no inftance, 
and reafon cQfproves the poffibility of it. Such a 
conlufion of attendance, fuch an uncertainty of 
fupply, in a .wcrd^ fuch univerfal diforder and i$- 

regu. 
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regularity would be the confequence, as would be letter. 
a Hired oppofition to the apoftolic canon, " Let XL 
<c all things be done decently, and according to 
<c order." And even in Buchanan's narration, 
which is on enlargement upon Boece, and the 
ground-work of all the modern notions upon this 
iubjed, thera may be found what is fufficient to 
difcover the inconfiftency of his ftory, with the 
ufual interpretation put upon it. He fays, the 
old BiOiops of the Scots, who thus travelled and 
officiated over all, were, " e monafteriis ele&i," 
chofen out of monasteries. Now thefe monafteries 
could be no other than focieties of Clergy or 
Churchmen, and the Monks, fo much fpoken of 
in thofe days, were men who had dedicated them* 
felves to, and were preparing for the fervice of the 
church. Out of thefe focieties, Buchanan fays, 
the Bifhops were chofen. Be it fo: I would alk, 
Who chofe them? It will be anfwered, the other 
monks or members of the monafteries. But to 
what purpofe, or for whofe benefit were they 
chofen, whoever fliall be faid to be the elcdors i 
This is the main queftion, and ought to be attend- 
ed to. In the common acceptation of election of 
Bifhops or Minifters, which is fuch a darling pri- 
vilege with fome people, as if the whole of religion 
were wrapped up in it, it can only hold, and in*- 
deed is only claimed, when there is a vacancy in 
fome particular place, upon the death or removal 
4>f the Bifhop or Mini ft er who had been particular- 
ly connected with that place before. But on our 
prefent hypothefis there can be no fuch vacancy, 
as there is iuppofed no fuch particular connexion ; 
fo there can be no neceflity, nor indeed room, for 
any new elo&ion, till all the Bifhops ?f the king- 
4k>m fhould be dead at one time* Befides, when 

Bu« 
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letter Buchanan fpeaks of monajteries in the plural num- 
XI. ber, is it to be underftood that, when there was 
need to chufe a Bifhop, he was to be chofen out 
of all the monafteries, or only out of one of them 
at one time, and out of another at another time, 
according to the various exigencies that required 
or directed the choice ? This laft, I prefume, will 
be allowed to be his meaning : And if fo, it will 
follow, that the neareft monaftry would be applied 
to for a Bifhop, when there was occafion for one, 
and the people in that neighbourhood would lode 
upon themfelves as more immediately under fuch 
a Bifhop's infpeftion, or, as we fay now-a-days, 
properly belonging to his charge. The monaf- 
teries were certainly fixed to fome one particular 
fpot of ground, and the monks or clergy who 
ftudied in them, being, as we may fuppofe, for 
the moft part natives of the refpeftive neighbour* 
hoods, would originally have, or in time contrad, 
an acquaintance with the chriftian people round 
about them. This would form a connexion be- 
tween them and the people, and would lead to ap* 
plications from the latter, and a readinefs in the 
former with refpeft to the exercife of ecclefiaftical 
adminiftrations. Whether fuch a connexion could 
be called ftri&ly Diocelan, is not material to in- 
quire. It feems to be the mod natural form that 
can be fuppofed, and moft analogous to what we 
are fure was the conftitution of the church in St. 
Cyprian's days, when the then prevailing Epifi. 
copacy is on all hands acknowledged to have been 
truly and properly Diocefan. Yea, there is no 
other way of underftanding the concurrent, but 
imperfefl: accounts, which our hiftories give us of 
the Epifcopal management in thofe days. Boece 
indeed fays, that the kingdom was jiofr as yet di» 

vided 
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*ided into Diocefcs : And Buchanan tells us, that letter 
the countries were not as yet marked out, " nullis XI. 
cc adhuc regionibus definitis." But this might 
be faid with reference to their own times, and to 
fuch (landing and determined diftributions as had 
been afterwards made, either by regal or papal 
authority. For in old times the country was not 
nicely divided into provinces or (hires, as it is 
now, under the particular jurisdi&ion of fubordi- 
tiate judges or magiftrates ; but the King fent out 
his jufticiars to the various parts of the kingdom, 
at his pleafure, or as he faw neceffary. And yet we 
are not to think, that thefe jufticiars had promif- 
cuous powers to interfere as they pleafed in one 
another's regulations, which, inftead of anfwering 
•the good end propofed, would have caufed a 
ftrange jumble of anarchy and confufion ; but we 
tnuft believe them to have been reftri&ed to certain 
limits, and their jurisdi£Hon to have been parti- 
cularly applied to thefe reftri&ions. Why may 
we not fuppofe that the Church-government would, 
as nearly as poflible, follow the fame orderly and 
beneficial plan, and that the Bifhops would be ap- 
pointed to their feveral miniftrations in fuch a way 
as not to entangle, or interfere with one ^mother, 
in the effential and indifpenfible parts of their fa- 
cred fun&ion ? 

Indeed, upon a clofe examination of all this ac- 
count of Buchanan's, which came from his pen, 
no doubt, with a particular defign, we fhall find 
nothing in it peculiar to our nation, or which the 
efpoufers of ecclefiaftical parity can fairly lay hold 
of, to patronize their departure from the original 
inftitution. Where Buchanan fays, that in thofe 
days the facred function was not " quaeftuaria, ,, 
a bufmefs of Worldly gain, he lays what fe very 

right. 
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tter right. And we fay, it cught not to be to in 2Af 
XI. days. But i: docs not follow that the Biihops them 
v-'v^ had no means to live by, nor fubfiftence to de- 
pend upon. He himfeif tells us, that " Hungus 
" King of the Pids gave the tenth of all his royal 
Eoch.Kft. " domains to St. Andrew/' which, in the lai*- 

r£ S 6u EP*^ °f tk ^ ^ a >" s > ** truc > C 211 ^ we &*▼€ Bach- 
anan's word for it) was a donation, and a liberal 

one too, to the church. And an old writer, 
Nennius, who lived in the ninth century, a 
hundred and twenty years after Bede, fo is cotem- 
porary with this Kin? Kenneth, fpeaks of a village 
•;*m> called Wedale, in the Lothians, not far from the 
i*a Br-t. monaftery of Melrofs, which village, he fays, was 
«p. Ci. f u bject to the Bifliop of St. Andrews, " nunc juris 
" Epifcopi S. And rex." By donations of this 
kind, the clergy, it feems, were fufficientiy fup- 
ported; and it is not unlikely that even then, 
amidft all the fimplicity and difintereftednefe, 
which Buchanan and his party fo much extol, 
there might be Tometimes a few worldly-minded 
fpirits who would follow Chrift for the loaves, and, 
in a carnal fenfe, wifh to make gain of godlinefe. 
I have faid this much by way of reafoning, upon 
the part of our church hiftory now before me, 
both to do juftice, as I thought, to the hiftorical 
accounts of our church fcttlement in thofe days, 
and becaufe we have lived to fee the common ac- 
ceptation of thefe accounts made ufe of to juftify 
a particular fcheme of Epifcopacy, which I {hall 
take a view of, when I come nearer to our own 
times. 

The eTeSion of the See of St. Andrews is the 
principal thine, in ecclefiaftical management, that 
we find recorded of this brave and fuccefsful King 
Kennfth Macalpine^ and from this time downward, 

we 
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ire have the fucceffion of its Bifliops preferved. letter 
Indeed, there is fome difference in the order and XL 
names of the moft ancient of them, which, con- v^v^/ 
fidering the darknefs of thofe times, and fome 
other circumftantial difficulties, is not much to be 
wondered at. The continuator of Fordun's hif- 
tory places Fothad at the head of them, where he 
lays, " The firft, as I find, was Fothad, who was scot : dinm. 
44 expelled by K. Indulphus, and of whom I find L Yi - c - «4. 
44 thefe verfes, written on the margin of a filver 
44 cafe of the gofpels in St. Andrews, 

44 Hanc Evangelij thecam conftruxit avitus 
46 Fothad, qui primus Scotis epifcopus eft." 
£ven thefe two lines, fuch as they are, have been 
laid hold of to difprove the antiquity of Epifco- 
pacy in Scotland. And a late writer againft it, 
Sir James Dalrymple, has, on the authority of 
them, afferted that " the Scots had no Bifliops Coil, raft. 
among them till the reign of Indulphus, ap.»**» 
hundred years after Kenneth Macalpin, becaufe 
44 Fothad, who lived under Indulphus, is, in this 
44 infcription, exprefsly called the firft Bifhop." 
To this it has been again and again anfwered, as 
in the cafe of Palladius, that the defignation of 
44 firft Bifhop," is to be underftood of the primate 
or principal Bifhop, that is, the Bifhop of the 
firft or principal See ; efpecially as, in the prefent 
cafe, the fame writer produces a copy of this in- 
fcription, taken out of the " Excerpts of the re- 
44 gifter of St Andrews/* and prior to Fordun's 
continuator, which has " fummus," chief, inftead 
of 44 primus, ,, firft Bifhop # . 

* In the catalogue of thefe Bifhops, according to Fordun's 
continuator, we meet with a fecond Fothad, whom Boece and 
Buchanan mention as mediating a peace between the two com- 
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letter Archbifhop Spotfwood in his lift of the BUhops 
XL of St. Andrews, on the authority of Boece, men- 
tions an Adrian as the firft of them, who was 
killed by the Danes in the Ifle of May, along 
with Stolbrandus another Bifhop, and a number 
of inferior clergy. This irruption of the Danes 
was likewife fatal to the King, Conftantine the 
fon of Kenneth, who was taken prifoner in battle 
by them, and murdered in a cave. Under this 
King, and probably in Adrian's time, there was 
held a convention at Scoon, where, according to 
Boece and Spotfwood, it was among other things 
ena&ed, " That the clergy ftiould refide upon 
*' their charges, and have no meddling in fecular 
" bufmefs : That they fhould inftruft the people 
<c diligently, and give good example in their con- 
verfation : That they fhould not keep hawks, 
hounds, or horfes of pleafure : That they fhould 
not carry weapons, nor be pleaders of civil 
caufes, but fhould live contentedly da their 
own provifions : And if they were found to 
tranfgrefs in any of thefe points, for the firft 
fault they were to be fined, and for the fecond 
deprived of their office and living. ,, Buchanan 
takes care to rcprefent all this in a much ftronger 
light : For he fays " that the King by the feverity 
" of his laws brought back to their old, frugal 
" way of living the Sacerdotal order, who lay- 
" ing afide the preaching of the gofpel, were de- 
" bauched with luxury, and had given them- 

pelitors for the crown, Grimus and Malcolm, near forty years after 
the Fothad who was expelled by Indulfus, and lived only eight 
years after his expullion. Now a3 the infeription does not fpeciry 
the time when it was made, it might have been after Fothad the 
fecond's time, in which cafe the title ofjiijl in it might belong, 
not to the Bj/bop y but to the Man, and might fignify nothing 
■iuoi\: .but that Fothad the Firft gave that filver cafe. 
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" felves entirely up to hunting, hawking, and all letter 
" the paftimes of the court. This is furely XL 
jfrying a great deal more to the prejudice of the 
clergy, than his voucher Boece had put in his 
mouth. For the laws at this time enabled do not 
neceflarily fuppofe the clergy a&ually fallen into 
fuch exceffes, as Buchanan confidently enough af- 
firms, but might only be defigned by way of cau- 
tion, to prevent their falling into them, by copy- 
ing the example of the clergy in Germany and 
France, whofe late acquifition of lands and ho- 
nours, conferred on them by Charlemagne and 
his fon Louis, had led them into fuch degrees of 
extravagance and riot as required to be curbed 
by imperial prohibitions : And left the infeftion 
fhould fpread by the intercourfe then begun be- 
tween the French and Scots, it was both prudent 
* and pious in our King, with advice of his council, 
by thefe regulations to put the clergy on their 
guard, and point out their duty and danger to 
them. For that they were in faft fo corrupted 
as Buchanan defcribes them, is not very likely 
even from his own account of them, a little be- 
fore. At Kenneth's acceffion he fpeaks of them 
as " holy men, without avarice or pomp :" And 
during Kenneth's reign, whom he admires for 
the juftice and wildom of his government, it is. 
not probable that they would either have inclin- 
ed or been allowed to depart fo far from their 
former regularity of life and converfation. This 
convention is faid to have been held within fix or 
feven years at mod after Kenneth's death, which, 
one fhould think, was too fhort a time to pro- 
duce fuch a flagrant alteration of manners in any 
fociety of men whatever* It is true, both Boece 
and Buchanan have thought proper to reprefent 
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littul Donald, the brcther and fuccetTor of Kenneth, as 
XL a cowardly, vicizus, and comipt Prince, and even 
Arehhiibcp Spcrfwcci, from their teilimony, at- 
tributes all there fancied diibrders to the dege- 
neracy and difloluceneis of his five Tears reijniv— 
But Fcrdun en the cenrrary lay?, he was a brave 

l.w.c.15. f^iiiier, a warlike and victorious King, and that 
after a happy reitm he died a natural death at 
Seocn, \QZj as an old chronicle produced by Mr. 
'**£** Ism* h^s ^s m *"$ 0¥VI1 palace of Bellochor) 
" ' J ' and was as much lamented at his death as his 
brother the great Kenneth had been.* If all this 
be true of Donald Macalpln's character, and it is 
folly as credible as the oppoiite account, it con- 
firms what I have fnid about the intention of King 
Conftaruine's law*, and in vindication of the Scot- 
tifh clergy of his day, from that heavy charge 
which Buchanan, with fo tli^ht a foundation from 
Boece, has brought a-zainil them. 

But in whatever ii^ht we view this matter, we 
cannot but ad.Tiir the juftnefs of Archbifliop Spotf- 
lvood's observation, that 4i at that time it was held 
" no diminution cf the ecclefiaftical authority for 
" Princes to give laws to the clergy, and to pu- 
niih them if they were found guilty of any of- 
fence or crime." The doctrine of exempting 
the pcrfo:.3 of church-men from the cognizance of 
the civil powers, had not as yet reached thefe 
Northern parts, and the church, which has fince 
claimed that unfcriptural privilege, was not then 
altogether in a capacity to enforce- it. In fuch 

* The fame Chronicle adds, what none e-f our hiftorians have 
taken notice of, that " in his time the laws and royal ftatates of 
" his areat-fcrand-fnrhcr Edalbus" (the hiftorians call him Elfi- 
iii!* t i. f. in the Gaelic hr.goa^ Ed the White) " were renewed 
u m by the Gocdeli, i. c. UiC S;cu with him at Fortevioc." 
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things indeed as properly belong to, and are radi- letter 
cally inherent in the church, fuch as continuing XI.] 
the apoiloiic fucceflion, and adminiftering the Ori- 
ginal inftitutions of the gofpel, (he is abfolutely in- 
dependent of any earthly power whatever : As a 
feparate fociety in herfelf, under her only head 
and governor in heaven, to whom alone fhe is 
accountable for the exercife of the fpiritual powers 
with which he has entrufted her. But in mat- 
ters of civil life and converfation, as members of 
the ftate, and making a part of the refpe&ive 
community to which they belong, the facred 
chara&er of the clergy is fo far from protecting 
any fcandalous infringement of thefe laws of chri- 
ftian morality which it binds and authorizes them 
to inculcate, that as it aggravates the guilt, fo it 
fhould rather increafe than diminilh, much lefe to- 
tally prevent, the legal punifhment due to fuch in- 
fringement from thofe to whom the power of fuch 
punifhment is by divine authority committed. 

After the lamentable death o!' this good King 
Conftantine, and the fhort reign of his brother 
Ethus, Gregory the Gnat as he is called, mount- 
ed the throne, a Prince much extolled by all our 
writers, as one of the braveit and bed Kings that 
ever the nation had. And indeed if thefe church- 
men, who cannot endure the leaft degree of fub- 
jedion to the fecular powers, (hall be offended 
with the fceming encroachment of King Conftan- 
tine's laws upon their high claim of total indepen- 
dence, they will be pleafed with Gregory's kind- 
nefs in " fecuring their immunities, exempting 
" them, from paying tribute, keeping watch, or 
" going to warfare, and committing the judg- 
" ment of matrimonial caufes, teftaments, and of 
" all things depending on fimple promife to their 

" de* 
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ietter c< decifion, with power to make canons and con- 
XL " ftitutions for exercife of difcipline upon fuch 
V^y>J " offenders as came under their cognizance/*— 
This is Archbifliop Spotfwood's account, bor- 
rowed from Boece, of the privileges granted by 
Gregory to the church. Buchanan fpeaks of them 
in more general terms, tho' at the fame time more 
in conformity to what is faid of him, in an ex- 
cerpt from the regifter of St Andrews produced 
crit. Etfay by Mr. Innes ; Gregory, he fays, provided for the 
p .s j*. " immunities of the minifters of the church, who 
" under the Pi&s, had been little better than 
flaves, partly by reviving old laws, partly by 
making new ones." But even Buchanan joins 
with the reft in his praifes, and tells us " that 
for his valour, juitice and temperance, he de- 
fervedly obtained the title of the Great among 
pofterity." 

Yet, whatever title he had to thefe commen- 
dations, his right to the crown of the united 
kingdoms is not fo very clear and indifputable* 
I do not mean to contend his poffeffion of the 
Scottifh crown, becaufe we are told that it could 
be difpofed of by the cftates of the realm to any 
perfon whom they fliould judge mod worthy, pro- 
vided he was of the Ferguiian line, of which 
Gregory indeed was. But did fuch difpofal en- 
title him to the Pi&ifh crown aifo, which came 
in to the eldeft branch of the Fergufian line by 
heritage, and to which Prince Alpin, the rcpre- 
fentative of that branch, fuccceded as neareft heir 
by right of blood ? With this blood Gregory had 
no connection : His father Uongallus had indeed 
been King of the Scots, before Alpin, but he had 
no relation to, nor concern with the Pictifli throne, 
being only a very diftant relation to King Achaius 

who 
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who married the Piftifh heirefa. This fuccefEon letter 
he himfelf acknowledged, was perfonal right and XL 
property to Alpin and his pofterity. What right ^W^ 
therefore had his fon to deprive a defcendant of 
Alpin's of this property ? Yet this the Great Gre- 
gory did: He ufurped the Pi&ifh crown, from 
Alpin's grandfon Ethu6, and was the caufe of 
his death. For tho* Boece and Buchanan both 
fay that Ethus, for his mal-adminiftration, was de- 
graded by his nobles, and died in prifon, yet our 
other two hiftorians Fordun and John Major, as Scotiduon. 
well as the excerpt quoted before, all agree that l ^' j^f." , 
he was killed in battle by Gregory, (the excerpt cap. %. 
calls him Girg Macdongall) who was difputing p."g c f/ r * 3r * 
the crown with him. Whether Ethus had ufurp- 
ed the right of his elder brother's fon, or, as 
was then the praftice, afted only as faftor or 
regent for that fon, till he was fit to reign in his , 
own perfon, fays nothing at all for Gregory : It 
was injuftice in him to defraud the pofterity of 
the great Kenneth of their maternal inheritance, 
which neither himfelf nor his anceftors had any 
claim to ; and even upon the pretended prin- 
ciples of the Scottifh government, to wreft the 
management of it out of the hands of the near- 
ell heirs, when they were of age capable to ma- 
nage it themfelves. Upon the whole then, the 
jufteft character that can be given of him, may 
be faid to be what Buchanan gives of Macbeth 
for the firft ten years of his government, that 
46 . if he had not ufed violence in attaining the 
" throne, he might have been reckoned equal 
" to the beft of the former Kings/' 

But befides all his other princely virtues, this 
Gregory is commended Hkewife for his chaility, 
and Boece more than once applauds him for hav- 
ing 
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letter iog lived all his days not only a batchelor, but 
XI. eren " veneris expers," without any commerce 
with women. Tec, in a description of the ftatc 
of the Empire, published in the year 1665 by a 
Louis du May, who feems to have been welt 
acquainted with the genealogy of all the illuftri- 
ous families in it ; we are told of a Louis, Count 
of Freiberg and Furftemberg, who made a figure 
in the court of the Emperor Henry the Fowler, 
that " he was fon to Frederic and Agnes Daugh- 
ter to Gregory, firnamed the Great, Kijig of 
Scotland, and of him are the prefent houfes of 
Furftemberg defcended." But this is not the 
only miftake of the kind which our hiftorians in 
their complimenting {train have fallen into ;* tho' 
even this may ferve to (hew how little we can 
depend on the characters which are handed down 
to us, of many of our Scottiih 






I am, &c 

* The late Biihop Keith has difcovered a dmilar miftake io 
die character of another of our Kings, Malcolm IV. who becaoie 
of his r uppofed continency is commonly called ** the maiden," 
pnd yet in a charter of donation by this Malcolm, of the church 
of Innerlethan to the Monks of Kelfo, there is this remarkable 
clatife, afEgning the reaibn of the gift, becaufe, he fays, ** the 
" corpfe of my fon was laid here the nrfl night after his death.** 
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LETTER XII. 

Rights of the Scottijh Churches confirmed in an AJ 1 
Jimbly at Scoon—--- Bijbop Fbthad expelled from 
St Andrews by Indulphus--—~Kellach r Bifhop of 
that See, goes to Rome for the Confirmation of his 
Title to it— —Remarks on the Tyranny of the 
Romijh Church, in impofing .fuch Journeys. 



ON the death of Gregory, Donald the fon of &. d. 8^ 
Conftantine, and grandfon of iTenneth, af- 
cended the throne, being recommended by Gre- 
gory to the Nobles, fays Buchanan in conformity 
to his principles, but more probably on account 
of hi$ being the lineal heir, and of a proper age 
to take the reins of government into his hands- 
He reigned only eleven years,, and was fucceed- 
ed by his coufin Conftantine the fon of Ethiis : In 
whofe time, we read, in the chronicle I quoted 
before, of a council or affembly holden at Scoon crit. e%; 
in the year 906, in which the King Conftantine p * 5 8 * 
and Kellach the Biftiop, with the Scots, " folemn- 
" ly vowed to obferve the laws and difcipline of 
M faith, and the rights of the churches and of 
" the gofpel, on a little hill near the royal city 
u of Scoon, called from hence, Collis Credulitatis, 

A a " the 
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letter <c the Hill of Faith* 9 Mr. Innes tuppofes it to 
XII. have been called Knoc-creidimb in the then vul- 
gar language, and takes it to have been the fame 
place fo famous afterwards by the name of the 
Mute-hill of Scoon. None of our hiftorians men- 
tion this council : Only a catalogue of the Bifhops 
of St. Andrews, given by Mr Ruddiman, fays in 
general* that Bifnop Kellach held a provincial 
council under King Conftantine III. in the year 
906. And even from the fhort account given of 
it, we learn that the Scottifh churches were then 
fuppofed to have rights, and that the King and 
nobility thought themfelves bound to obferve and 
maintain thefe rights, not as flowing merely 
from their own good will, but as of (landing 
and antecedent force, as well as the difcipline of 
faith or rights of the gofpel. Indeed this Con- 
ftantine feems to have been a quiet, good man, 
who after a reign of thirty five years, refigned the 
kingdom to the lineal heir, Malcolm the fon of 
his predeceflbr Donald, and pad the remaining 
five years of his life among the Culdees of St. 
Andrews. This devout turn may be the reafon 
of the different chara&ers given him by our two 
hiftorians, of different notions in thefe matters, 
Boece and Buchanan. Boece fays, he was " a 
" man of a difpofition more accommodated to 
<c civil and religious matters than to wan" But 
Buchanan calls him " a man not fo much of a 
<c bad difpofition, as not conftant enough in that 
" which was good." 

Some years after his death bring us down to 
the reign of his fon Indulphus, (or in the old 
Gaelic Ion-dubb 9 or Black John,) who, it is faid, 
for fome reafon or other not mentioned, expelled 
Bifhop Fothad the Fir ft from St. Andrews, which 

is 
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is the only circumftance relating to the church letter 
in his reign, and that too not well afcertained, XEL 
that has come to our knowledge. Perhaps the ^vO 
Bifhop, from obfervation of the fubfequent incon- 
veniences, had ventured to disapprove of thofe 
frequent intrufions of Collaterals in prejudice of : - 

the right line, now that the example or mod of 
the neighbouring nations began to be in favour 
of regular fuccemon : Which may have provoked 
the King, otherwife not a bad man, to take this 
hitherto uhheard of ftep, and turn out the Bifhop 
who had grumbled at his coming in. However, 
if the fa& be as here fuppofed, it is the firft ex- 
pulfion of the kind that we read of in our church, 
and whether juft or not, has been copied by fi- 
milar fucceffors fince, and upon fimilar occafions. 
But be in this what may, there is a political 
affair afcribed to this reign, which I cannot weQ 
pafs over ; as, however at firft fight it may not 
appear to be ftri&ly connefted with ccclefiaftical 
enquiry, it touches the honour of our nation in 
another refpeft. The laborious Englifh antiquary 
Mr. Camden lighted, it feems, on an old manu- 
script about the divifion of Scotland, in Lord 
Burleigh's library, where he met with this paf- 
fage ; " Indulphus reigned eight years : In his time 
44 the city Eden was evacuated, and left to the 
44 Scots to this day :" From which he infers that r ' p# 9 * 
the city of Edinburgh bad been ail-along in pof- 
feffion of the Anglo-Saxons, and came only un- 
der the Scottifh dominion fo far down as the year 
960. This difcovery of Camden's was firft made 
ufe of to the fame purpofe by Archbiftiop Ufher, v(h Trim ' 
and after him by fome other Engfifh and Irifh nSi ,5 b. kl 
writers, particularly by Mr. Collier, and by tbe^' 98 * 
Bifhop of St. Afaph, both of whom make Cam- p. 1 ^ 
- A a 2 den's 
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utter den's Latin, which I have given the literal tran& 
33L lation of, to mix, that the city of Edinburgh was 
^^y^u delivered up by the Englifh at this time, and no 
fooner, to the Scots. On the other hand-, our 
critical enquirer Mr. Innes has favoured the pub* 
•lie with a Jfightof this manufcript out -of the Cot 
p/e^fs *! bertsne Kbniry, from which we learn that Ken. 
neth Macalpin, a hundred years before this time, 
had fix times defeated the Saxons," and burnt 
Dunbar and Melrofc which they had Xeized* To 
confirm this account, Mr. Innes brings the let 
timony of Giraldus Cambrenfis, and of the, au- 
thor of the Polychronicon to prove, that Kenneth 
was matter of all the territories from the Friths 
to the Tweed, from which he concludes that the 
mod that can be made of this famous paflage 
is, " that the town Eden or Edinburgh had been 
" taken from the Scots after Kenneth's time, and 
€C was now rendered back to Indulphus." But 
Mr. Goodall goes deeper to work, that he may 
overthrow Camden's inference. He will xjot al- 
low the Eden fpoken of to be our Edinburgh, as 
there is nothing in the pafiage itfelf, nor any 
concurrent authority, to force this interpretation, 
but fuppofes it to have been fome other place, 
perhaps Carlifle upon the river Eden in Cum- 
berland, where our King David the Firft kept hit 
court about the time that this manufcript might 
have been written. Or, if it mull be our Edin- 
burgh, as the evacuation of it is not attributed 
to any particular poffeffors, it might have beeu 
either by the Pi&s, who, we know, were in 
Bede's time, the proprietors of thefe parts, and 
might have kept poffeffion of this flrong hold titt 
now : Or by the Danes, who were now haraffing 
the country $ and not by the Englifh, who, he 

fcys, 
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feys, are -entirely out -of the queftion. And in-* ij htu l 
deed this laft fuppofition feems to bid faireft 33L 
for being the cafe. As for more than a hundred S>^*-> 
years before this -era, the Danes had been rarag- ^ rodu<ft# 
ing the Englilh territories, efpecially in the Nor- c * P w " 
them counties, and Were fo. troublefome to the 
Scots too, that our hiftories tell us this Tery King 
Indulphus loft his life at Cullen in the Boyn, by 
their hands, after he had driven them out of all 
the Southern parts of the kingdom. So that 
upon the whole there is nothing in this paffage, 
were it more authentic than it is, to warrant the 
conftru&ion which thefe Englifh Writers would be 
' putting upon it : And I may be excufed, for tak- 
ing this notice of- it ; as, weak tho' it be, it has 
been made ufe of to fupport a caufe, in which the 
honour of our national church is concerned, and 
which will come in courfe, and with propriety, 
tinder confideration afterwards. 

About this time we find in the fucceffion of the 
Bifliopi of St. Andrews, according to Fordun, 
Spotfwood and Ruddiman, a Kellach II. ion of 
Ferdlag, of whpm it is faid, that " he was the 
** firft who went to Rome for confirmation." 
This" fhort account of Bifhop Kellach, tho* but 
Hightly touched at by our hiftorians, furnifhes 
our Church annals with an article of fome im- 
portance, if not in itfelf, yet in its confequences ; 
fince this man's unprecedented devotion had 
-probably opened a door for the tyrannical preten- 
tions of the church of Rome in after-times to im- 
pofe upon our Bifhops as neceffary, what had 
been begun by one of them out of a voluntary, 
but mil taken piety. The fucceeding ages of our 
church are full of thefe impofitions : And while, 
in going thro* the tranla&ions of them, we can- 
not 
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letter not but lament the miferable oppreffion which 
XIL our Bifhops, for the mod part aged men, fo fre- 

C/'VXJ quently endured, in being obliged to take fuch 
long, dangerous, and expenfive journeys, we may 
likewife fee how watchful the church of Rome 
has always been to lay hold of the fmalleft pre- 
tence to increafe her ufurped authority, and by 
what eafy and unfufpe&ed fteps (he gradually rofe 
to that intolerable height of domination, which 
at laft made a revolt from her fo abfolutely ne- 
ceffary. Our Scottifli church had long fubfifted 
without any fuch vifits for confirmation of epifco- 
pal powers, no lefs than five hundred years, even 
from the million of Palladius, to the time of this 
Bifhop Kellach. Yea, the church of Rome her- 
felf had not for a long time thought fuch a piece 
of attendance neceffary, even from Bifhops with 
whom fhe might be fuppofed to have had more 
immediate concern than with ours. For Bede 

Bed. lib. ii-. tells us, that forty years after the miffion of 

cap * 17 * 1 * Auguftin into Britain, the then Pope Honorius 
fent two palls to the two Metropolitans of Canter* 
bury and York, with liberty to them to confecrate 
one another, and in his letters to Edwin, King of 
the Northumbrians, and to Honorious, Bifhop of 
Canterbury, gives this as his reafon for fo doing, 
" that he was led to this condefcenfion from the 
" confideration of the great diltance by land and 
fea between them, and that no damage or incon- 
venience might befall the Britifn churches 
." from fuch avocations, but that the devotion of 
" the chriftian people might be more and more 
" promoted." This was then thought a valid 
reafon, and it was certainly a {landing one. The 
distances between Britain and Rome were (kill 
the fame, and the inconveniences . accidental to 
the journey, which the Pope then was afraid of, 

would 
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would rather increafe than be removed, by the letter 
courfe of time. He does indeed fpeak of con- XII. 
defcenfion, and thereby feems to insinuate that he 
had a right to aft otherwife, which is only talking 
in a ftile then become familiar to the Roman 
Pontiffs. But the reafons of his condefcenfion are 
the main point to be taken notice of, as he there- 
by declares that the good of the church is pre- 
fefable to any perfonal right, whether inherent 
or affumed. Thefe were the fentiments of the 
Roman, church in thofedays; and fentiments too 
which well become the charafter ftie has fo long 
taken to herfelf, of being the mother and mif- 
trefs of all churches. But the Popes in after- 
times, who lb imperioufly fummoned the Britifh 
Bilhops, whenever they pleafed, to Rome or 
Avignon, or wherever they kept their court, for 
confecration or confirmation, paid no regard to 
the fpiritual interefts of the church, nor to the 
increafe of the people's devotion, but buried the 
tender affe&ion of the mother in the haughty 
commands of the miftrefs. It was no wonder 
therefore that the churches of Britain, having fo 
long groaned under the rigorous exercife of fuch 
a pojver, and for fo many years feen their fpiri- 
tual concerns negle&ed, and their temporal goods 
wafted by their fubje&ion to it, did at laft begin 
to enquire into the foundation of a claim which 
had been fo prejudicial to them : A claim which, 
they foon difcovered had no original right to 
fupport it, and had not been enforced for many 
years after their refpe&ive fettlements, but had 
only been progreflively yielded to, • rather thro* 
the misfortunes of the intermediate times, th<m 
from any ftrength- of its own merits. And this 
difcovery at laft produced an event in Britain, by 
which the influence of the church of Rome wag 

wounds 
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letter wounded in the tendered part, and which for that 
XIL reafon (he cries out fa bitterly, againft to this very 

S^ry^J day. 

Such, we fee, have been the confequence& of 
this old Bifhop Kellach's jaunt, to Rome; con* 
fequences, which very probably die man hixnfdf 
did not defign, and which perhaps might never 
have been heard of, if a continued courfe of am- 
bition on the one fide, and of ignorance or timi- 
dity on the other, had not paved the way for 
them. Before this time, what they called pilgri- 
mages to Rome, from the Weftern parts, had 
been very cuftomary : And Rome herfelf had fet 
the example. Her devotees had very early begun, 
even in Jerom's time and before it, to flock in 
pilgrimage to Jerufalem, and the other famous 
places of what they called the Holy Land. There 
was a mighty ftrefs laid upon thefe religious jour- 
neys, which began to be looked upon as highly 
meritorious, for promoting the increafe of piety, 
and obtaining pardon of all former offences. Yet 
many times they were attended with great incon- 
veniences, and expofed the travellers to many 
needlcfs rifks and fpiritual hazards, as appears 
from a differtation which Gregory Ny {Ten wrote 
on the fubjeft, and on which the Abbe Fleury 
remarks that, tho* Gregory does not blame fuch 
pilgrimages in general, yet from his own perfo- 
nal obfervation, he found no edification by them, 

ycdef ! ft k ut rather fufpefted many pernicious confequences 

5 49. from them, " which, fays Fleury, has been the 
" opinion of the good and wife in all ages."— 
However the fpirit of pilgrimage ftill kept up* 
and the infe&ion catched our ifland in courfe. 
But as the holy land was at too great a diftance, 
and had fallen into infidel hands before our people 
had been much acquainted with pther parts of 

the 
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the world, they ftopt at Rome, and were made letter 
to believe, that to vifit and falute the tomb of the XII. 
great St. Peter the Prince of the Apoftles, which 
title they were always put in mind of, was equal- 
ly meritorious, and would be as acceptable, as if 
they paid their devotions at the very places which 
had been fan&ified by the prefence of Chrift him- 
felf. And when fuch travellers from fuch a poor, 
plain, Ample church as ours was at that time, . be- 
held the (lately pomp and glaring magnificence of 
the Roman Pontiff, which even then was more 
like the grandeur of a King, than the primitive 
fimplicity of a Bifhop, they would return full of 
admiration of the fine things they had feen, (as 
Bede often fays was the cafe with many of his 
countrymen,) and might think that the counten- 
ance and fanftion of fo great a man as the Pope, 
would be of mighty fervice to ftrengthen their 
charadter, and fupport their authority at home.— 
The Popes too, we may conclude, would at firft, 
and for fome time, be at pains to cherifh this no- 
tion of their own importance, by any little notice 
or condefcenfion which they faw would pleafe thefe 
ftrangers, till in end, and by repeated occafions, 
the long ftudied fcheme was brought to perfec- 
tion, when, we (hall find them treating their once 
brethren Bifliops with all the contempt and fuper- 
cilious arrogance that ever any defpotic tyrant 
fhewed to the molt abjeft of his flaves. But I 
fhall no farther anticipate this unpleafant difco- 
very. It will too often give rife to fuch difagree- 
able reflections, therefore I fhall add no more at 
prefent, 

I ever am, &c. 
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LETTER XIII 



Beornelm, a Scottijh Eijbop, invited to an Englijh 
Council, to defend the Marriage of the Clerg y 
Hi/tor ical Account of the Controverfy on that Sk4* 

jecl Reafons again/1 tke Celibacy impofcdin 

the Church of Rome. 



I Come now to take notice of an affair, which 
made fome noife in the neighbouring church 
of England ; and as one df our Scottifh Bifhops 
had a concern in it, falls properly enough under 
our prefent confideration. About the middle of 
the tenth century, one Dunftan, who (lands in 
the Englifh kalendar as a faint, had been taken 
from the monaflic profeflion, and advanced to 
the fee of Canterbury by the intereft of King 
Edgar, whom Dunftan with his Monks, when 
Abbot of Glaftenbury, had affifted to rob his el- 
der brother Edwy of his dominions, and to mount 
the throne in his (lead. * Being now at the head 

* This is that Edgar, of whom the Englifh hiftorians tell the 
ridiculous ftory, that he obliged eight of his tributary Kings, 
among whom they fay Kenneth King of the Scots was one, and 

of 
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of the hea4 of the Englifh church, and madly letter 
attached jto monkery, this Dunftan formed a re- 3£lII. 
folution to expel all the fecular clergy, who were wTsj 
jnoftly married men, from their livings, and in- 
ftai his favourite Monks in their rooms. This 
was a work of great difficulty, and the married 
clergy defended their right a long time both by 
argument and prefcription, till in end, by the 
weight of Edgar's authority feconding Dunftan's 
profecurion, they loft the caufe, and were turned 
but. Howeyer, upon Edgar's death they renew- 
ed their claim, and had fo much intereft as to 
get a council called to meet at Calne in Wilt- 
Ihire in the year 978, to debate the controverfy 
anew. To this council they invited a Scottifh 
Bifhop Beornelm (whom the monkifh writer of 
jbunftan's life calls a man of elocution) to ftrength- Coll. Hift; 
en their party, and plead for them. By the af- b - lll -P*w* 
fiflance of this Bifhop of ours they maintained 
their ground with great vigour, and overfet Dun- 
ftan by the farce of their reafoning, till the floor 
of the aflembly room, whether by contrivance or 
accident, falling in, and hurting the mod of the 
company except Dunftan and his party, decided 
the caufe againft them, by the alledged interpo- 
fition of heaven on Dunftan's fide. However, the 
circumftance of our Bifhop Beornelm's being fent 
for to the council, and the part of the controverfy 

to whom, they further fay, Edgar gave all the Lothians for his 
attendance) to row him in his barge on the river Dee in Che- 
fhire, in token of their fubje&ion to him. But this fubje&ion, as 
far as our nation is concerned, has be?n clearly proved to be no- 
thing more than the cuftomary humajc which our Kiags even 
then paid to th^ Kings of Englan.4 tor Cumberland and other 
lands in the North of England, which thefe Kings gave to Ours 
for their aiEftancs againft fe the Danes. 

B b z which 
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letter which he efpoufed, fufficiently (hew what the fen- 
XIII. timents of the Scottifh church were on the fubjed 
of the. marriage of the clergy. And as this fub- 
jedt has long been matter ot much raillery- and 
inveftive on the part of the Romanifts againft 
our clergy, it may be proper on this occafion to 
take a fuller . view of it, and to lay before you 
at once all that needs be faid on this, one of the 
many points in difpute between them and us. 

It is not neceflary to examine this controvert- 
ed affair by rules of fcripture, tho* one fliould 
think, it looks rather favourably towards our fide, 
that God chofe his firft Priefts out of the mar- 
ried clafs, and continued the fucceffion by the ufe 
of that inftitution. I do not indeed lay much 
ftrefs upon this, but only wifh to put our adver- 
faries in mind of a circumltance which, if it had 
been as much in their favour as it is in ours, 
they would not have failed to make ufe of againft 
us. But the truth is, they do not fo much as pre- 
tend the authority of fcripture for their prohibi- 
tion ; and their canon law itfclf, as compiled by 
Gratian, and argued from by one of their great 
c? ators in the council of Trent, John a Ludegna, 
allows that " the marriage of the clergy is nei- 
ther forbidden by the Mofaic nor Evangelic 
law, but only by the conftitutions of the 
" church, and that if it were not for thefe re- 
" ltraints, the clergy might lawfully marry." It 
is therefore on ecclefiaftical authority folely that 
this affair refts. So it will be proper to enquire 
how things fhind upon this foundation. 

In the primitive times of perlecution we have 
but little information whether the clergy were 
married or not. The terrible hardfhips to which 
they were then exnefed, might be, as the Apoftle 
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hints, a prudential inhibition againft it. Yet even letter 
then we read in Polycarp's letter to the Philippi- XIII. 
ans of a Prefbyter Valens who had a wife. That ^•Y^ 
Tertullian, notwithftanding of his aufterities, and 
feeming bias another way, was married, is certain 
from his letters to his wife, in feveral paffages 
of which it appears that he lived with her as fiich. 
St. Cyprian too was married, and lived with his 
wife after being in holy orders, as we learn from 
his Deacon Pontius who writes his life, and fays 
of him that " neither his poverty nor the perfua- 
" fions of his wife could induce him to look after 
** his eftate." In the Dioclefian perfecution we 
read of a Phileas, Bilhop of Thimouis in Egypt, 
whom at his martyrdom the heathen judge foli- 
cited to recant and lave his life, out of pity to his 
wife and children. The fir ft public notice that 
feems to have been taken of the clergy's way of 
living, is in the provincial council of Eliberis in 
Spain, about the beginning of Conftantine's reign, 
where the twenty feventh canon ordains, " that 
no Bilhop or other clerk fhall have a ftranger 
woman in his houfe, but only a lifter or daugh- 
ter, and them too either virgins or dedicated 
to God." The thirty third canon appoints that 
Bifhops, Priefts and Deacons, and all clergy 
<6 that are in office fhall abftain from their wives 
" under pain of depofition." The nineteenth 
bears, that " if it be difcovered that a Bilhop, 
4C Prieft, or Deacon has committed adultery fincc 
" his ordination, he fhall not receive the com- 
cc munion even at the point of death," where 
the particular mention of adultery feems to im- 
ply that they were married. This council of 
Eliberis, Fleury fays is the oldeft of which we Hift. Fed. 
have any canons of difcipline extant. The canons L 9-&&'*5' 
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letter called Apoftolical, which tho* not fo old as their 
XIIL title bears, are allowed to be a colle&ion of the 
v^vx^ obfervances of the three firft centuries, and as 
fuch are received, the firft fifty of them at leaft, by 
Canon iu. the church of Rome, ordain " Let not a Bifhop, 
»rdin to " Prieft, or Deacon put away his wife under 
different " pretence of religion : If he does, let him be 
editions. « fufpended from communion, and depofed if he 
" perfifts." Here is a manifeft hardfhip put up- 
on the clergy, and a temptation thrown in their 
way. By one canon they are forbidden to put 
away their wives out of their houfes, and by ano- 
ther they are commanded to abftain from them ; 
which mews either that both thefe canons were 
not of univerfal ufe, or that there was fome inter- 
pretation ufed to reconcile them to one another. 
Thus matters flood as to the married clergy at 
the time of the great council of Nice, where the 
third canon forbids Bifhops, Priefls, or Deacons 
" to keep any women by way of houfekeepers, 
" unlefs it be a mother, fifter, aunt, or other 
" unfufpe&ed perfon." The hiflorians fay, that 
the council propofed to go further, and to make 
a law to debar the clergy from the ufe of mar- 
riage altogether, when Paphnutius Bifhop of The- 
bais in Egypt, who had been a confeffor in the 
late pcrfecution, and was an unmarried man, flood 
up in the midft of the affembly, and flrenuouily 
argued againfl fuch an intolerable impofition. Up- 
on which the Council followed his advice, and 
made no new regulation, but left the feveral 
churches to the free ufe of their former cuftoms in 
this particular. Accordingly the two church-hi- 
florians Socrates and Sozomen tell us, that in ma- 
ny parts of the Eaftern Church, even Bifhops had 
children bv their wives after their confecration : 

of 
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of which the annals of thefe times give us fundry letter 
inftances. One of the Bifliops of the Council of XIII. 
Itfice, Spyridion, Bifhop of Tremethus in Cyprus, v>v^ 
who was famous for his piety and other epifcopal 
qualifications, had a wife and children. Old Gre- f°? om - 

* r -fcT • • i i« l.l. Cap. It. 

gory of Nazianzum was a marned man, and by 
the chronology feems to have had two fons, the 
great Gregory and Cefarius, after he was made 
Bifhop. Gregory Bifhop of Niffa, St. Bafil's bro- £ a *;£™ ; 
ther, had a wife Theofebia, and lived with her 
till her death, as appears by Nazianzen's confola- 
tory letter to him on that occafion, in which he 
calls her " the worthy wife and companion of a 
" Bifhop." But the cafe of the philofopher Sy- 
nefius is particularly remarkable. The church of 
Ptolemais had made choice of this man for their 
Bifhop, and had applied regularly to Theophilus, 
Patriarch of Alexandria, for his confent. Syne- 
fius, alarmed at this propofal, made the following 
public proteftation ; " I have a wife, whom I re- 
ceived from God by the facred hands of Theo- 
Ehilus, and I declare that I will neither leave 
er, nor converfc with her in private like an 
4C adulterer, for I wifh to have virtuous children 
cc in great plenty." This declaration fhews the 
difference both of opinions and pra&ices at that 
time. Yet fuch was the worthinefs of the man's 
charafter, that Theophilus and the other Bifhops 
ordained him Bifhop of Ptolemais, in which office 
he behaved himfelf with the ftriftcft decorum, 
and was famous for the regularity both of his 
public difcipiine, and private converfation. 

In this ftate of liberty allowed by the coun- 
cil of Nice, the Eaftern church continued till 
the year 692, when the council in Trullo, as it 
is called, eftablifhcd that rule which has ferved 
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letter the Greek and Eaflern churches ever fince, of 
XHL allowing the marriage of the inferior clergy be- 

^•w^ fore, but prohibiting it after, ordination. In the 
Weft the ufage was for fome time pretty much 
the fame, as may be gathered both from St. 
Ambrofe and Jerom. In the year 385 Pope Si- 
ricius publHhed an ordinance (the firft, fays Fleu- 
ry, that has come down to us under the title of 

Hift. Ecd. Decretals) forbidding the clergy to many after 

u&?$4. ordination, or to ufe the marriage contracted be- 
fore. This prohibition was renewed fome few 
years after by Innocent I. but with*, this provi- 
sion, " that fuch as had not heard of the decree 
" of Pope Siricius ftiould be excufed for their 
" ignorance, if they abftained for the future." 
Which fhews that it was only the force of that 
late decree that was binding on them : For if 
celibacy had been long fettled in the church even 
by ecclefiaftic authority, and become the (land- 
ing difcipline, none could have pleaded or deferr- 
ed pardon for their ignorance. However, not- 
withftanding of thefe new decretals, liberties were 
flill ufed in various remote parts of the Weft for 
a long time : And tho* the monadic orders, after 
they came in, did what they could to bring an 
odium upon the fecular clergy, as they began 
then to be diftinguifiied, and to difparage both 
their character and function on the fcore of mar- 
riagc 5 wherever they met with that handle, yet the 
married clergy flood their ground long, as we fee 
from this very inftance in our own illand. For, 
notwithftanding of the keennefs and feverity of 
Dunftan and his monkifli fucceflbrs in the fee of 
Canterbury, it coft many a fynod at home, and 
many a thundering order from Rome, to bring 
things to the ftate they were in at the reforma- 
tion. 
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fion. About a hundred years after Dunftan's letter 
time, Pope Gregory VII. well known by the XIII. 
ttame of Hildebrand, publiflied a decree that the * 
Clergy who lived in concubinage or incontinence 
(for fo he calls marriage, to fix the greater odium 
tm it) fhould not be capable to perform any 
part of the facred fundfcioh, and immediately fent 
this decree into Germany. On which the clergy 
there took the alarm, crying out againft it as a 
tnanifeft herefy, contrary to icripture and primitive 
praftice, and threatning to leave their offices ra- 
ther than be deprived the company of their wives. 
The Pope's two agents, Sigfroy Archbifhop of 
Mentz, and Altman Bifliop of Paffau, thought to 
have brought the clergy into compliance: But 
their attempts were to no purpofe, and themfelves 
had well nigh been torn to pieces for propofmg 
It. The Pope on this wrote letter after letter to 
the feveral Bifhops of thefe parts, proving from 
no other authority than the commands of fome 
of his own predeceffors, that the clergy ought to 
live without marriage : And in a letter to all 
the laity of Germany in general, he exhorts them 
by all means to hinder the married clergy from 
ferving at the altar, and even to ufe force againft 
them if need be, which at the fame time he owns 
is a new method, to inforce the obfervation of 
the canons by the help of the fecular arm. How- 
ever the clergy kept their wives ftill, and when 
Sigfroy of Mentz, who was .otherwife a refolute 
man, made another attempt againft them, he met 
with fo much oppofition, that he gave up the bu- 
finefs, and refolved never to meddle more in it, 
but leave the profecution of it to the Pope's own 
power. 

In England, Lanfranc of Canterbury pufhed the 
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letter Pope's orders againft the marriage of the clergy 
XIII. with great vigour, in a fynod at Winchefter, as 
did Anfelm after him in a fynod at London.— 
And yet after all, Pope Pafchal II. found it necef- 
fary to allow this very Anfelm to ordain the fons 
of Priefts, becaufe, as the Pope's difpenfation ex- 
prefsly bears, " major pene et melibr clericorum 
" pars in hac fpecie cenfeatur," the greater and 
more valuable part of the clergy were of this clafs: 
Which fhews the prevalency of the cuftom even 
then, in fpite of all the affaults it had fuftained, 
and likewife proves that thefe fons had been bora 
to their fathers when in orders, otherwife there 
needed no difpenfation. Nor was this practice pe- 
culiar to the Southern parts of our ifland. Mr. 
Good all, in his preface to Bifhop Keith's cata- 
logue, has made it clear from unqueftionable 
authorities, that our Culdees married as they pleat . 
ed, and had revenues and poffeffions in property, 
which" after their deaths went to their wives and 
children : And tho* this part of their character 
be laid hold of to (hew that they differed from the 
then church, and fo were not of prelatical prin- 
ciples, yet it is certain that the married clergy in 
other places many times took the fame liberty 
' of tranfmitting even their revenues to their child- 
ren, as appears from the hiftories of thefe times, 
and from the many monkifh complaints, and re- 
peated decrees of fynods againft it. However the 
grievous hardfhips which the clergy fuffered on 
account of marriage, and the continued ordinances 
of the Popes, who never loft fight of a favourite 
proje& when once ftarted, prevailed fo far at 
laft, that the clergy were obliged to yield, and 
cither *chofe or were conftrained to live fingle, as 
all the Romifli clergy do at this day. 

After 
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After this hiftorical detail of the fa&, let us letter 
now reafon a little upon the point. It muft fure- XIII. 
ly be acknowledged that both the partial kind of v>v^ 
liberty indulged to the Eaftern church, and the 
total inhibition forced at laft upon the Weftern, 
are a deviation from the moderation and regard 
for peace that was obferved by the council of 
Nice, which made no univerfal law about this af- 
fair, becaufe, as Fleury juftly remarks, " in thofe 
days they did not make canons to introduce new 
praftices at the rifle of being ill-obferved, but 
only to confirm the antient ufages of Apoltolic 
" tradition." And indeed this new introduction Fienr. hio. 
was long and heavily complained of, not only by E«ief.i.u. 
many good and great men at the time, who made 
no ufe of marriage themfelves, but even by fundry 
Popifli writers fince the eftablifhment of the prefent 
celibacy in that church, who wifli the Popes had 
not been fo violent and peremptory in it. No 
doubt the patrons of it can produce many fpecw 
ou8 enough arguments in its vindication. The 
worldly concern and anxiety incident to the mar- 
ried (late is a ftrong prudential motive to keep 
out of it : But it is not peculiar to the clergy.— 
The laity run the fame rifk, and are expofed to 
the fame inconvenience. If marriage be lawful 
to all, as an Apoftle feems to think, and the Ro- 
manics have not denied, it might have been left 
open to all : And people's own prudence and in- 
clination would have directed them, whether of 
clergy or laity, as to the expediency of going in- 
to it or not. Bat where the Romanhts cry out 
fo much about the cares of a familv, and fo hi^h- 
ly extol the diiintereftednefs of an unmarried ftate, 
to defend the celibacy of «he clergy, the argu- 
ment, however fpecious, is neither founded in rea- 

CC2 foil, 
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better fon, nor confonant even to their own experience* 
XIII. To be difinterefted or otherwife, depends on tba 
inward difpofition, more than on external circum- 
ftances ; And numberlefs inflances can be produc- 
ed of hofpitable, beneficent men in all conditions, 
who have wives and families, and of fordid miferg 
who have none. It is urged that a clergyman, 
out of the church-goods allotted to him, ought 
to provide for, and be charitable to the poor who 
are Chrift's members : But to this, fay they, hi* 
having a family of his own, is and will be a very 
great hindrance. And may it not be anfwered, 
that it is as great a virtue, if there be any virtue 
in thefe things, to raife up a new race of mem* 
bers to Chrilt, under a profpeft of fuch provifioa, 
as to take care of thofc already exiftent, and who 
may be otherwife provided for ? But the truth is, 
that while human nature continues what we fee 
it, a clergyman who has it in his power, will *c« 
cording to the bent of his difpofition, lay up fof 
his friends and relations, if he has any, and will 
be inclined to look upon them in the fame light 
as if they were his own children. And for a 
proof of this we may appeal to the church of 
Rome herfelf. The Popes nephews, as they are 
called, are always handlbmely provided for, and 
many a poor man has come to be a Prince, by 
his conneftion with an unmarried churchman.— 
Not only fo, but fathers of children, by the R<v 
mifli conftitution, may be and have been Popes : 
Witnefs Alexander VI. and his Borgias. Could 
he have done more for his children than he did, 
or been more interefted in taking care of them, 
4iad they been born to him during his Popedom ? 
This then at beft is but a foolifh and unwar- 
ranted pica : Ajid therefore the Romanics build 

more 
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more Qii the virtue of. continence, and the merito- litter 
rius purity of a ftate of celibacy. Hence come XIII. 
all their fneers and contemptuous language thrown 
out againft marriage in general, which amount to 
little lefs than biafpheming a divine inftitution, 
and are furely very inconfiftent with their own fa- 
cramental definition of it, as it undoubtedly (ias 
a ftraage appearance to deny the clergy the ufe 
of any thing which they believe to be a facra* 
ment, and in fo far a mean of conveying grace. 
Befides, if the continence which they prefcribe 
be fuch a valuable virtue, were it not better that 
it fhould be voluntary and of free choice, not im* 
pofed by force and terror upon the inclination, 
which certainly tends to •leffen the merit of ik-r* 
Upon the whole, the conduft of the Nicene fa- 
thers is highly commendable and worthy of imi- 
tation, to leave every national or feparate church 
to her own liberty in this matter, and at freedom 
to regulate fuch pra&ices as the divine law has 
not reftrained, iji a way moft conducive to piety 
and edification. This, we have feen, was the rule 
obferved in the primitive times, when clergymen 
married or not, as they faw expedient, either for 
private fafety or public benefit. The church of 
Rome may have reafons for her pra&ice, and 
other churches may have equally as good reafons 
for theirs. There may be inconveniencies in a 
married ftate, and there may be temptations in 
celibacy. And no human injun&ions can remove 
the one, or guard againft the other. I know the 
Romanifts will evade every argument on our fide 
either from reafon or fa&, by flying to the pa- 
ramount authority of the church, and telling us 
that, after the Pope's pofitive decifion, all former 
real or fuppofed liberties are at an end. But this 

is 
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letter is drifting the caufe, and flying off to another field 
XIII. of debate. We deny this prerogative, and appeal 
to the general determination of the council of 
Nice, which, we fity, is of univerfal extent, 
and applicable to the prefent cafe, " Let the an- 
" tient cuftoms continue :" Not fuch cuftoms of 
any kind as the Romiih church has in Jatter times 
brought in, by her ufurped dominion, and would 
be pafling upon the world for antient, but fuch 
cuftoms as were antient at that time, by having 
been in ufe from the beginning. On this defini- 
tion of antiquity we reft our plea, and think it 
lieither neceffary nor becoming to be throwing 
back, as we well could, upon the pretended con- 
tinence of the Romifh clergy, the indecent feoffs 
which they throw out againft the avowed marriage 
of ours. Whether thofe firft reformers who had 
been bound down by the then cuftomary vows of 
chaftity, as it is impertinently called, were culp- 
able or not, in breaking thefe bonds and claiming 
the original liberties of mankind, is another ques- 
tion, which comes not under our prefent conside- 
ration : Tho* if it did, we cannot think the caufe 
of the reformation in any danger from it, at long 
as we have the confeflion of the Romanifts them- 
selves, when put in mind of the fcandalous lives 
of fo many of their Popes, that the private faults 
of the man do not hurt his public character, nor 
aflfeft either the foundnefs of his do&rine, or 
authority of his decifions, if otherwife good and 
agreeable to the proper ftandard. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XIV. 



Change of the regal SucccJJion by Kenneth III. and 
Murder of his Nephew Malcolm His Re- 
pentance and application to the Bijhops and 
Clergy— —AcceJJion of Malcolm II. who founded 
an Epifcopal See at Mortlich, afterwards re- 
moved to Aberdeen —Refieftions on his Bounty 

to the Church, and that of his great Grandfon 

Malcolm III. Charafler of that King^ and 

of his Styeen St. Margaret. 



TOWARDS the clofe of the tenth century, 
the annals of our nation prefent us with 
the unhappy affair of King Kenneth the III. hav- 
ing had a hand, as is faid, in the death of his 
nephew Malcolm, who was fon to his elder bro- 
ther, the good King Duffus, and confequently 
heir of the crown. It was this Kenneth who got 
the order of the regal fucceflion, changed from 
the confufed way in which it had gone for fo 
many years, and been productive of fo many in- 
teftine commotions, and brought to that regular 
and hereditary form of going direftly to the near- 
eft heir, which continued ever after. To make 
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jletter room for the fucceffion of his own fon Mal- 
XIV. colm, according to this new regulation, he pro- 
cured the other Malcolm, who had the better 
title, to be poifoned. Being otherwife a good 
man, as well as a great King, this feems at laft 
to have born heavy on his confeience, and led 
him to apply to the Bifhops and clergy for their 
ghoftly advice and affiftance. And here in Bu- 
chanan's narration of this affair, we have a fample 
of that regard to the facred charafter which he 
was ready to difplay on all occafions. " They 
did not (he fays,) prefcribe to him the true re- 
medy from the do&rine of Chrift, for they had 
already fallen off from the piety and- learning 
of the ancients, but enjoined him thefe ftupid 
u notions of vifiting fuch and fuch holy places, 
Bach. hift. *« kifling reli&s, and the like." Now, granting 
reg. T 8o! n that the clergy had ordered thefe outward per- 
formances by way of penance, which, by the by, 
were equally as proper marks of obedience to 
difcipline, as ftanding in a white fheet, or being 
mounted on a fcaffold in a kirk, how did Bu- 
chanan know that they had negle&ed to put 
him in mind of the true remedy ? His author 
Boecc had given him no handle for this malici- 
ous afperfion : He fays, " the Biftiop Moveanus 
advifed the King to repent of his crime, teach- 
ing him that, if he continued in repentance, 
" he (hould find the wrath of God appeafed: 
" That God was provoked by the fins of men, 
<c but would be inclined to mercy by repentance 
" and works of piety. By which advice the King 
being encouraged, began to repent, to vifit ho* 
ly places, to relieve the poor, to honour the 
clergy, and in a word omitted nothing that 
could be thought worthy of a pious and tru^ 
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" ly chriftian King :" this is Boece's account of letter 
the clergy's behaviour on this trying occafion, XIV. 
and Buchanan had it before him. Was it fair in -rvx/ 
him then not only to conceal the advice of Bifhop Hift.iib.». 
Moveanus, than which I queftion if even the 
general affembly where Mr. George fat Modera- 
tor could have given a better, but likewife roundly 
to affirm that they took no notice of repentance at 
all, and only recommended thefe external marks 
of devotion, which from the account that Boece 
gives of it, the penitent King appears to have 
added of his own head, and as voluntary proofs 
of his obedience. Archbifhop Spotfwood makes u\<k. b. & 
the fame obfervation, that the King did " notP* *7. 
" think by thefe outward deeds to make expia- 
" tion for his fm, as notwithftanding of the iu- 
" perftitions that were then beginning to creep 
" into the church, people were flill taught that 
Chrift is the only propitiation for fin, and that 
by his blood only the guilt of it is wafhed 
" away." If it fhaJl be faid,% as I doubt not 
but it will, that the Archbifhop may be fufped- 
ed of partiality in the clergy's favour, it will be 
acknowledged, I hope, that Buchanan's teftimonv 
is fully as fufpicious on the other fide : With this 
difference, that Buchanan befpatters them without 
any authority for fo doing, and the Bifhop's vindi- 
cation of them feems at leaft to have Bocce for his 
warrant. 

Yet this fame Buchanan is fometimes obliged 
to fpeak well of the clergy even of thofe days, 
or at leaft can find nothing from whence to in- 
dulge his humour of (peaking ill of them. For 
within a few years after Kenneth's death, who 
was. treacheroufly murdered at Fettercairn, when a. D.994. 
Grimus a Prince of the royal blood was, not- 
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LF.TTER withftanding of the late regulation, contending 
XIV. with Kenneth's fon Malcolm for the crown, Bucha- 
nan tells us, after Boece and the other hiftorians, 
that Bifhop Fothad laboured inceffantly between 
them, and at laft by his interceffion got a peace 
concluded upon conditions. This was certainly 
a good work, and worthy of a chriftian Bifhop. 
Does Buchanan commend him for it ? No : All 
he fays of him is, that " he was a man of great 
" authority among the people, becaufe or the 
" opinion of his fan&ity," and leaves it to his 
reader, from what he had faid of the Bifhops be- 
fore, to infer what it was that this opinion was 
founded upon. He had nothing in this procedure 
of Fothad's to blame him for, but he takes care 
to lower his chara&er as much as he well could. 
He would not fay of him what Boece had faid, 
and in no defpicable Latin too, that he was 
." maximus Scotorum Epifcopus, vir fumma vir- 
" tute prseditus et dementia," the chief Bifhop 
of the Scots, and a man of confummate virtue 
and peaceablenefs v but afcribes all his authority 
among the people to their opinion of his fanctity ; 
an opinion founded, as he would infmuate, on 
that attachment to fuperftitious trifles, which he 
had charged upon ail the Bifhops in the affair 
of Kenneth. I cannot avoid taking notice, as I 
go along, of thefe artful ftrokes of Buchanan's 
pen, if it were only to fhew, what fome people 
will hardly bear to be told, that he is neither 
in his afTertions infallible, nor in his defcriptions 
of fome men and things quite beyond fufpicion. 
About ten or twelve years after Kenneth's death, 
and in terms of the agreement with Grimus, his 
fon Malcolm, the fecond of the name, afcended 
the throne. And this acceffion opens up to us 
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a kind of new fcene, both in the fettlement of lettfr 
the ftate, and in the concerns of the church. — XIV. 
Hitherto the civil conftitution had affumed a pe- 
culiar fort of form, unheard of in any neighbour- 
ing nation, as being neither properly elective, nor 
ftri&ly hereditary. How this form had been in- 
troduced among the Scots at firft, is not eafy to 
be discovered, and writers have differed very" much 
about it, according to their different notions and 
principles of government. Some attribute it to 
the decifion of the dates, and cry it up as a mod 
excellent and equitable plan, tho' they do not 
tell us who or what formed thefe ftates, and au- 
thorifed their decifions. Others are of opinion, 
that the fucceffion of collaterals had been only 
defigned to take place while the lineal heir was 
under age, or otherwife incapable to govern, and 
are inclined to look upon every other cafe as no 
better than ufurpation. This difference of fenti- 
ment gives little fatisfattion as to the reafon of 
the thing, and leaves us under the neceffity of 
taking the faft in general, without being able to 
argue upon it one way or other. Only this much 
may warrantably enough be faid, that, after the 
long experience of what diforders and broils the 
old form had occafioned, it was no wonder that 
a wife and judicious prince fhould both wifli and 
endeavour to have thefe inconveniences removed, 
by fettling the fucceffion upon a more permanent 
and inconteftible bafis. And it is indeed matter 
worthy of obfervation, that amidft all the confu- 
fions incident to the old form, from the ambi- 
tion of collaterals and cabals of their adherents, 
the fucceffion fhould ftill have been preferved in 
the, eldeft line of Fergus MacErch, whom our 
hiftorians call Fergus II. thro' fo many hundred 

D d z years, 
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letter years, down to this Malcolm, who after his cou- 
XIV. fin's death, whether by nature or violence, was 
the undoubted representative of that elded' 
branch, and the lineal heir of the ScottHh 
crown. How far this alteration made by his fa- 
ther, and begun in his perfon, was preferable to 
the former wandering and uncertain fcheme, 
may be feen now, tho* the argument could not 
hold then, from comparing the ftate of things 
fince with what it was before their time, and 
placing the order and uniformity of the one peri- 
od over againft the confufion and irregularity of 
the other. 

But, befides this vifible change, which certainly 
was to the better, on the face of our ftate-affairs, 
we begin now to perceive a change gradually 
arifing in the outward conftitution of our church, 
but whether to the better or worfe, I fhall not 
take upon me to fay ; let confequences deter- 
mine. Before this time, we have heard of no 
Biihop among us poffeffed of lands and heritages, 
but the Biihop of St. Andrews, as coming in 
the place of the old Piftifh Bifhop of Abernethy. 
And it is no doubt on this account that we have 
been fo often told, that before this period, the 
kingdom was not divided into what are now 
called Diocefes. But in this reign, a provifion 
was begun for that purpofe, which under fuc- 
ceeding Kings was continued and increafed, till 
at laft and by degrees that diftribution was com- 
pleated, under which, with a few interruptions, 
our church fubfifted in a diocefan form to the 
abolition of eftablifhed Epifcopacy, and fetting 
up of Prefbytery in the end of the laft century. 
This Malcolm II. was a brave and magnanimous 
Prince, and fought many battles with the Danes 

with 
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with various fuccefs, till at laft by the bleffing of letter 
heaven he gave them a total and final overthrow XIV. 
at a 1 place called Murthilack, now Mortlich, near ^^^ 
the banks of the river Spey. In acknowledge- 
ment of which deliverance, he founded, in the 
year 1010, a Bifhop's feat at this place, and en- 
dued it with the lands of Murthilac, Cloveth ahd 
Dunmeth. The firft Bifhop of this new ereftion, 
by the civil authority, was Beanus or Beyn, who 
at the ICing's defire, fays my author, was pro- 1 Sc ? t,chron * 
moted , to this honour by Pope Benedift VIII. " l? " c * 44% 
and had all the country between Dee and Spey 
allotted to him for his diocefe. This is the fe- 
cond ere&ion of the kind, next to St. Andrews, 
which we have account of in our Scottifh hiftory. 
But we are not to fuppofe that the other parts of 
the kingdom had no Bifliops among them, or 
that thefe other Bifhops had not particular portions 
of the country affigned them, on which to beftow 
their immediate labours. • Bifhop Beyne's Epif- 
copal jurifdiftion would be confined between Dee 
and Spey: What fhould become of the chriftian 
people on the other fides of thefe two rivers ? The 
filence of hiftory as to fuch particulars is no more 
an argument for the promiiiuous government of 
Bifhops, than it is for the promifcuous miniftra- 
tion of the inferior clergy — Yet we are told that 
the clergy did not officiate promifcuoufly : One 
of the laws made by Conftantine, fon of Kenneth 
Macalpin, orders the clergy to refide upon their 
charges : Confequently they had charges to refide 
upon. And is it not prefumable that this regula- 
tion expretfed in fuch general terms, included the 
Bifliops as well as the inferior clergy ? So that 
what King Malcolm did at this time was not fo 
much an alteration of, or incroachment upon the 

old 
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letter old plan, as a devout donation of a fettled living 
XIV. in perpetuity to the Bifhop who had the charge 
of thefe bounds, and to teftify his thankfulnefs 
for the viftory at Mortlich, by thus dedicating 
the lands about it to facred ufes. 

It was this Malcolm who, according to all our 
hiftories and records, firft gave away his lands 
to the nobility, in heritage to them and theirs for 
ever. An aft of generofity, no doubt, or grati- 
tude, call it which you will : But an aft at the 
fame time which he lived long enough to repent 
of, as the exigencies of his government foon laid 
him under the neceffity of feizing again fome of 
thefe lands by methods which hiftorians fay, were 
none of the moft juftifiable : On which Fordun 
makes this (hort, but judicious reflection, " In- 
confulte fatis fit ilia donatio quam neceflari6 
fequitur donorum repetitio," it is certainly a 
rafh and ill-judged donation which needs to be 
fo foon recalled. Now if he was the firft who 
gave lands to the laity, as is generally believed, 
it is not to be thought that the church had been 
univerfally enriched with fuch gifts before, other- 
wife we fhould have heard of it either from the 
murmurings of the nobles, or the pen of the 
hiftorian. But except what we have been told 
of the liberality of Kenneth Macalpin and his fuc- 
ceflbrs to the fee of St. Andrews, which is relat- 
ed in very general terms, we know little of the 
outward ft ate of the church in other parts of the 
kingdom. Whereas from this prefent period down* 
ward we meet with charters and deeds of gift 
from Kings and Nobles to Bifhops and Abbots, to 
cathedral churches and monafteries, diftinftly ex* 
preffed and carefully preferred thro' a courfe of 
iucce$dii)g generations. And this fo vifible diffe- 
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Tence may be accounted for, I think, from the letter 
following confideration ; and indeed can be well XIV. 
accounted for no other way. 

All the intelligence we have of thefe matters is 
either from our oldeft hiftorians, fuch as Fordun, 
Winton, Bowmaker, &c. or from fuch of the char- 
tularies of monafteries as efcaped the ravages of 
Edward Longflianks, and the fury of the Reform- 
ation. Now, as Mr Innes obferves, the mod of 
thefe chartularies were writs of foundation, do- 
nation, or other conveyances of the temporal pof- 
feffions and lands of the churches and abbeys, 
which indeed was all the defign of them ; for in 
other refpecfcs they give very little light into the 
real affairs of the church : and the monkifh writ- 
ers of thofe times were moftly taken up with thefe 
temporal concerns likewife. So that after fuch 
donations had been begun and carried on from 
time to time, we meet with a conneftion of church 
hiftory, fuch as it is, in a chronological feries, 
5uid a regular detail of fuch events as principally 
engroffed the writers attention. Whereas before 
that time they had little to fay ; not indeed for 
want of matter in general, but of fuch matter as 
they thought mod worth the while of remember- 
ing and handing down to pofterity. Hence may 
have arifen the opinion which has fo much prevail- 
ed, that till the time of Malcolm II. there were 
no diftind diocefes in Scotland ; as if no epifco- 
pai charge deferved the name of. a diocefe, unlefs 
it had lands and temporal endowments confer- 
red upon it. And after this period, what is our 
church-hifiory but a continued repetition of fe- 
cular buftle and contention among Kings, Popes, 
and Bifhops about lands and rights and privileges 
of that kind, carried on with all the zeal and 

ear- 
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L£TTEk earneftnefs that would have become a better caufe I 
XIV. Little or nothing is to be met with, about the 
Vyvv ' promotion of true piety, about faith or doctrine, 
or any of thefe old primitive concerns which were 
for a long time called the effentials of religion. — 
Yet this defe£t in our ecclefiaftical hiftory was 
not peculiar to our church : It was the general 
charafteriftic of the times. Thefe were, as they 
are called, ages of darknefs and ignorance, owing, 
no doubt, to fome new caufe which preceeding 
ages had not been acquainted with, and which 
perhaps might be found, if impartially fought 
after, in the worldly incumbrances of lands and 
tenements begun to be laid upon our church at 
this time. 

This great King and benefa&or to the church 
Mclcolm II. was at laft murdered by a gang of 
confpirators at Glammis, and fucceeded by his 
A.D. 1034. grandfon Duncan, in whofe fhort reign we meet 
with no particular account of church-matters.— 
He was traitoroufly flain by his coufiji Macbeth, 
who ufurped the crown, and kept pofleffion of 
it feventeen years. In the chart ulary of Sr. An- 
drews we find " a gift by Macbeth lbn of Find- 
lay and Gruoch daughter of Bodhe, King and 
Queen of the Scots, of Kirkenefs with all its 
" pertinents, to the Keledees of Lochlevin, for the 
" benefit of their prayers." The bloody tyrant 
could be charitable or liberal out of the fpoils 
of ufurpation, and he ftands on record in the 
number of royal benefactors upon this account. 
Might it not be afked, if it was right in thefe holy 
men to have accepted any donation from fuch a 
hand ; and might not the rightful Sovereign have 
revoked it without falling under the common im- 
putation of facrilege ? At laft Macbeth was dc-' 
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feated in battle, and lulled in bis flight by Mac- letter 
duff Thane of Fife, and the true heir Malcolm XIV. 
III. called Canmor€ y reftored to the poflefiion of y ^v**J 
his father's throne. 

This King largely 'improved upon the example a.d. wj;- 
fet by his great grand-father Malcolm II. of mu- 
nificence to the church, and further enlarged the 
-diocefan form by the endowing of two new 
bifhopricks, thofe of Moray and Caithnefs, and 
reftoring the two old ones of Glafgow, and 
Whitehern which ho ordered to be called Gal- 
loway. The firft of thefe two, the biihopric of 
Glafgow, as we have already feen, had been 
formed five hundred years before this, by KentU 
gem or St. Mungo, but it feems had been fo mi- 
ferably over-run or negle&ed, that we have no ac- 
counts who were Bifhops in it from St. Mungo till 
this time. Only Mr. Collier tells us from Stubbs, 
that in Edward the Confeffor's time, and fome 
years before Malcolm Canmore's reftoration, Kin- 
fius Archbifhop of York ordained one Magfues 
firft, and then a John, to be Bifliop of Glafgow, 
and received an acknowledgement of his metro- 
political right from them in writing ; Which in- 
strument was loft* he fays, along with other records 
foonafter the conqueft, when York was ftormed 
and fet on fire by the Normans. The other fee of Cctf - reft; 
Whitehern had been begun by St. Ninian y and ' " p ' 
in the intermediate ftcifiitudes of Pi&ifh, Saxon, 
and Scottifh poffeffors, had undergone the fame 
defolation that Glafgow had fuffered. Yet in this 
long tradk of time we are not to conclude that 
chrSlianity had been extinguished, or even the 
original plan of Epifcopacy laid afide* tho' we 
bave no account of the particular Bifhops that 
governed* any more than of the particular prefby- 

E e ■ ters 
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letter tcfrs or paftors who preached in thefe parts. But 
^" • now that thefe divisions or diftri&s were coun- 
teilanced by this truly devout and religious King, 
we fhall find them, in after times, in a flourifhing 
condition, and their Bifhops making a figure in 
our church-annals. And yet, which is not a 
little furprifing, fo lame and inaccurate are thefe 
annals, that they do not tell us who were the firft 
Bifhops of thefe new ere&ions, nor indeed any 
thing further about them than the bare eredion 
of them, till fome years after this King's death, 
that we meet with the names of the Bifhops of 
thofe fees, as witneffes to fome charters of his fons 
Alexander and David. How to account for this 
1 know not. It is not rare to find an eftablifhed 
fee vacant for a number of years : But that a new 
endowment fhould ftand fo long unprovided, and 
under fuch a religious King too, is fomewhat 
furprifing. Perhaps the former prelates who had 
had the overfight of thefe parts, before this royal 
interpofition, might have gone on as long as they 
lived, in their old paths of ecclefiaftical fimplici- 
ty, and retirement from worldly bufinefs, and fo 
might not have been known to, or taken notice of 
by the monkifh annalifts, who fought to record 
nothing but what concerned their temporal inte- 

- refts. For, as I faid before, it can hardly be fup- 
pofed that fuch a Prince as this Malcolm would 
have left thefe diftri&s without Bifhops, or that 
hiftory would not have given us the names of thefe 
fir ft Bifhops of them, if there had been new ones 
put into them ; as we fee was the cafe with Moit* 
lich fo many years before, which on its firft en« 

. dowment was filled with a Beanus or Beyn. 

This good King built anew the cathedral church 
of Durham in England j the King himfelf, with 

William 
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William the Btfhop and Turgot the Prior, lay- letter . 
ing the firft ftone. Which is an indication that XIV. 
thefe Northern counties did then belong to our ^*vr>-/ 
Kings. He built likewife : the Abbey church of s«>tichron. 
Dunfermline ; and at lad, after a reign of thirty a.d. 109*3! 
fix years, was treacherqufly killed at the fiege of 
Alnwick in . Northumberland, together with his 
elded fon Edward. He was a moft excellent man, 
both as a King and a chriftian, and was parti- 
cularly happy in his marriage with St. Margaret, 
as (he is defervedly called, who, next to her bro- 
ther Edgar Atheling, was the true heir of the 
Saxon royal line, and in private life was a wo- 
man almoft beyond defcription. Their lives were 
written foon after their death by Turgot, after- 
wards Bifhop of St. Andrews, and will Hand up- 
on record, as an ornament to our nation, and 
an example to crowned heads in all ages. * 

I am, &c* 

* The public character and private virtues of Queen Marga- 
ret are well defcribed by Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes) 
in his Annals of Scotland ; who concludes his account of her, 

taken from Turgot, in thefc words: " By a tedious and 

" painful indifpofition, endured with exemplary patience, the. 
" was brought very low. During a (hort interval of eafe, (he 
« devoutly received the communion. Soon after, her anguifti 
«< of body returned with redoubled violence. She' ftretched her- 
44 fclf on her couch, and calmly waited for the moment of her 
" diiTolution. Cold, and in the agonies of death, me ceafed 
" not to put up her Amplications to heaven. Thefe were fome 

M of her words: Have mercy upon me, O God: accord- 

€€ ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies, blot out my ini- 
4i quities. A^ake me to hear of joy and gladnefs, that the bones 
" which thou halt broken may rejoice. Cad me not away from 
" thy prefence, and take not thy holy Spirit from me : Reftore 
" unto me the joy of thy falvation. The facrifices of God are 
" a broken fpirit : A broken and a contrite fpirit, O God, thou 
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Acctffion if King Edgar— —His Donation of CM* 

ingham Abbey to the BenediSines AccwMof 

thaU and other Monajiic Orders Remarks on 

the various kinds of Monafteriis and Monk s * 
Atcount ft be Croifades. 



**. io*7« Tk ^ALCOLM CANMORE was fucceeded, at 
xVJL ter * few years of interruption, by his 
eldeft farming fon Edgar, who, it is faid, was 
anointed by Godricus Bifliop of St* Andrews, 

** wilt not delpife. Do good, in thy good pleafure, unto Zk»: 
4 * build thou the walls of Jerufalem.— At that moment, her 
44 fon Edgar, returning from the army, approached her couch. 
*' How fares it with the King, and my Edward ? The youth 
44 flood filent. I know all, cried (he, I know ail : By this ho* 
" Jy crois, by your filial affection, I adjure yon, tell me the 
4t truth. He anfwered — Your hufband, and your (bo, ire both 
" flaio. Lifting her eyes and her hands towards heaven, fte 
'* faid — Praife and bleuing be to thee, Almighty God, that 
4< thou haft been pleafed to make me endure fo bitter angtrift, 
4i in the hour of my departure, thereby, as I truft, to purify me 
" in fome meafure from the corruption of my fins: And thou, 
** Lord Jefus Chrift, who thro 9 the will of the Father, haft en- 
" livened the world by thy death, oh deliver me While pr6» 
-** jtauncing dcBvcr.me, (he expired." 

and 
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*nd was the firft of our Kings who had that letto 
ceremony performed upon him after the manner XV. 
of other chriftiaa Princes. He eave the Abbey 
«f Coldingham, where there had been for many 
years a um6hury for virgins, to Ranulphus, 
Bifhop of Durham, but upon the ungrateful be- 
kaviour of that Prelate, whom even the Englifh 
writers reprefent as infamous for luxury and cor- 
ruption, he recalled his gift, and ere&ed it into 
a priory of Benedi&ines. Thefe were an order 
of Monks begun by one Benedift or fiennet, 
who was born at Nurfi in Italy about the year 
486, and was the firft who brought the monadic 
life to be efteemed in the weft : and this ere&ion 
of Edgar's feems to be the firft introdu&ion of 
what is properly to be reckoned the Monaftic 
State, under particular rules and denominations, • 
into Scotland. Before this we read indeed of 
Monks and monasteries among us, and may be 
led, without farther examination, to fuppofe that 
they were of the fame nature with what goes un- 
der that defignation in the Popifh Church at this 
day. But this is a miflake. Thefe old monas- 
teries which we hear fo much of, in the early 
periods of our church hiftory, could be no other 
than feparate focieties of clergymen refiding to- 
gether where they bed could, under fome one by 
way of Superior, whether we fhall call him Bifhop 
or Abbot, and, at the command of that Superior, 
ready to perform their clerical fun&ions in any 
place of the neighbourhood where he (hould fee 
proper to employ them. 

The firft attempt towards what is now called 
Monachifm was in the Eaft, particularly in Egypt 
and Syria, in the time of the Decian perfecution, 
but efpecially under that long and grievous fcene 

of 
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Irrrnt of cruelty carried on againft the christians inthofc 
XV. countries, by the iaft of the heathen tyrants, Man- 

v*nr^/ min Daia. From thence it was brought orer in- 
to Europe by Athanafius, who recommended it at 
Rome, and by his wonderful accounts of Anthony, 
and the other Egyptian Monks of his acquaint- 
ance, railed an efteem for that ftate of retirement 
in the Weft. But thefe Monks were not Prdby- 
ters, as our old Culdees are laid to hare been : 
They were mere Laymen, and lb were all die 
Monks of thofe times. The firft who brought 
Monks into holy orders in Europe, was Eufebrus, 
Bilhop of Vercelles, in the time of the Emperor 
Conftantius. After him St. Martin introduced 
the praftice into France, where upon his being 
made Bilhop of Tours in Bretagne, he founded 
a monaftery of this fort about two miles from 
that city. From this plantation of St. Martin's 
in France, and in imitation of that pattern, it is 
probable that this kind of Monkery was firft in- 
troduced into our ifland. For Bede tells, us that 
when Auguftin came to Britain, he found an old 
church (landing, which had been dedicated to St. 
Martin while the Romans were mailers of the 

Bed. iib.i.q c° untI 7* Among the Southern Pi&s there was 
cap.*a6.' a Monaftery of St. Martin's at Whitehern, found- 
ed by St. Ninian, who, we are told, had feen 
Martin, and lived forae time with him on his 
journey to Rome. That Columba's Monaftery 
of Hy among the Scots was after this model, 
may be fuppofed from what his biographer tells 
us, that among the Sunday offices in that Monaf- 
tery there ufed to be a prayer in commemoration 
Adimnan. f St. Martin, which probably has been in me- 
. iu. c.i . mor y £ ijj m ^ F ounc ier of their order. And in 

Marianus Scotus we read, that as far down as the 

year 
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year 975 the Scottifh Monks at Cologn in Ger- letter 
many regarded St. Martin as the patron of their XV. 
Monaftery. k^y^J 

From all this we may eafity infer what fort of 
Monks and Monafteries it was, that firft prevailed 
in our country, and out of which, even Bucha- 
nan fays, the Bifhops were chofen. They were 
neither like the early Monks who fled from per- 
fection to the defarts, and lived in caves or 
earthen huts on the labour of their hands : Nor 
yet of the fame character with the latter clafles 
' undet that title, which made fuch a noife among 
us in after times. They were what I have all-a- • 
long c&lled them, focieties of and for the Cleri- 
cal profeflion ; or, as the Bilhop of St. Afaph 
defcribes them, " Thefe Monafteries were theHUt. Ace. 
44 fchools and univerfities of thofe times, wherein c,TU,p - 1 • 
" men were bred up to religion and learning," 
of which he gives a number of inftances. Thefe 
clergy were aft rifted to no particular rules, but 
the common rules of their profeflion, and went 
by no particular denomination. The title of 
Monks feems to have been given them only by 
the writers of after times, fuch as Fordun* ai\d 
others, more out of compliment to their own 
chara&er, than in conformity to the ftrift pro- 
priety of fpeech. The diftinftion of Prefbyters 
and Monks ufed by Fordun, Major, and the reft, 
is but a late invention of their own coining, and 
has no foundation in the general hiftory of the 
primitive church, or in any certain records of our J 
own country. The Prelbyters and Monks of 
thefe days * were the fame, and went by the ge- 
neral name of clergy, without any other mark 
of difference. Accordingly we read of no dif- 
putes or contentions among them about rights 

or 
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litter or privileges, no claims to greater degrees of 
XV. fanftity, or peculiar honour of precedence*— 
Whereas,' after the various upftart tribes of later 
Monks fwarmed in among us, under the new 
titles of Benedi&ines, Carthufians, Dominicans, 
Francifcans, and a vaft number more, with their 
different habits of different colours, black, grey t 
and white, our churcfi hiftories are peftered with 
their difputes and debates among themfelves, and 
with fuits carried on by them againft the Bifhops 
fometimes before the Popes, fometimes in the 
King's courts, about lands and tythes and exemp- 
tions, and many more fuch unchara&eriilic claims 
as the primitive ages had never heard of. 

At laft, thefe foreign tribes of Religious, as they 
called themfelves, affumed the fpecious title of Re* 
gu/ars, from their particular obfervance of fuch 
and fuch diftinguifhing peculiarities in living or 
drefs, as had been forged in the brain of lome 
morofe or difepntented devotee, and confirmed, 
for their own ends, by fucceeding Popes, as the 
Rule of fuch and fuch a Founder. And the old 
clergy, who ftill adhered to, and depended upon 
their refpeftive Bifhops, began to be called Secu- 
lars, by way of contempt, from their being, tho* 
in execution of their office, connefted in fome 
meafure with the Seculum, the world, and there- 
by engaged in fecular bufmefs. As if a clafs of 
men who, being both dedicated to and inftalled in 
the facred fun&ion, looked upon themfelves as 
bound by, and endeavoured to walk up to the 
rules of Chrift and his Apoflles, had not as good 
a title to be called Regulars, if there be any ho- 
nour in that title, as they had, who profefled 
only a fcrupulous attachment to the infignificant 

whims 
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whims of a turbulent Dominic, or a capricious letter 
Francis. XV. 

It is from the firft appearance therefore-of thefe 
fucceffive clufters of new Monks, that we begin 
to meet with the diftin&ion of regulars and fe- 
culars, with fuch a weight of preference in fa- 
vour of the former, that a lay-brother of fome 
eminent houfe, with nothing to recommend him 
but the favourite cord or cowl of his order, 
would meet with more efteem, and be more 
revered for fan&ity, than the ableft and mod 
laborious prieft among the" feculars or parochi- 
al clergy. Such was the devotion, or ra- 
ther fuperftition of the Monkifli ages ; and fo 
many new orders, or refinements on the old 
ones, were every now and then ftarting up over 
all chriftendom, that the lay-powers were sat laft 
obliged to interfere, and to prohibit any farther 
multiplication of them. How far our Kings and 
Bifhops did right in bringing them in and en- 
couraging them at firft, is not for me to fay. 
No doubt they did it for the beft, and had both 
good hopes and defigns: But they could not 
iorefee confequcnce6, nor guard againft the cor- 
ruptions which their well-intended liberality might 
in time occafion. However, fo it is in faft, that 
this donation of King Edgar was the firft of 
the kind among us, and paved the way for the 
many various troops of Monks that from time 
to time followed, and got themfelves feated in the 
fined lodgings and molt fertile grounds that were 
anywhere to be had, till in end, either their riches, 
or the bad ufe they made of them, were their 
ruin, and extinguifhed the very name of them in 
all this ifland. 

In this King's time too began another affair, 
which made a great noife for ibme centuries, and 

F f has 
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letter has been yarioully thought of, according to the 
XV. variety of humours and views among men: I 
mean, thefe formidable expeditions to the Eaft, 
for recovering the holy land out of the hands of 
the Mahometan infidels, which, from the adven- 
turers wearing Croffes fewed upon their garments, 
were called the Croifades, and which, as it were 
by an univerfal infatuation, engaged the attention 
of all ranks for a long traft of time. It was in 
• the year 1 096 that the firft of thefe expeditions 
was refolved * on, at the earned felicitations of the 
then Pope Urban, in a national council at Cler- 
mont in France. And in the year 1099 God* 
frey Earl of Bouloign, who had been chofen to 
command the army and head the undertaking, 
was, after feveral fuccefsful battles againft the in- 
fidels in thofe parts, crowned King of Jerufalem; 
but did not enjoy his dignity long, for he died 
the next yean This began the great undertaking; 
Which with no fmall difficulty was fupported by 
a continued repetition of attempts, and in which 
our Kings oft took a (hare, tho* not in their own 
perfons, till after a multitude of difappointments, 
the Princes of* Europe faw <hat the projefk was 
not likely to fucceed, and fQ in end withdraw- 
ing their forces, thought proper to lekve thfe Ma- 
hometans in full poffeflion of thefe countries to this 
day. As it does not feem to lie within the com- 
pafs of my defign, I fhall not take upon me to 
give any pofitive opinion about the abfolute law- 
fulnefs of fuch an undertaking. To an unpre- 
judiced perfon, it muft appear a little doubtful, what 
title the Princes of the Weft had to difpute the Sara- 
cen conquefts in the Eaft, and to try, at the expence 
of fuch a vaft effufion of chriftian blood, to wreft 

out 
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out oF the hands of the prefent pofleflbrs a traQ: letter 
vf country which, tho* once blefled with the XV. 

Erecious privilege of being the holy land indeed, 
ad been now for more than four hundred years 
abandoned by the divine prote&ion, and given 
up to thefe mercilefs invaders as lawful inheri- 
tance. But without entering farther into the me- 
rits of the caufe on either fide, this much I may 
take the freedom to fay, that however pious or 
lawful thefe croifades might have been in the 
original defign of them, they were mod irregu- 
larly conduced in the execution, and turned out 
to molt miferable account in the end. The Popes 
were the only gainers by them : For they never 
failed to make ufe of them for the worthy piirpofe 
of embaraffing the German Emperors and other 
chriftian Princes, and of fqueezing money into ' 
their own coffers, under pretence of raifing fup- 
plies for thefe holy wars. If it fhall be thought 
a laudable enterprize, which is the great, if not 
the only plea that can be advanced for them, to 
refcue the poor chriftians in thefe parts from the 
oppreffion of fuch favage barbarians, it were pof- 
fible perhaps to confute fuch a plea, by the coun- 
terbalance of the millions of chriftian lives (equal 
in number probably to all of that character in 
the holy land) that were loft in the ftruggle, and 
which, as matters turned out, were thrown away 
to no purpofe. Upon the whole, we may now, 
from, the experience of fo many hundred years, 
and upon the faith of fo many authentic hiftories* 
pronounce of thefe romantic expeditions, that 
their lawfulnefs was queftionable, the manage- 
ment of them foolifh, and the event not only 
highly pernicious to the undertakers, but even in 

F f 2 end 
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JuETter end fatal to the very caufe for which they were 
XVI. undertaken. What is it that miflaken zeal and 
a forward temerity will not drive men to ? 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XVI. 



AcceJJion of Alexander I. His Refolution in the 
affair of Eadmer, elcfl Bijhop of St. Andrews 
■■ Account of the Controverfy about the lnvef 
titure of Bijhops, 



AD.IK7. "l^ING EDGAR died in the tenth year of 
MX. his reign and was fucceeded by his bro- 
ther Alexander, who for the courageous and 
undaunted fpirit, which he difplayed on fevc- 
ral occafions, was firnamed the Fierce. 
In the firfi year of his reign, there came Monks 
of the Benedi&ine order from Tyron to* Sel- 
kirk, where Radulphils, one of their number, was 
made their Abbot. This King likewife founded for 
. the canon regulars of St. Auguftin, as they Were 
Called, the Abbeys of Scoon and Inch-colm, with 
the priories of Lochtay and St. Andrews. He 
completed the buildings of Dunfermling, which 
• Ids father had begun, and gave to the Bilhop 

of 
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of St. Andrews a piece of ground called Cur/us L ^ZT R 
Afri f with many other rich benefa&ions. But 4 __ 
the moft important tranfa&ion in his reign, that 
ftri&ly belongs to church-affairs, is the part he 
a£ted, and the oppofitipn he met with, about fil- 
ling the fee of St. Andrews upon Turgot's death. 
The King had written, we are told, to Ralph 
then Archbifhop of Canterbury, upon this event, 
defiling his advice and affiflance in fupplying the 
vacancy, and complaining of thrf Archbifhop of 
York's intermeddling in the affairs of the Scottifli 
church. However, four years elapfed before any 
thing was done in the bufinefs : For Ralph was 
obliged to go to Rome to fupport his own caufc 
againft his competitor of York, where after much 
wrangling he carried his point, and returned to 
England in triumph. On his return, Alexander 
renewed his application, and defired that Eadmer 
a Monk of Canterbury, of whom he had heard 
a good report, might be fent to him. To this, 
Ralph, tho' with much reluftance, confcnted, and 
difpatched Eadmer with commendatory letters to 
Scotland, who upon the third day aiter his com- 
ing to St. Andrews, was, with the King's licence, 
chofen by the clergy and laity to be their Bifhop. 
But the next day, in difcourfing with the King 
about his confecration, Eadmer magnified the pre- 
rogative of the fee of Canterbury over all the 
churches of Britain to fuch a degree, and expref- 
fed his defire of receiving confecration from the 
hands of that Archbifhop in fuch pofitive terms, 
as highly offended the Kinp, who was equally 
pofitive not to admit any fuch precedent. So 
that in end, after much contention, Eadmer was 
perfuaded by fome friends who knew the King's 
inflexible temper, to give up his ele&ion and re- 
turn 
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letter turn to his own country. He returned accord- 
XVL ingly, and the ele&ion fell next without any con- 
troverfy on Robert the firft Prior of the lately 
erefted abbey of Scoon. 

This is the fubftance of the whole affair, as 
related by Archbifliop Spotfwood and Mr. Collier, 
from Eadmer's own account of it, which we may 
fairly fuppofe, would be fully as favourable to the 

E retentions of the fee of Canterbury, which he 
ad fuch a pride yi being a Monk of, as to the 
privileges of the Scottifh church, where he had 
been chofen to be a Biftiop. For he tells us him- 
felf that, when the King urged his having no con- 
nection with Canterbury now that he was elect 
'Bifliop of St. Andrews, he replied with fome 
heat, that " not for that bifhoprick, nor for all 
Scotland would he deny himfelf to be a Monk 
of Canterbury." By his account indeed, the 
King is reprefented as having betrayed much 
ficklenefs and inconftancy, which is not confif- 
tent with the chara&er given him by other writ- 
ers. For in his firft letter to Ralph he is made 
to fay, that " the Bifliops of St. Andrews were 
44 wont to be confecrated only by the Pope him* 
44 felf, or by the Archbifliop of Canterbury," 
ch. Hift. which yet Mr. Collier fays is contrary to mat- 
book ir. ter of faft, " the churches of Scotland having 
p; 307. u b een a j on g t j me under t jj e metropolitical juril- 

44 di&ion of the fee of York." However he 
fcems to hold the letter as genuine, as our own 
hiftorian Spotfwood had done before him. But 
another Engliih writer, Dr. Nicholfon, is of a dif- 
ScotchHift. ferent opinion : For having given us a copy of 
llb# p * 3S7 ' it, he fays 44 there are many expreflions in this 
44 letter, which are jultly liable to exception, and 
have been thought by men of (kill to favour 

ftrongly 
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cc ftrongly of the Englifli cloyfter: Nor fhall I letter] 
* € pretend to vindicate it." And even Mr. Col- XVI. 
Ker himfelf, upon other occafions, produces feve- 
ral of his own country-men fufpe&ing the ho- 
"nefty of the Monks of Canterbury in matters 
that concerned their own dignity, and even charg- 
ing them with falfifying papers for that purpofe. 
But allowing that Alexander had really written 
fuch a letter, and in fuch terms, yet if his beha- 
viour be fairly examined, it may be juftified up- 
on the fuppofition that what he wrote had pro- 
ceeded from his not being then properly acquaint- 
ed with the independent conftitution of this 
church : * And his refufal to admit Eadmer's be- 
ing confecrated by Canterbury might have been 
the refult of mature confutation with his other 
Biihops, who knew better, and might fear the 
troublefome confequences of fuch a propofal.— • 
Mr. Collier indeed goes further in his narra- 
tion of this affair than Spotfwood had done, and 
tells us, that after Eadmer had lived privately 
two years at Canterbury, he wrote to King Alex- 
ander, expreffing his willingnefs to accept the 
charge on the King's own terms ; but died, as 
Mr. Collier fuppofes, before it could be known 
what effedk this offer would have had. And here 
we find a ftrange kind of reafon affigned for his 
thus renewing his claim, " becaufe he had been 
advifed by fome Bifhops that ele&ion went far- 



ce 



* Sir David Dalrymple is of opinion, that Alexander's ex- 
preffion was .flattering and artful. He meant to relieve his 
kingdom from the pretention of the one Archbifhop, without 
acknowledging the authority of the other. He thetefore left 
the right of confecrating doubtful between the Pope and the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, while at the fame time he fecmed to 
place them both on a level. (Annals of Scotland, vol I. p. 5; 2.) 

" ther 
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utter. « ther towards the chara&er of a Prelate thaii 
XVI. ^ « confecration ;" as if the Ample voices of the 
clergy were more operative to the Epifcopal cha- 
racter than the folemn and authoritative deeds 
of the Biftiops, It might be afked, what part* 
of the Epifcopal office the mod regular election 
could warrant the cxercife of, without or before 
confecration ? Could the eleft by the fingle vir- 
tue of his eleftion hold fynods, or enaft canons, 
or confer orders ? He might, perhaps be legal- 
ly entitled to receive rents, or exaft tythes, or 
leafe lands, which indeed at that time began to 
be too much reckoned the material parts of what 
the hiftorian calls, the charafter of a Prelate. — 
But to aft in the character of an Apoftolic or 
even a Cyprianic Bifhop, certainly no man could 
pretend under any title whatever, till he had that 
power conferred upon him by thofe who only 
could confer it. 

As this ftruggle between Alexander and Ead- 
mer is the firft inftance of the kind to be met 
with in our Scottifh church, it leads us to take 
notice of a difpute which was much agitated at 
that time between the church and the ftate, or 
more particularly between the Popes and tem- 
poral Princes, about the right, as it was called, 
of the invcftiture of Bifliops. This ceremony 
was performed by the King's delivering a ring 
and a crofier, or paftoral ftaff, out of his hands to 
the Bifhop eleft before confecration, thereby in- 
verting him in the lands and temporalities belong- 
ing to the bifhoprick. And we are told that, in 
the prefent cafe, a compromife was made between 
the King and Eadmer, by which Eadmer receiv- 
ed the ring out of the King's hand, and took the 
crofier from off the altar } and that on his re- 
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fignation he returned the ring into the King's utteK- 
hands, laid down the crofier on the altar, and XVI. 
fo departed. This was halving the bufinefs, and 
compounding matters for the fake of peace, by 
confent of both parties. For now the conten- 
tion had begun, whether the church or ftate pof- 
feffed this right of inveftiture. When the Wef- 
tern church was firft endowed with lands and 
temporal baronies, which did not happen till the 
decay of the Roman empire in the Weft, and 
never was in ufe in the Eaftern church, where 
the clergy to this day have no fuch endowments, 
the donors of thefe lands required, what appeared 
to be no more than reafonable, fome declaration 
of homage and allegiance for the lands thus given 
away, and made ufe of a ring and flaff, as the 
Outward fymbols of fuch declaration. This was 
for a long time readily complied with, and the 
church-men, even Popes themfelves, made no 
fcruple to receive fuch comfortable donations, on 
what were then thought fuch eafy conditions. But 
about forty years before the period we are now 
arrived at, Pope Gregory VII. who, as many even 
of the Popifh writers acknowledge, affe&ed to 
aft the fpiritual Sovereign to the higheft ftretch 
of defpotifm, thought proper to N annull this prac- 
tice, and thereby, as he gave out, to abrogate the 
lead fhadow of controul that the ftate might pre- 
tend to have over the church. This was a bold 
introdu&ion, and his fucceflbrs took care to fol- 
low out the plan, by various methods and under 
various pretences, till, about the beginning of this; 
Alexander's reign;, Pojte Pafchal II. went fo for 
as to pronounce a formal excommunication againft 
any Bifhop who fhould receive inveftiture from 
the lay-powers, or fhould communicate with thofc 

G g who 
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letter* who did : And tho', upon his being taken prifon- 
XVI. er by the Emperor Henry V. who was a princi- 
— 'pal party in the quarrel, he yielded all that the 
Emperor defired, yet he was no fooner at liber- 
ty than he folemnly revoked every conceffion he 
had made, with the common excufe, that it was 
extorted from him in dureflfe. 

All this happened in the time of our firft Alex- 
ander, and was the caufe of much contention and 
diforder for fome years. On the Pope's fide it was 
argued, That the church being a fpiritual, was an 
independent fociety : That fhe had received her 
powers from Chrift, fo could not yield them up to 
the Prince : That it was facrilege in the ftate to 
demand any acknowledgements from the church, 
and fimony in the church to give any : That fuch 
encroachments deflroyed the conftitution of the 
church, and cancelled the divine original charter 
of her fettlement : And to corroborate thefe argu- 
ments, Pafchal produced the decrees, as he called 
them, of his predeceffors, Vi&or, Zephyrinus, 
and many more, in confirmation of the immunities 
of Holy Church. Thefe were fpecious arguments, 
and feemed to carry a great deal of force with 
them. But as the Abbe Fleury obferves, in fe- 
veral parts of his hiftory of thefe times, efpecially 
in his difcourfes on church matters, (which even 
Voltaire, in his Age of Louis XIV. fays, are the 
beft that ever were written) all this was but con- 
founding things, and jumbling together the two 
powers of the church, the fpiritual and the tem- 
poral, which ought (till to be confidered feparate- 
ly in every controverfy of this kind. For on the 
fide of the temporal princes, it might be, and was 
pled, That they did not defign to meddle with, or 
encroach upon, any inherent radical powers of the 

church : 
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church : That their becoming members of the letter 
church, if it did not increafe, certainly did not XVI. 
diminifh, what rights otherwife belonged to them 
as fovereigns within their refpe&ive dominions : 
That they and their predeceffors, in their willing- 
niefs to proteft and encourage the church, never 
intended either to invade her privileges, or throw 
away their own prerogatives: That thefe lands, 
and the regalities annexed to them, being parcels 
of their feveral crowns, they had a right to require 
and expefl: fuch acknowledgements for the gift of 
them, as might tend to their own fecurity, and 
were not denied by other holders : That if it was 
wrong in the ftate to require fuch acknowledge- 
ments, it was equally wrong in the church to 
have accepted upon thefe conditions, as (he had no 
more to do but refufe the gift, if the conditions 
did not pleafe her : That therefore, if it fhould 
"be called facrilege in Princes to keep hold of the 
lands and lordfhips once given to the church, and* 
accepted by her upon fuch and fuch conditions, 
what could it be called in the church to pretend 
to poffefs the gift, and new to quarrel at and de- 
part from the conditions on which (he had accept- 
ed it ? In a word that it was not Bifhops, but Ba- 
rons they were contending with : So that if the 
church found any inconvenience from the union 
of thefe two charafters, (he had no more ado 
but throw up the donations on which it was 
founded, and revert to her original and indifputed 
independence. 

Thus was the queftion bandied backward and 
forward • between the two rival powers, and it 
is no difficult matter to fee on what fide the right 
lies, or rather that both fides were partly in the 
right, and partly in the wrong. The lay-fide 
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juetter claimed too much, and the church would yield 
XVI. nothing* She maintained, that the gifts bellowed 
upon her by the piety of former times were un- 
conditional, fo could not be retra&ed upon any 
alledged failure or refufal whatever : Which plea, 
though plaufible enough in appearance, and in- 
filled on in this controverfy, even by writers who 
otherwife profefs no favour for the papal pre- 
tenfions, yet upon the main does not feera to be 
altogether well founded. It is certain that die 
pradice of thus giving away parcels of land, with 
honours and powers annexed, being a part a£ 
and flowing from the feudal fyftem, which after 
the irruption of the Goths into the feveral parts 
of the Roman empire had prevailed over all the 
Weft, always implied fome general return of 
homage and fervice, whether the particular fpe- 
cies of fuch fervice was pofitively exprefled or 
not : So that tho' the Bifhop, as fuch, and ab- 
flractedly from any adventitious confideration, 
might juflly claim the independence of the Epif- 
^ copal chara&er on any civil power whatever, yet, 
upon his being invefted with, and accepting of the 
additional titles and honours of Baron, he thereby 
became liable to the fovereign lord'of the barony, 
in the common burdens and fervices incident to 
fuch tenures. For it is fcarcely fuppofable that 
the Gothic Princes, who were the firft donors 
of fuch gifts, would have given off fuch large 
portions of their dominions, which had coft them 
fo long time and fo much trouble to acquire^ 
without fome acknowledgment, if not of fubjec- 
tion, at lead of dependence and fidelity. Nei- 
ther do we read that the Bifhops or church- 
men who firft received thefe new gifts, ever re- 

fufed 
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fufed, or fhewcd any relu&ance to the requifite litter 
acknowledgments* 'XVI. 

On the other hand, what feemed to have been 
moft faulty on the fide of the temporal power, was 
the delivery of the ring and crofier, which, from, 
the ring's being the fymbol of marriage, and the 
crofier, by refembling a fhepherd's crook, an emb- 
lem of paftor^l care, and thefe too to be received 
before confecratipn, might be thought to convey 
fomething of a facred character, and give counten- 
ance to a dangerous miftake, as if one could not ' 
be a JJifhop till the King had married him to his 
charge, and committed the feeding of the flock of 
Chrift to him. For which reafon, this particu- 
lar, ceremony, as carrying fuch an unfavourable 
alped to the fpiritual powers of the church, was 
at laft, after much wrangling, departed from by 
the Emperor and other lay-fovereigns. But they 
ftill infilled on homage and allegiance for the 
lands and temporalities held of them, which the 
Popes and church-men fometimes yielded and 
fometimes objected to, according as they faw the 
Princes refraftory or tra&able in the difpute.— 
At laft, after a variety of what were called prag- 
matic fan&ions and concordates, which one Pope 
would confirm, and his next fucceffor perhaps re- 
voke, the whole affair by degrees, and infenfibly 
as it were, fell into that condition in which matters 
have been carried on, with a fhew of outward com- 
pliance, often mingled with fecret difcontent, 
between the church and ftate thefe many years* 
All which is owing to the liberality of thofe de- 
vout ages, when it was thought, too much could 
not be done to aggrandize the church, and to 
make the fituation of her clergy not only eafy 
and comfortable, but even honourable and fplen- 
did. . Yet, however pious and laudable the defign 

might 
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letter might have been, the effe£t it had for a long 
XVI. time was to ftrengthen the hands of the Roman 
Pontiffs, and to add to that wealth and power 
which they had been, thro' fo many centuries, 
ftriving to accumulate, and which this long 
ftruggle about inveftitures gave them fuch a plau- 
fible handle to fecure. For by all their endea- 
vours to bring the clergy from beneath the tem- 
poral yoke, as they called it, their great aim was 
to draw them the more completely under their 
own ; fo that what the ftate loft, either by con- 
ceffion or thro' neceflity, in the conteft, was no 
gain to the church in general, or to the feverad 
Bifliops in the feveral parts of it, but was all fwat- 
lowed up in the particular church of Rome, or 
funk in the Pope's private exchequer. Yet (Bfl 
the Church, as every denomination and divifion 
call themfelves, when they are once eftablifhed by 
law, is complaining of the evil, and pufhing bv 
all poffible means for a cure ; while the radical 
caufe of the evil is greedily retained, and the 
fettlements made upon her by the ftate (tickled 
for, and kept hold of with as much zeal and ea- 
gernefs as ufed to be fhown in old times for the 
effentials of faith, or purity of worfhip. Our own 
age and country afford a proof of this, in more re- 
fpe&s than one ; only with this difference among 
us, that what the Pope in the days of his royalty 
* grafped fo eagerly at, the people now put in their 
claim for, and are as clamorous as ever he was, for 
- the precious right of nominating thofe who are to 
enjoy the legal (Upends. 

But we need not dwell longer on the contro- 
verfy at this time : We (hall fee the various me- 
thods of handling it, and the various confequences 
of it, as we go along. The part which K. Alex- 
ander 
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ander a&ed in the affair of Eadmer the Monk, of letter 
Canterbury, befides its connexion with the fub- iXVI. 
je& of inveftitures, has a relation likewife to ano- ^v^/ 
ther important and much contended article, the 
fubje&ion of our church to an Englifli metropoli- 
tan. But as this will come before us again, at a 
fubfequent period, and in a more agitated man- 
ner, I ftiall refer till then, what may be faid upon 
it, and conclude this letter, with obferving, that 
after having reigned happily and commendably 
Seventeen years, Alexander I. died without iffue, 
in the year 1 1 24, and was fucceeded by his bro- 
ther David. 

I am, &c. 
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LETTER XVII. 



Bounty of K. David to the Church His Cba* 

rafter vindicated Decretals of Popes compiled 

by Gratian Two National Councils held, one 

at Roxburgh j the other at Carlijl e A cceJJum 
and Jhort Reign of Malcolm IV .——Account ef 
Peter Lombard, &c. A nd of the School-Di- 
vinity. 



a.d.ujm- 



DAVID, when Prince of Cumberland, in the 
time of his brother Alexander, had been 
a great benefa&or to the church, particularly to 
the lately re-ere&ed See of Glafgow, by making 
inquifition into, and reftoring the lands, which 
had belonged to it, but by fome means or other, 
had been wrefted from it. When he came to the 
throne, as his power was enlarged, fo his bene- 
factions increafed in proportion. He founded the 
monafteries of Jedburgh, Kelfo, Melrofs, New- 
bottle, Holyroodhoufe, Kinlofs, Cambufkenneth,, 
Dundrenan, and Holme ultr an in 'Cumberland* 
He endowed two monafteries at Newcaftle, and 
two nunneries for women, one at Berwick, and 

another 
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another at Carlifle. To the fix Bifhopricks al- letter 
ready in Scotland, he added other four, Rofs, XVII. 
Brichen, Dumblane, and Dunkeld. So fay all 
our hiilorians, one after another. And yet it 
would appear, by what Mr Goodall has produced 
in his prefatory differtation, that thefe two laft had 
been ancienter than K. David's time : For he has 
met with a Cormac, Bifhop of Dunkeld, atteft- 
ing two charters of K. Alexander's, and confe- 
quently prior to David: And as to Dumblane, 
he has made it appear, from the mention of a va- 
cancy in it for a hundred years, that fuch a vacan- 
cy mud have been before K. David, becaufe from 
his time, the fucceflion of its Bifliops is clear and 
continued. From which Mr Goodall concludes, 
that Dumblane, as well as Dunkeld, had been a 
Bilhop's Seat in very ancient times, tho' K. David, 
who put them on a regular footing, according to 
the late plan of temporal endowment, has, on that 
account, not altogether improperly, got the glory 
of having firft ere&ed them. Be in this what will, 
it is univerfally agreed, that he removed the 
Bifhop's Seat from Mortlich, where Malcolm II. 
had fixed it more than a hundred and twenty years 
before, to Old Aberdeen, and beftowed upon it 
many lands about that town, and in Clate, Tilly- 
nefsle, Rain, Daviot, and elfewhere, by which, 
fays Spotfwood, that See was greatly enriched. 
The firft Bifhop after this removal was Ne&anus, 
to whom K. David's charter was granted. 

About this time there happened a ftrange com- 
motion in England, on account of a diiputed fuc- 
ceflion to the crown, which gave our good King 
much uneafinefs, and neceflarily entangled him in 
a war, contrary to the peaceable bent of his truly 
chriitian difpofition. The cafe was this : Henry 

II h I. 
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letter L of England had married the Princefs Maud, out 
XVII. David's lifter, by whom, at his death, he left 
only one daughter Maud, who was firft married 
to the Emperor Henry V. and next to the Earl of 
Anjou in France, to whom fhe bore a fon called, 
after his grandfather, Henry. The' old Henry, 
on his death-bed, made the clergy and nobility of 
England take an oath of allegiance to his daugh- 
ter and her iffue, as the true heirs of the crown, 
defigning thereby to fecure the peace of the king- 
dom, by fettling the fucceflion. Yet no fooner 
was Henry dead, than Stephen, his filter's fon, 
fet up an oppofite claim, and landing in England, 
got a part of the nobility, and the moil of the 
clergy, to veer about from their former oaths, and 
declare for him. The Pope too thought proper 
to fan&ify this ufurpation by his authority, and 
by a formal Bull took Stephen under his protec- 
tion. Yet this appearance of the Pope on the fide 
of injuftice, did not hinder our King from inter- 
efting himfelf in the quarrel, both to fupport his 
niece's title, and to fulfil the engagements which, 
on account of the large poffeflions he held in Eng- 
land, he had entered into with her father in her 
favour. During the whole time that the ufurpa- 
tion was kept up, he flood firm to the right 
caufe, and more than once appeared perfonally in 
arms, with various fuccefs indeed, againfl Stephen 
and his party, till by his powerful and perfevering 
interpofition, the compromife was brought about, 
by which his grand-nephew Henry peaceably as- 
cended the throne upon Stephen's death. 

How ungratefully this Henry requited all this, 
by his behaviour to David's pofterity, I need not 
fpend time in obferving. Neither does it ly much 
in my way to pafs any fentence upon the uncha- 

tafteriftic 
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ra&eriilic conduQ: of the Englifh clergy, with the letter 
Pope at their head, on this occafion. I (hall leave XVII. 
both thefe topics to their own hiftorians, who, 
with all their partiality, are at a lofs for arguments 
to juftify what I have mentioned. Only it is mani- 
fell) what a noble and generous paf t our King a&ed 
at this time to the injured fide. And it is the more 
remarkable, that Jie might have a&ed otherwife, 
with a better right than can be commonly alledged 
in fuch cafes. His own title to the difputed crown 
was preferable to that of either of the competitors, 
as upon his uncle Edgar Atheling's death, he was 
the fole male-heir of the Saxon kings. And tho* 
the Englifh hiftorians give out that Henry the 
Firft's marriage with Maud reconciled the Englifh 
to him, by thus uniting their old Saxon royal 
blood with that of the late Norman invaders, yet 
they could not but know that Maud's brothers, 
and their iffue, had all of them a prior right to 
her and her iffue, upon the footing of hereditary 
fucceffion. For what reafon our Kings made no 
pretentions about this time, is not -eafy now to fay. 
Malcolm Canmore, the firft of them, who in vir- 
tue of his Queen Margaret had any pretentions to 
make, was precluded from pufhing her right dur- 
ing the life of her brother Edgar, who being a 
man of no ambition, fubmitted to the Norman 
Princes, and lived privately in England to a good 
old age without any difturbance. Consequently, 
neither Malcolm, nor his two fons Edgar and 
Alexander, had any room to claim, tho* tney had 
been both able and willing, as long as the near- 
er heir waa filent : And when David fucceeded, 
tho* his uncle was then dead, yet finding his Af- 
ter fharing the Englifh throne, and having iffue 
to fill it alter her death, he might yield his own 

H h 2 light 
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letter right to fuch a near relation, and be fatisfied to 
XVII. fee the Saxon race once more fwaying the fceptre 
" of their anceftors. For tho f the Duke of Nor* 
mandy pretended a title to the Englifh crown, by 
the teftamentary. gift of Edward the confeffor, 
yet that deed, tho* genuine, which is much quef* 
tioned, could give no fair title, as that Edward 
was only younger brother to Edgar Atheling's 
grand-father, and fo had not the right in his 
own perfon. Neither can it be faid, that the 
Pope's Bull to William, authorifing him to take 
and keep pofleflion of the Englifh throne, could 
have been the influencing motive with our Da- 
vid, however good a friend to the Pope other- 
wife, as we find him paying no regard to a like 
Bull at this time in Stephen's favour. Which 
fhews by the bye, that our Kings then, tho* re» 
fpe&ful enough to the Pope, when he kept with- 
in proper bounds, yet took the liberty to oppofe 
him, when they found him patronizing what they 
thought injuftice. At that time too, when na^ 
tions for the moft part were of a warlike difpo* 
fition, and the modes of hereditary fucceffion not 
fo nicely and regularly afcertained as afterwards, 
the longeft fword might be thought to give a fuf- 
ficient title, efpecially when it met with no oppofi- 
tion from a better one* Accordingly we are told, 
that the Duke of Normandy refted his plea moftly 
upon this bottom, and he is commonly known in 
the iiil of the Englifh Kings, by the diltinguifhing 
appellation of William the Conqueror. 

I have faid fo much upon this difficult fubjeS, 
not with a view to determine on which fide the right 
lay, which is both foreign to my purpofe, and per- 
haps above my capacity* but to do juflice to our 
good King's character, which is much mifrepre- 

fented 
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fented by the Englifh hiftorians on this occafion. letter 
Thus Mr. Collier, notwithftanding of his feem- XVIL 
ing to condemn Stephen's intrufion, by his ar- ^-^v^^ 
guing every where againft it, yet artfully dif- 
guifes the true reafons of our King's motionsj 
and only fays, " many of the nobility in the 
€c Southern parts now appearing againft Stephen, 
44 and giving him a diverlion, David King of 
44 Scots takes hold of the opportunity, and in- 
44 vades England with a numerous army." — Hift - b# lTm 
Might it not have been expe&ed from Mr. Col- 
lier, that he would have mentioned the defence 
of the Emprefs's title, which himfelf acknow- 
ledges to be the juft one, as the onerous caufe 
that led David to this expedition, and not have 
put it, as his way of telling it would imply, up- 
on the cowardly motive of feizing the favourable 
opportunity of the ufurper's being otherwife dif- 
treffed ? Even Camden too, another Englifh writ- 
er, who pretends to a great deal of candour and 
impartiality, throws a mean refle&ion on King 
David's memory, in his Britannia, where defcrib- 
ing Northallerton in Yorkfliire, he fays, " near 
44 this place was the battle, commonly called of 
44 the Standard, fought, in which David King of 
44 Scots, who with unheard of cruelty had made 
44 thefe countries almoft a defart, was put to 
44 flight, with fuch a {laughter of his men, that 
44 our people concluded juftice had now got her 
44 ftill revenge." This is very inconfiftent with 
the amiable chara&er and humane difpofition of 
that Prince, who, with much more appearance 
of truth, is faid to have grievoufly lamented thefe 
unavoidable, and on both (ides cuftomary devaf- 
tations, which the juft war he was engaged in 

gave 
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letter gave occafion to, and which it was not in hit 
XVH. power entirely to prevent, 

k^vkJ A worthy man in every refpeft he certainly 
was. Mr. Collier owns " he was a Prince of 
u a great many good qualities, and endeavour- 
44 ed to promote the interefts of religion." And 
Buchanan, no great flatterer of Kings, lays of 
him, that " the mod ingenious orators, in endea- 
44 vouring to give a defcription of a perfect King, 
44 could not in their -minds form fuch a model 
44 as David approved himfelf to be, in every part 
44 of his life." We read of no contentions bc» 
tween him and the Popes, or other church-men, 
about ele&ions or promotions of clergy. Either 
his extraordinary piety had inclined him to yield 
any contendible point, and rather depart from hit 
own right than difturb the peace of his mind by 
feeking to defend it : Or the Popes and their 
partizans might be fo (truck with his unequalled 
munificence to the church, that they could not 
find in their hearts to have any difputes with fuch 
a patron, or wilh to create him any uneafinefs.— 
Indeed this his extraordinary liberality has been 
varioufly thought and fpoken of. The reflection 
of King James L upon it is well known, that 
44 he was a fair faint for the crown," or as John 

Hift. b. hi. Major tells it, that on looking at his grave he 

cbap. «. fliould fay, " Lie there, thou moft pious of Kings, 
44 but one who has been detrimental to the Kings 
44 and kingdom of Scotland," meaning that he 
fpent too much of the royal revenues in building 
fo many and fo magnificent edifices : 44 Of which 
opinion, fays Major, I myfelf am, for he mor- 
tified upwards of fixty thoufand crowns upon 
4C thcfe abbacies, and he could not at firft have 
44 reared the fabrics without a much larger fum : 

" Yet 
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« Yet in thefe works the King did not do amifs, letter ; 
" but a&ed very pioufly : For to a morally good XVIL 
cc work it is not required that it (hould be regu- 
<c lated by prudence : It is enough that it pro- 
™ ceed from ignorance, or even from an unwil- 
cc ful error, &c." This may appear but a lame 
fort of vindication, tho* very much in the fcholak 
tic manner of its author. Archbifliop Spotfwood 
makes a better defence, by having recourfe to the 
<c ready excufe of a good intention, with no finiC 
<c ter defigns at firft, and not refponfible for con- 
" fequences." But whatever may be faid for the 
moral goodnefs of fuch benefa&ions, it is not eafy 
to fhew how it was poflible that thefe pious Kings 
could have fo many lands to beftow upon bifhop- 
ricks and abbeys, if it be true, which all our hif- 
tories agree in, that Malcolm II. had given away 
all his lands among the nobility fo long before : 
Unlefs we (hall fuppofe, with Buchanan, in his 
account of this Malcolm, that they recovered them 
again by condemnations and forfeitures. But it 
is not very likely, that fuch worthy men, as all 
the intermediate Kings were, would have gone on 
in fuch an iniquitous and unpopular praaice, or 
that fo many families would have parted witlj 
fuch large poffeffions, without more noife and 
difturbance than our hiftories have taken notice 
of. There feems therefore to be fomething here, 
which cannot be eafily unravelled at this dif- 
tance of time, for want of proper and authentic 
records, as there are few of the charters of our 
noble families which go fo high up as thefe times. 
Only we are fure of the faft in one part, that 
the church was richly endowed by repeated in- 
(lances of royal bounty, whatever fource that 
bounty had to flow from : And as this King Da- 
vid 
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letter vid furpafled all his predeceflbrs, both in the num« 
XVII. ber and extent of his donations, fo, it might be 
thought, he had left little to his facceffors to do 
of the like kind, either becaufe the church wa9 
now abundantly provided for, or the royal reve- 
nue much exhaufled. Yet it does not appear to 
have been altogether drained : For we (hall find 
his fucceffors now and then following his ex- 
ample ; and it is one of the arguments ufed in 
his vindication, that, much as he gave away, he 
did not fo far impoverifh the crown, but that 
his pofterity had funds in their hands where- 
with to (hew their good-will to the church, in 
the fame way, if not to the fame degree, as he 
had done. 

It was in this King's time that the Monk Gra- 
tian, a Tufcan by birth, compiled that great 
work of the Decretum, or decretals of Popes, 
which the church of Rome has made fo much. 
ufe of ever fince, and is the principal foundation 
of what they call the Canon law. Something of 
this kind had been attempted before by an Iiido- 
rus Mercator, who publifhcd a colleftion of ca- 
nons and decrees of Popes from Clement down 
to Sylvefter, which coile&ion, tho* full of blun- 
ders and manifeft tokens of forgery, impofed up- 
tin the whole Latin church, and for eight hund- 
red years, even down to the laft century, pad on 
the world as genuine. But now, fays Fleury, 
there is no perfon ever fo flenderly acquainted 
with church-matters but knows them to be coun- 
terfeit. The two learned Cardinals, Baronius and 
Bellarmine, tho* they fain would have made ufe 
of them, faw fo many infuperable obje&ions a- 
gainft them, that they were obliged to give them 
up, and confefc the impofture. Yet Gratian's 

com- 
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compilation, which is ftill in efteem with the Ro* letter 
manifts, has a great refemblance to this farrago XVII* 
of Mercator's ; and the commentaries upon his >^*yx^ 
work, commonly called Gloffa Dccreti^ are much 
of the fame ftamp, notwithftanding of the great 
ftrefs laid upon them. Such have been the pillars 
which fo long fupported the ftupendous fabric 
of papal power, which, experience has fhewn, foon 
began to totter, when thefe pillars were fhaken. 
And it is a fliame in the church of Rome to keep 
up a chain of pretentions, which had nothing 
but fuch palpable, and now difcarded forgeries 
to countenance and enforce them. 

In this reign too were held two national coun- 
cils in the dominions of the Scottilh King, One a.d. u:g; 
at Roxburgh by the Cardinal Prieft John of Cre- 
ma, the Pope's Legate, . of whom the Eng'ifh his- 
torians tell, that, after he had one day inveighed 
with great bittcrnefs in a fplendid oration againft 
the married clergy, he was next night catched in 
bed with a (trumpet, and obliged to fcamper oft" 
with difgrace. Baronius is at great pains to dif- 
prove this ill-looking ftory, but after all is fo 
modeft as to own, that his defence falls fhort ot 
a j uftification, and that it is poflible the Pope's « 

reprcfentatives may fail in their morals like other 
people. Which we own to be a pertinent enough 
anfwer; and our writers would not take fo much 
notice of this affair, if the Romanics were nor 
always boafting of the continence and purity of 
their clergy, which this inftance, in fuch a man 
and at fuch, a time, may put them in mind is not 
always fo ftrift as they would make us believe. 

The other council was held by the legate. Al- 
bcricus Bifhop of Oftia at Carlifle, where in thofe a.d. n:?* 
days King David ordinarily kept his court. Byt 

J i what 
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letter what was done in either of thefe councils we are 
XVII. not told : And indeed the great defign of fuch 
meetings, and under fuch presidents, feems to have 
been not fo much to preferve the faith, or reform 
the mariners of chriftians, as to difplay the glo- 
ry of the papal fee, or decide any difference a- 
mong the Bifhop6 or Abbots about power or pre- 
cedence. It was this King too, who for the peace 
of the church, propofed an union between the 
Canons of St. Andrews and the Culdees of Lcch- 
levin, which neither of the parties were pleafed 
with, and notwithftanding of the King's laudable 
intentions, turned out to nothing at that time, 
but paved the way ; for the utter extinction of the 
Culdees in the end. 

At laft, after a reign of twenty nine years, this 
great and good King David died in the year 
1 1 53, and was fucceeded by his grandfon Mal- 
colm IV. and laft of his name, a youth of only 
twelve or thirteen years of age. His being fo 
young expofed him to the infults of his coufin 
Henry II. of England, who forgetting the fervices 
done to his mother and himfelf by Malcolm's 
grandfather David, and in evafion of the oath that 
he had fworn when he received the honour of 
Knighthood from his hands, never to difturb his 
pofterity, yet harafled this young Prince with per- 
petual vexations, and at laft wrefted Northum- 
berland out of his hands, leaving him only Cum- 
berland and Huntingdon. This Malcolm, com- 
monly called the Maiden, founded a monaftery of 
Ciftercian Monks at Cupar in Angus, and gave to 
Matthew Kininmont, the Bifhop of Aberdeen, who 
built the cathedral church in memory of St. Ma- 
char, the lands of Tulligrig, Fetterneir, Cruden, 
Banchory-Devenick, and Belhelvie, with the pa- 
tron- 
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tronage of the churches. He died unmarried in lkttfr 
the twenty fifth year of his age, and twelfth of XVII. 
his reign. Boece has given us a long and learned 
fpeech made to him by Ernold Bifliop of St. An- 
drews, perfuading him to marry. And Arch- 
bifhop Spotfwood tells us, that Edward Bifhop of 
Aberdeen was at as much pains to diffuade him 
from it, which, he fays, procured Edward the 
hatred of many. 

In this King's time flourished Peter Lom- 
bard, Bifhop of Paris, who compiled the Book of 
Sentences, as it is called, which from that time 
began, and (till continues to be taught in all the 
Popifh fchools of divinity. Hence he is called 
The Mafter of the Sentences, and his work has 
been the great text* of iall the various and con- 
tending tribes of fchoolmen ever fmce. • This in- 
troduced a new form of theology into the church, 
\yhich, with the aid of the canon law, a produc- 
tion of much the fame date, has done fignal fer- 
vice indeed to the Romifh caufe, but has rather 
•been prejudicial than ufeful to the real interefts of 
religion. In the firft ages of the gofpel, the chri- 
ftian do&rines were. delivered in a clear and per- 
fpicuous manner, and no fub til ties of logic were 
ufed but in deputations with the pagan philofo- 
»hers, or with the more cunning and dangerous 
Woi the heretics. The Catechumens were taught 
a flxort confeffion of faith, which contained the 
principal articles of religion, and was explained 
to them; in eafy difcourfes adapted to their un- 
derstandings. The fcrmons or homilies ufually 
delivered to the people, were defigned to explain 
fome portion of fcripture y or enforce forae moral 
dodrine. But this plain and fimple method of 
instruction fell by degrees into neg!c&, and a 

1 i 2 more 
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letter more fubtile and perplexed form was fubftituted 
XVII. in the room of it, as appears from the pretended 
works of Dionyfius the Areopagite, which were 
forged in the fifth or fixth century. 

About the middle of the eighth century, John 
Damafcene was the firft writer among the Greeks 
who moulded divinity into a fort of fyftem, and 
divided its particular do&rines into proper heads, 
in his four books Of the Orthodox Faith. In the 
Latin church we find no writer attempting this 
defign before Lanfranc, who was Archbifhop of 
Canterbury in the time of William the Conqueror^ 
and is faid to have Compofed a body of divinity, 
which is not now extant. Some time after him 
appeared in France Peter Abelard, one of the 
ableft and moft acute fcholars of his age, who 
publifhed an introdu&ion to divinity in three 
books, which, notwithftanding of the man's pe- 
culiarities, and the persecution raifed againft him 
by fomc leading men in the church, both on ac- 
count of his tenets, and for his attachment to 
his beloved Eloifa, yet was of great ufe to Peter 
Lombard, who foon after, and on the fame plan, 
compofed his book of f^ntences from the writ- 
ings of the fathers, efpecially of St. Auguftin, who 
has ever fmce been reckoned the great Doftor of 
the Latin church* And now the ftudy of dk 
-vinity affumed an entirely new form, and war 
branched out into an infinite number of queflions, 
which were debated with all the warmth and 
fubtilty imaginable* Lombard was followed by 
a variety of authors, all pretending to work after 
his model, fuch as Alexander Hales,. Thomas 
Aquinas, Bonaventure, Albertus, and many o- 
thers, who are all diftinguifhed in the Romifli 
church by the title of JDoflor, with fomc particu- 
lar 
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tor addition, as T>o6lor Angelicas ^ Doftor SubtlJis ,'LFrrfcft. 
Doclor FundatiffimuS) &c. And thefe were after- XVII. 
wards divided into different parties and fe&s, in- 
to Nominals and Realijls^ Thomijls and Scotifts^ 
Scntentlarians and ^uodlibetarians^who 9 under all 
their pretexts of unity and following the fame 
mafter, were in direfl: oppofition to, and had vio- 
lent contefts with one another. 

Thus the pure do&rines of primitive ehriftia- 
nity were laid afide, and nothing ftudied but 
fchool divinity : For the improvement of which 
the Ariftotelian philofophy was called in to lend 
its aid, and that too not learned from the Greek 
originals, which Europe did not fee for many 
years after this time, but colle&ed out of wretch- 
ed Arabian books, and even from tranflations 
of them, ill performed, and worfe underftood. — 
Yet with all thefe defects, this jumble of philofo- 
phy was incorporated into the theology of thofe 
times, and Ariftotle held the chair of St. Paul 
for many ages. By this heterogeneous mixture, 
chriftianity was miferably vitiated, and every new 
attempt brought in a new corruption. The ori- 
ginal method adopted by Lombard, of extraft- 
ing paffages from the fathers on every parti- 
cular head, was now departed from, and inftead 
of it, recourfe was had to philofophical principles 
and metaphyfical diftinftions, which could be fo 
twifted as to prove or perplex any fubjeft. The 
commentators indeed gave out Lombard for their 
text, and pretended to follow and explain the 
Mafter of the Sentences : But they foon forfook 
their guide, and wandered far and wide into the 
fields of metaphyfics. Ariftotle was the grand 
cracle for determining mod of the intricate quef- 
tions in , divinity : Or if at any time they were 

pleafed 
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letter pleafed to confult the writings of the fathers, it 
XVTI. wa$ only as they found them in Lombard, Gra- 
tian, or in the common glofs, which made their 
quotations often neither exad nor pertinent. — 
Hence the fcholaftic flyle is fo iuftly complained 
of as dry and barbarous, and for the mod part 
attended with difgufting obfeurity. Nor was 
this the worft of it : This depravity and want 
of tafte gradually crept from the fchool to the 
pulpit, and affeded their manner of preaching, 
where preaching was thought neceflary. The 
fermons now became full of divifions, diftinc* 
tions, and low companions. It was rare to find 
any neceffary point of faith or morality unfolded 
in its proper extent, or eftablifhed upon folid 
principles, and urged with eloquence and fpirit : 
And even their devotional tra&s were for the 
moft part compofed in fo myitical a ftyle, that 
they are quite unintelligible and ufelefs. 

» Thus matters went on from bad to worfe in the 
fchools, every fucceeding Doftor refining upon 
and adding to the blunders of his predeceffors, 
but all agreeing, or pretending to agree, in mak 
ing Ariftotle their facred and infallible ftandard: 
And that too, to fuch a wild degree of venera- 
tion, that fome of their writers have not fcruplcd 
to fay, that " without Ariftotle the church lhould 
44 have wanted many articles of faith," and, 
44 that Ariftotle was as much the fore-runner of 
42 Jefus Chrift in natural things, as John the Bap* 
44 tift was in fpirituals." It would not be be- 
lieved what fulfome panegyrics the fchoolmen 
have lavifhed upon Ariftotle, and what a mighty 
ilrefs they have always laid upon his logics and 
metaphyfics, which others have reckoned the 
worft and wcakeft parts of his philofophv, if they 

had 
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had not been at pains to publifh their opinions letter 
to the world, and boldly to upbraid the firft re- XVII. 
formers with their contempt and rejedtion of him. 
It is true, there have been fome few in the Ro- 
miih church who have ventured to fpeak other- 
wife of the Ariftotelian philofophy, and even to 
defpife the fcholaftic divinity founded upon it. — 
But the great bulk of their writers, both for num- 
ber %and figure, have always been upon the fchool- 
men's fide, and confequently the fupporters of 
Ariftotle's philofophy, as appears, among a mul- 
titude of inftances, from a remonftrance of the 
Sorbonne as far down as the year 1639, in which 
it is roundly afierted, that " it is impoffible to 
" renounce the principles of Ariftotle's philofo- 
<c phy, without giving up thofe of the fchool-di- 
■** vinity as received in the church." Such has 
always been and fiill is the reputation of this me* 
thod of ftudying divinity, which began at this 
time upon Peter Lombard's cflay, and gradually 
rofe thrd* many deviations from his original de- 
fign, to the enormous height in which it flood at 
the reformation.* 

I am, &c. 



# Whoever would wifh to fee more of this fubjeft, may con- 
fult our Dr. Cave's Hijlorla Litcraria y and the French Dupin's 
BibliaiJxquc, where it will be found fully and candidly difcufTed^ 
with a number of ufeful and impartial reflexions upon it. 
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LETTER XVIII. 



Acceffion of William the Lion, and State of the Church 
in his Reig n Claim of Metropolitical Autho- 
rity ever the Scottijh Church by the Archhifhop of 

Torky confidered Di/lre/fing Confequenccs tf 

that Claim—— -William founds the Abbey of Aber- 
brothock to the Memory of Thomas Bccket- 
Remarks on hff Character and Canonization* 
Account of Bifhop Scott of Dunkeldjivith Reflec- 
tions Effects of papal Ambition ■ ■ F our 

Councils held in Scotland. 



A.D.1165. TV/TALCOLM IV. was fuccaeded by his next 
X V A brother William, who, for fome reafon or 
other has been dignified with the furname of the 
Lion. His long reign, of near fifty years, is full 
of matter, with refpeft both to church and ftate, 
and therefore deferves particular confederation.— 
The firft thing he took in hand was to recover 
Northumberland from the Englifh, firft by for- 
mally demanding it in a peacable manner, and, 
when that would not do, by force of arms. But 
in this he was unlucky :^ For riding out one 

day 
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1 

day too carelelsly from his army, he fell in a- ^TXrf 
mong fome troopers of the enemy, who took him JLVli • 
in the ninth year of his reign, and carried him 
prifoner to the King of England, who was then in 
Normandy. This was a heavy misfortune: For, 
to regain his liberty, William .was obliged to 
give fifteen hoftages, and to deliver up four of 
his principal caftles to the Englifti. And not con- 
tent with this, Henry called him up to York with 
his Bifhops and Nobles, where he required him to 
take an oath of allegiance, and to promife to hold 
his kingdom of him as his fuperior Lord. The 
Englifh hiftorians make much of this forced 
conceflion, as that on which their fubfequent 
Sovereigns built all their ridiculous claims of 
Superiority over our kingdom. Our own writ- 
ers on the other hand cry out, and juftly too, 
-againft this part of Henry's conduft, as one of 
the mod ungenerous, and, all things confidered, 
moft ungrateful extortions that ever difgraced 
a crowned head. But this affair has been ful- 
ly cleared up by the publication of Rymer's Fa- 
der a : And the formal renunciations voluntarily 
made, firft by Richard I. and afterwards, by Ed- 
ward III. of England, are fufficient to fet afide any 
(hadow of fubjettion, which either the rapacious 
injuftice of Henry, or the accidental captivity of 
William, could have brought Scotland into. But 
it was not our ftate only that was humbled at 
this time : Our church too was involved in the 
calamity. For the Archbifhop of York took hold 
of this opportunity to wreath his yoke of metropo- 
litical authority upon the necks of our Bifliops 
and clergy, in imitation of what he had feen his 
King doing to our King and nobility. And as 
this claim was fo formally canvaffed, and in ioma 
meafure finally determined in this rei^n, for 

K k which 
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letter which reafon I have deferred fpeaking of it tHl 
XVIII. now, I (hall at once go back to the original of 

v>r v>^ it, and bring into one conne&ed view all that is 
neceffary to he faid about it. 

When Pope Gregory fent his miffionaries into 
England, he propofed that, in the event of a 
church-fettlement, there fhould be two Metropo- 
litans or Archbilhops, one at London, and the 
other at York, which were then the two capital 
cities of thefe parts : And jtho' out of perfonal re- 
gard to Auguftin, he gave him jurifdiction over 
all the Bifhops of Britain, yet, after his death, 
the Southern Metropolitan, whether at London or 
Canterbury, was to command all the Southern 
churches as far as the Humber and Trent, and 
the Metropolitan of York, all to the North of 

Brd. Mm. thefe rivers. This formal grant of the Sovereign 

ap. 27- Pontiff, has been the great fource of contention, 
and the Englifh Primates themfelves have not al- 
ways agreed about it. What right Gregory had 
thus to model and plan out churches, may be cal- 
led in queftion now, tho* it durft not have been 
meddled with fome centuries ago. That there 
were Metropolitans in the primitive church, or 
Bifhops of the capital cities, to whom the other 
Bifhops of the province paid fome degree of re- 
fpeft, and applied for advice, tho* not to the fame 
pitch of precedence or fubje&ion which came in 
afterwards, but only for the fake of regularity 
and order, has been abundantly demonftrated by 
numbers of judicious antiquaries, and will not be 
denied by any who allow a well-conftituted Epif- 
copacy to have been the primitive government. 
But that thefe Metropolitans were nominated at 
pleafure, and inverted with prerogative by any 
one fingle individual, whether Pope or Patriarch, 

will 
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•will never be made out hy any folid argument, letter 
nor go down with any impartial inquirer. Their XVIII. 
dignity, whether much or little, feems to have 
been the effeft of univerfal confent among all the 
Bifliops of the feveral provinces, that is, of the 
feveral divifions of territory that were under the 
civil jurifdi&ion of the capital cities ; as it was 
prefumable they would beft know what was moft 
convenient for themfelves and their feveral con- 
cerns. And tho* it fhould be faid that Gregory 
did nothing in this affair without the advice and 
concurrence of a council of Bifhops, yet what 
could thefe Italian Bifhops, in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, know about the fituation of Bri- 
tain ? Or how could they judge what particular 
regulations would be proper for the external po- 
lity of the church at fuch a diftance ? 

I know this has been always a high-founding 
argument in the mouth of every afluming Pope, 
that he and his council had determined fo and 
£b. But what, or who were that council ? A 
meeting of his vaflals, who either would not, or 
durft not difpute his pleafure. And indeed upon 
their own principles of fupremacy and infallibili- 
ty, fuch councils were altogether fuperfluons.— - 
Abfolute fupremacy needs no concurrence, and 
infallibility feeks no advice. Yet in fad, after 
the Popes had begun to ere& Metropolitical fees, 
and to grant palls or Archiepifcopal mantles, we 
find their deeds frequently contended, and many 
of thefe new privileges reverting again to the old 
form : * Which plainly (hews, that the Popes 

* Ioftances of this are currently to be met with in the church 
annals of thefe papal .ages, even in England itfeif, whereat the 
defire of King OfFa, the fee of Litchfield was raifed to an Arch- 

K k 2 ha<i 
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letter had no cxclufive right to inveft Metropolitans, 
XVIII. and that the church, even then, did not think 
k^v^j herfelf obligjed to fubmit always to fuch invefti. 
- tures. 

But, befides all this, it is ftill uncertain whe- 
ther Pope Gregory's grant of jurifdi&ion over all 
the Bifhops of Britain, was defigned to extend 
over all the ifland in general, or only to include 
fuch Bifhops as then were, or afterwards (hould 
be ordained, within that part of it which had 
been under the Roman dominion, exclufive of 
thofe among the Pi&s and Scots who had never 
bowed to the imperial yoke. For tho* Bede 
fpeaks of " omnes Britanniarum Epifcopos," all 
the Bifhops of Britain* in the plural number, it 
is well known that the Roman conquefts, which 
never reached, with .any continuance of fettle* 
ment, over the Tweed, were denominated by this 
plural diltin&ion of " Britannia fuperior et in- 
" ferior, or prima et fecunda," upper and lower, 
Camd. Br. or firfl and fecond Britain. So that Bede might 
^ iv " properly enough exprefs a Roman Pope'S grant 
in the old Roman ftyle, without meaning to 
ftretch the powers of the Roman church, of 
which he was fufficiently fond, further than the 
powers of the Roman ftate had gone. Yet the 
modern Englifh writers willingly forget this dif- 
tin&ion, and when they read in any old hiftori- 
an, that fuch and fuch a King Athelftan, Alfred, 
or Edgar, ruled over all Britaip, they immediate- 
ly boaft of this as a proof or fovereignty over 

bifliopric, and its bifhop Aldulph honoured with the Pall by Pope 
Adrian I kbout the end of the eighth century ; and yet within 
a few ycais it fell back to its original (late of fubjeclion to Can* 
Collier, terbury, and has continued fo ever fince. 

b. ". SC0t" 

r- ij6,i44- 
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Scotland top ; not remembering that the pldeft lettf*. 
of their writers, Bede, Malmfbury, Monmouth, XVIIL 
&c. for the moft part call Britain that part ^^v>^ 
where the Britons dwelt to the South of th$ 
w^lls, and fpcak of the Pitts and Scots as, be- 
ing pi*t of Britain, and as it were beyojid the 
fea. Nor is tjiis way of quibbling with the word J?"^: ^ i(L 
Britain confined to their accounts of the ftatej reg. 75. 
they are at pains to bring it into their descriptions 
of the church alfo. Thus Camden fays, " that 
c * York became a Metropolitan fee by her Bifhop 
u Paulinus getting the pall from Pope Honori- 
* 4 us, and was to have the primacy over all the 
" Bifhops of Scotland, befides over twelve Bifhops 
" of England : But Scotland has for thefe five 
"_ hundred years paft broken off from her Metro- 
" politan." And Mr. Collier in feveral parts of Jjj*™" 
his hiftory goes upon the fame fuppofition. Yorkfcue. 

Now let it be obferved, that by Bede's account, 
Pope Gregory's original plan was, that the Me- 
tropolitan of London (for it was there he defigned 
the dignity) (hould confecratc and prefide over 
twelve fuffragans, and the Metropolitan of York 
jfhould have as many : So then, if according to 
Camden, the Bifhop of York was to have a pri- 
macy over all the Bifhops of Scotland, befides 
the twelve allowed him in England, he would 
have had a larger compafs of authority, $nd con- 
fequently have made a greater figure in the church 
than the other Metropolitan, which none of 
the Popes, who took the difpofal of thefe mat- 
ters, ever fo much as intended. For the other 
Bifhops of Britain, befides the twenty four new 
ere&ions, were afligned to the Primate of Can- 
terbury, not to York, as Camden and others 
would make us believe ; and their own church 

hi- 
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letter hiftofies have recorded feveral difputes between 
XVIII. Canterbury and York upon that fcore. But what- 
ever Canterbury might pretend to, there is not 
the leaft veftige to be met with in all the letters 
of Gregory, Boniface, or Honorius, as related by 
Bede, of any thing to juftify the Archbifhop of 
York's pretenfions. And indeed it was a long 
time e'er thefe pretenfions were heard of. The 
three Scottifli Bifhops of Holy-ifland either knew 
nothing of them, or paid no regard to them.— 
During all the time of the feparate ftate of our 
two monarchies, and for a long while after, they 
lay dormant. But no fooner had the piety of 
our Kings begun to fettle the church in their 
dominions upon what may be called a lucrative 
footing, than the Prelate of York thought it worth 
his while to look our way, and to fet up a claim 
which his fee had never been in poffeffion of. 

The firft public appearance of this nature, as 
I obferved before, was in the time of our Alex- 
ander L when Thurftan Archbifliop of York 
claimed the privilege of confecrating Eadmer 
the ele& of St. Andrews, and Eadmer himfelf re- 
fufed confecration from any hands, but thofe of 
the Archbifhop of Canterbury. However, the 
King's ftiffnefs in rejecting Eadmer, prevented the 
bufinefs from being brought to a decifion at this 
time. Mr. Collier tells us, that " this Thurftan 
" fufpended John Bifhop of Glafgow for refuf- 
ing to make him a profeflion of canonical obedi- 
ence, in which refufal, John afted again ft right 
and ancient cuftom, as appears by unqueftionable 
ch. Hift. " records. And yet the oldeft record he men- 
book iv. tions to prove this ancient cuftom, is a Bull of 
p. 316. Pope Paichal II. about nine or ten years before, 
ordering the Scottifli Bifhops to receive Gerard of 

York 
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York as their Metropolitan, and pay him all due letter.; 
fubmiffion. And to ftrengthen all, he fays Pope XVIII. 
Calixtus II. commanded John to fubmit to Thur- C^vO 
ftan within thirty days, otherwife he threatened 
to confirm Thurftan's fufpenfion againft him.— 
Our own hiftorians represent this affair in ano- 
ther light, as owing to Thurftan's breaking off 
the newly ere&ed bifliopric of Carlifle from the 
Diocefe of Glafgow, which provoked John to 
throw up his charge and go to Jerufalem, till the 
Pope ordered him to return ; which he did, and 
fat there twenty four years after. 

Another of Mr Collier's proofs is from a letter 
of Pope Honorius II. to the King of Norway, in 
which he is defired to receive Ralph, Bifliop of 
the Orkneys, who had been confecrated by the 
Archbifliop of York, and was fubject to his jurif- 
di&ion. But what connexion an affair of the King 
of Norway's could have with the >concerns of the 
church ot Scotland, is not eafy to difcover, even 
granting the ftory to be as genuine as Mr. Collier 
would have it. This Ralph, he had told us before, 
had been fent by Paul, Earl of the Orcades, defiring 
to be confecrated Bifhop of thefe iflands, and had, 
" in conformity to the cuftom of his predcceffors," 
applied for confecration to the Archbifliop of York, 
who accordingly conferred it on him. Yet a good 
while after, we find this Ralph, by commiflion 
from Thurftan, at the head of the Englifh army 
at the battle of The Standard, and making a long 
fpeech to them, in which he calls Scotland, " by 
right," an Englifh province, and, in the charafter 
of a real Englifliman, fays, " I am afhamed that 
" thefe people, whom we have always beaten in 
" their country, Ihould be fo hardy as attack us 
" in our own." This needs to be reconciled Biv P-3*9- 

with 
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letter w Jth his being fent from the Orcades, and Ihews 
XVIII. th e impropriety of adducing a man, who could aft 
V^yNJ and talk after fuch a manner, as haying any in- 
tereft in, or relation to the church of Scotland. 
Hence it has been concluded, and not without 
KcHh*s reafon, that tho* the Archbifhops of York had 
p-i^T*' been in ufe toconfecrate Bifhops with the title of 
Orkney, on purpofe to fwell out the digiiity of 
their See, yet thefe Bifhops had been all but bare 
titulars, without any authority over, or refidence 
in thefe ifles. But Mr Collier, notwithftanding 
of his affection to Thurftan, for exercifing his 
metropolitical power over the Bifhop of Glafgow, 
has a quarrel with him on another occafiort, when 
at the inftance of our King David, he confecrated 
Robert, eledk of St, Andrews, " without infifting 
" upon the oath of canonical obedience from 
ttift. b. iii. " him." This is his account of the matter, 
p. jai. g ut our own c hurch hiftoriaft, Archbifhop Sporif- 
wood, is more particular, and tells us, that Ro- 
bert flood eleft two years, till Alexander's death 
in 1 1 24, and then received benediftion at the 
hands of Thurftan, " with refervation of the pri- 
" vileges of both churches," which confecration, 
he fays, would " not have been permitted if 
4C Alexander had lived : For he was a Prince who 
flood much upon his royalty, and would not 
endure at any hand, the leaft encroachment 
Hift. b. ii. " upon either his kingdom or the church." 
p« 34- There is another Englifh writer too, and he no 

way prejudiced in our favour, the Bifhop of St. 
Afaph, who is more modeft on this head than Mr 
Hift. Ace. Collier, and feems willing to compound this con- 
ch, i. p.46. tendible claim : He infifts, " that in ecclefiaftical 

things, the Bifhopricks of Glafgow and Gallo- 
wav, which had been formerly erefted by the 

Bri- 
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<€ Britons, and being taken from them by the letter 
" Saxons, were now come into the hands of the XVIlL 
cc Scots, were both of them fubje&, without con- \***r^J 
" tradi&ion, to the Archbifhop of York, as their 
€€ metropolitan, for many ages i But he fays, 
" when either he or Canterbury demanded the 
cc like obedience from all the Bifhops of Scotland, 
" it was refufed, as being an encroachment upon 
" the ancient liberty of the Scottifh Church." This 
is a fair coafeffion in fo far, and coming from fuch 
an author. It is true, he cannot part with his 
countrymen's pretenfions altogether: But then, 
the very reafon he produces for thefe pretenfions, ' 
tends rather to overthrow than eftablifh them. 
For if the Saxon conqueft of thefe countries from 
the Britons, granting it to have been fo, diflblved 
their connexion with the Britifh church, and unit- 
ed them to the Saxon church of York ; then, by 
the fame argument, the Scots getting poffeffion of 
them, which he cautioufly exprefles by " coming 
" into the hands of the Scots," loofed their de- 
pendence on their old Saxon mafters, and joined 
them to the reft of the Scottifh church, in com- 
munion with, if not in fubje&ion to, the Bifhop 
of St. Andrews, who long before this, had been 
called, " Maximus Scotorum Epifcopus," the 
Chief Bifhop of the Scots. 

But whatever be in this, fo it was, that after 
Thurftan had thus made the firft attempt, matters 
ftood in a ftate of what may be called difputable 
conceflion all King David's time. But under the 
weak reign" of his grandfon Malcolm, another 
pu(h was made by Roger, then Archbifhop of 
York, a man of unbounded ambition, who, by 
virtue of a legatine commiffion from the Pope,~ 
fummoned the Scottifh clergy to a provincial a p. 1^9. 

L 1 council 
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letter council which he had called to meet at Norbam. 
XVIII. To this council they fcnt their delegates, not as 
v>vx^ yielding to his claim, but out of regard to the 
a,d. 1159. au thority of Legate which he bore. Here the 
Metropolitan fupremacy was warmly debated on 
both fides, and in end the matter was appealed 
to Rome as the laft refort of juftice. To main- 
tain their caufe before the Pope, the Scottifh cler- 
gy fent Ingelram Archdeacon of Glafgow, who 
had been one of the delegates at Norham, and 
who managed the bufinefs fo well, that after a 
full hearing, Pope Alexander III. by a formal 
Bull declared the church of Scotland exempt 
from any jurifdi&ion but that of the Apoftolic fee : 
And the Epifcopal fee of Glafgow falling void in 
the mean time, Ingelram was in his abfence elect- 
ed to it, and confecrated by the Pope's own hands 
at Sens in France, altho' Roger's agents mightily 
oppofed it. 

This, it might have been thought, would have 
put an end to the contention, as the Pope's bull 
and perfonal interpofition, according to the prin- 
ciples of the parties concerned, ought to have 
» been decifive. But as ambition is never fatisfied, 
fo it values no authority, but what is in its own 
favour. For in a few years, the heavy misfor- 
tune of William's captivity, and the rigorous 
hardfhips put upon him by the King of England, 
gave Roger, who was ftill alive, another chance 
of recovering what ground he had loft, and 
bringing the Scottifh church into full fubjedHon 
to his fee. The Englifh hiftorians tell us, that 
when William, according to the promife he had 
made to Henry in Normandy, waited on him at 
York, " to do homage for the kingdom of Scot- 
" land after the cuftom of other homagers," a de- 
putation 
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putation from the clergy did at the faftie time letter 
" confent and grant that the chuith of England XVIII. 
€C fhould have that fuperiority and jurisdiction \^*>r*J 
<c over the church of Scotland, which in right 
* c (he ought to have, and that they would never 
oppofe her juft privileges and pre-eminencies : 
To which agreement the reft of the Bifhops 
and clergy were to give the fame fecurity." Collier, 
Yet the next year, in a meeting at Northampton, b *• p ' 383 ' 
to which William went, attended by mod of the 
Bifhops and Abbots in Scotland, when Henry re- 
quired thefe Prelates, in virtue of the oath of 
allegiance they had fworn to him, to make due 
acknowledgement of fubje&ion to the church of 
England, as had been cuftomarily done in the 
reigns of his predecefTors, they made anfwer that 
they had never profeffed any fubje&ioa to the 
church of England, neither were they obliged 
" to make any fuch acknowledgement/ ' And 
here, fays Collier, the mifunderftanding between 
the Englifh Archbifliops themfelves was of great 
fervice to the Scottifh Prelates. For Richard of 
Canterbury wifhing to draw the Scottifh church 
into a dependence upon his fee, and failing in 
his defign, did what he could to difappoint Ro- 
ger of York alfo, and with this view he prevail- 
ed with Henry to difmifs the Scottifh Bifhops 
without making the, required fubmiflion. * This 

* The proceedings at Northampton clearly difcover the for- 
geiy of the letter, faid to have been written to Pope Alexander 
by William, and tranfmitted by the Pope to the Archbifhop and 
Chapter of York, in which William is made to acknowledge, 
that the jurisdiction of the Archbifhop of York did extend over 
Scotland, and to aver that he himfelf hud fworn to fupport it. — 
Nicoifon's Scots Hi/?. Lib. App. p. 138. At the fame place will 
fre found, a teftiraony in ics^z: of Canterbury againit York, fa- 
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letter is the Englifh account : But our own writers re* 
XVHL late it with fome difference of circumftances.— 
v>*v>^ They fay, the Scotch clergy were addrefled by 
m C xiii> r ^ e P°P e,s Legate, who laboured hard to perfuade 
$pitfwood, them to yield to the Englilh church, and in par- 
CrlwFord 8 ^ cu ' ar to accept fuch a great and prudent Prelate 
offic. of ' as the Archbifliop of York was, for their Me- 
Leffie tropolitan : And that, when all the Bifliops for 
fib. vii in fear were filent, Dr. Gilbert Murray, a young 
»*■ ?3»&f. Canon of the diocefe of Moray, did in a long 
and elaborate fpeech confute all the Legate's ar* 
guments, and protefted, in the name of his church, 
that (he might be left free to her original inde- 
pendence* Upon which the claimants defifted 
from their propofal, and Dr. Murray, in reward 
of his zeal, was upon his return made Bifhop of 
Caithnefs, and afterwards chancellor of the king- 
dom. Bifhop Leflie goes further in his charac- 
ter of Mr. Murray, and fays that, befides his 
brave appearance in defence of his church, he 
was a man of Angular piety, and famous for 
working miracles both alive and dead, on which 
account ** fumma veneratione inter divos relatus, 
* c a multis colebatur," he was fainted and devout- 
ly worfhipped by many. 

From this time we hear little more of the 
Englifli claim. The defences fo oft produced on 
the Scottifh fide had expofed the fallacy of it, 
and the continued oppofition made to it, had 
fhewn how impoflible it would be to eftablUh it 
Convinced of this, Pope Clement III. iflued ano- 
ther bull of exemption in favour of our church, 

bricatcd in the fouthern mint. The Forgers of England, and 
the Forgers of all England were equally induftriout ; as Sir 
David Dalrymple, alluding to the titles of the two Primates* 
\vittily obfcives, in his Annals of Scotland, VoL I. p. iai. 

which 
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which was confirmed, out ofperfonal regard to letter 
King William, by the fucceeding Popes Celeftine ' XVIII. 
arid Innocent, exprefsly annulling the Archbifhop 
of York's f>retenfions, and taking the Scottifh 
church under the immediate prote&ion of the 
holy fee. But whether this exchange was ad- 
vantageous, or not, to our church, either in fpi- 
rituals or temporals, is a queftion to which her 
fubfequent condition does not enable us to give 
a diftinft anfwer. Only it appears to have been 
more for the Pope's advantage, both as to power 
and wealth,than our fubje&ion to York would have 
been. But our church herfelf gained nothing by the 
bargain, being, as our vulgar proverb fays, <c tak- 
" en out of the fire, and thrown among the em- 
" hers." For whereas, if the Archbifhop of York 
had fucceeded in his claim, any contendible caufe 
about ele&ions or fuch matters of litigation would 
in confequence of the metropolitical plan, have 
been in the firft inftance carried before him, which 
no doubt would have been inconvenient enough, 
now every thing of that kind was direSly carried 
to Rome, and the Popes took the decifion of all 
into their own hands, not as Popes only, or 
heads of the univerfal church, but as Metropo- 
litans of the particular church of Scotland. The 
confequence was, that our Bifhops were every now 
and then fummoned to Rome, either to have their 
ele&ions confirmed, and their confecrations per- 
formed by the Pope himfelf, or to anfwer any 
charge, however frivolous, that might be brought 
againft them. This proved a greater inconveni- * 
ence than what Dr. Murray had obje&ed to the 
Archbifhop of York's claim, which he fuppofed, 
and juftly too, could not be fafely put in execu- 
tion when there happened to be war between the 

« two 
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letter two kingdoms : For the journeying to Rome was 
XVIII. expofed to ftill greater riik in this way, as the fe- 
veral dates thro* which the travellers were obliged 
to pafs, were almoft conflantly at war either with 
the Popes, or with one another. And accordingly 
we read, that oft times our Bifhops were detain- 
ed many years from home, upon thefe trouble- 
fome and unneceffary errands, and frequently 
died either at Rome, or upon the road to or from 
it. 

In a word, our church by thefe means was 
on the whole in a mod perplexed and uneafy 
fituation. The Archbifhop of York's demand 
was certainly, in any cafe, humiliating as well 
as uqjuft, and in fome cafes might have been 
highly detrimental. But the Pope's exemption, 
however pleafing in the found at firft, and carry- 
ing a greater fliew of honour and dignity, turn- 
ed out in the end to be far more burdenfome, 
and added prodigioufly to the hardfhips, which it 
was fpecioufly held forth to relieve. Had our 
church flood to the obfervation which Dr. Mur- 

■ 

ray made in his fpeech at Northampton, cc that 
we had wife and learned Prelates among our 
felves, capable to determine any controverfy ; 
and tho* they ftiould be deficient, we had a 
good and religious King, who was able to keep 
all things in frame and order, fo that we had 
no neceffity of any flranger to be fet over us,*' 
had this obfervation, I fay, been, under proper 
regulations, duly attended to, all had been well ; 
and the church of Scotland could have been go- 
verned within herfelf, on a plan more refembling 
the primitive model, and more conducive to her 
own interefts, than any thing (lie ever experienced 
irom the Pope, or his pretended favours to her. 

1 
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« 

I have laid all this affair together, that we might letter j 
have a view of it at one glance ; as it is a mat- XVIII. i 
ter of fuch general concern to the honour both v>vx/ 
Cf our church and nation, and may be of ufe, 
as we go along, to account for the feveral 
ftruggles that from time to time were made to 
throw off the arbitrary and galling yoke. 

The next year after this council at Northamp- a.d. 1178* 
ton, King William founded the fumptuous abbey 
of Aberbrothock in Angus, to the memory of 
Thomas Becket late Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
whom the Pope had canonized fome years before. 
This is one of the faints, and a great one too, in 
the Romifh Kalendar, whofe title to fuch a place 
cannot but be queflioned by every one who is 
in the leaft acquainted with his hiftory. He had 
been a great favourite with, and chancellor to 
Henry II. of England, who got him promoted to 
the fee of Canterbury, hoping for that reafon to 
find him more quiet and peaceable than fome of 
his predeceflbrs in that fee had been. But no 
fooner was the man feated on the Archiepifco- 
pal throne, than ' he began to contend with the 
King about what he called the rights of the 
. church, particularly about exempting the clergy 
from being tried in the King's courts for felony 
or any capital crime whatever, alledging that de- 
gradation was fufficient punifhment to a clergy- 
man for any offence. This and fuch like ftretch- 
es of privilege, in contempt of the King's royal- 
ty, obliged Henry to fummon a convention of the 
Lords fpiritual and temporal at Clarendon, where 
by the conftitutions then enafted, the encroach- 
ments of the church upon the date were limited, 
and the boundaries between the two powers in 
fome ineafure afcertained. To thefe conftitutions 

all 
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letter all the Bifhops, and Bepket at the head of them, 
XVIII. tho* with fome relu&ance, agreed. But foon af- 
ter, under a pretence of confcience, Becket re- 
traced all his former conceffions, and fearing a 
ftorm, got abroad to France, where he continued 
fix years, inflaming the Pope and the neighbour- 
ing Kings as much as he could againft his own 
Sovereign and benefo&or. At laft Henry found 
it neceflary, for the fake of peace and his own eafe f 
to come to terms with him, and take him into 
favour again. On which he returned to Eng- 
land in triumph, where once more, by his rough 
behaviour to fome of his brethren Bifhops who 
had flood for the King, he raifed fuch an odium 
againft himfelf, that upon fome paffionate expref- 
fions which dropped from Henry, who was then 
in Normandy, four gentlemen of his houfhold 
went over to Canterbury, and murdered Becket 
at Vefpers before the altar, on the 29th of De- 
cember in the year 1170. 

Such was the tragical end of a man, who, as 
far as we know of him, had nothing to recom- 
mend him but pride and ambition, and an obfti- 
nate ftiflfnefs in defence of rights, which the 
church for a long time knew nothing of, and were 
no way effential either to her being or well-being. 
I am far from approving the murder, or vindicat- 
ing the murderers. It was certainly a damnable 
crime, and attended with mod aggravating cir- 
cumftances. But the man's being murdered 
makes him neither faint nor martyr. It was no 
article of faith, no point of do&rine, no fpiritual 
right of the church, which he fuffered for. All 
that needs be faid of his death is, that it was the 
deed of a rafh combination of barbarous villains, 
againft a turbulent and domineering Prelate. 

Such 
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Such is the martyrdom of St. Thomas Beckett letter, 
which makes fo flaming a figure in the Roman XVIII. 
M artyrology, and about which there are not a few 
furprifing things to be obferved. 

What mail tfe think, for inftance, of the be- 
haviour of Pope Alexander, Becket's great friend 
and fupporter, who, when he had thefe wretches 
in his hands, did not inflitt the punilhment on 
them, which the law of God exprefsly required 
for fuch a wilful and Sacrilegious murder, but 
fent . them, by way of penance, to Jerufalem, 
where they died in peace ? What (hall we think 
of the French King's coming in pilgrimage to 
Becket's tomb, and paying his devotions to the 
memory of a man, with whom he himfelf had 
oft been offended for his pride and faucy behavi- 
our, and who, he could not but know, had a&ed 
beyond either the character or duty of a chriftian 
Bifliop ? The conduft of Henry himfelf too, up- 
on the occafion, is fomething unaccountable, and 
even, if I durft fay it, moft unworthy. To fee a 
King of his fpirit and magnanimity in other mat- 
ters, taking a folemn oath that he knew nothing 
of the murder, and yet fubmitting to be fcourged 
for it by the Monks of Canterbury, which was a, 
much feverer penance, every thing confidered, 
than the Pope impofed on the a&ual murderers, 
prefents a fcene to us of fo aftoniflung a mixture, 
that one is at a lofs whether moft to reprobate the 
uncharafteriftick meannefs of the one party, or 
the abominable infolence of the other. And to 
come nearer to the point which brought this pieai 
of Engiifh hiftory before us, our own King* 
William's dedicating a religious edifice to this 
man's memory, under favour be it fpoken, 
feems to be no great honour to his own : And 

M tu many 
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letter many, who are ready to admire his other valuable 
A VIII. accompliihments, will be furprized, if not grieved, 
to find him taking fuch a public and facred notice 
of one, whofe only merit was. his haughtily en- 
deavouring to throw down the crowns of kings 
at the foot of the papal throne. 

But what, if after all, there fhould be more of 
ftate-policy than real devotion, in all the honour 
paid to Becket at this time by thefe three power- 
ful Kings ? Henry himfelf, for all his prowefs, 
might be afraid of the Pope's refentment, which 
was more terrible in thofe. days than we can well 
conceive now, and might thank it prudent at 
leaft, if not neceflary, to come down even to that 
mortifying degree of humility, in order to Hop 
the torrent which he faw fwelling againfl him. 
The King of France was jealous of Henry's great- 
nefs, which he had more than once felt the ef- 
fects of, and with a view to pique fuch a rival, 
might profefs a greater veneration for Becket than 
otherwife he would have thought of. And the 
fame motive perhaps, joined to and heightened by 
the remembrance of Henry's ungenerous ufage, 
might have induced our King to take this me- 
thod of expreffing his fenfe of it, as from the 
other parts of his chara&er we can hardly fup- 
pofe him really influenced by a hearty approba- 
tion of Becket's condud. In a word, the lame 
excufe which Mr. Collier offers for Becket, 
that the mofl exceptionable parts of his chap 
rafter may be faid to have been more the fault 
<c of the age than of the man," may be applied 
to all the other three. Tho' (till, it is but what 
I have called it, a lame excufe at beft. For 
what is it that makes the faults of an age, but 
the faults of the men who live in it, and how fhould 
a faulty age be reformed, if die men who live in it, 

always 
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always humour and follow the faults of it ? The letter 
faultinefs of the age therefore could be no found ex- XVIII. 
cufe for Becket, in the charafter he was clothed 
•with, of a mefTenger of the Prince of peace : And as 
little can any good excufe be made for the Kings 
of thofe days going fuch unbecoming and perni- 
cious lengths to (hew their regard for him ; much 
lefs can a church be excufed which pretends to 
make a faint of him, and teaches her members 
to truft to his interceflion, even to an amazing de- 
gree of preference above the true and only Inter- 
ceflbr; if the vaft fuperiority of devotional offer- 
ings at Becket's fhrine for many years may be 
admitted in teftimony of fuch preference. 

Soon after this inftance of extraordinary refpect 
to a man who had been fo zealous for the Pope 
and the Church, againft the King of England, our 
Xing William had an interference with them both 
on his own account, and by his fteadinefs in his 
own caufe carried his point. The See of St. An- 
drews felling void, the King recommended to the 
convent Hugh, one of his chaplains, to be chofen 
Bifhop. But they taking another courfe elected 
the Archdeacon Scott. This the King oppofed, 
fwearing by his ufual oath, that Scott fhould not 
enjoy the place, and ordered the Canons to pro- 
ceed to a new ele&ion, which they did, and chofe 
Hugh. Upon this Scott went to Rome, and got 
the Pope to fend a Legate into Scotland, who 
confirmed the firft eledion, and made Matthew 
Bifhop of Aberdeen to confecrate Scott on Tri- 
nity Sunday in the year 1 178. Yet the King ftill 
flood out, notwithftanding the Pope's admonitory 
letter ; and to teftify his difpleafure the more, 
he confifcated the revenues of the fee, and ba- 
jxifhed Scott and all his adherents. The Pope 

M m 2 hearirg 
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letter hearing of this, threatened to put the kingdom 
XVIIL under an interdict. But Scott, who had gone 
to Rome a fecond time for fafety, fell down at 
the Pope's feet, and befought him not to proceed 
to that rigour, faymg, " that he had much ra- 
** ther renounce his dignity, than that fo many 
** chriftian fouls fhould for ought that concerned 
** him be deprived of fpiritual benefits." This 
foftened the Pope, and coming to the King's ears, 
fo reconciled him to Scott, that he offered him 
the then vacant biflioprick of Dunkeld, which the 
good man with the Pope's leave accepted, and 
fo the affair was peaceably adjufted. It is laid 
that Hugh went to Rome to make up his peace, 
and receive confecratibn, but died on his return, 
ten years after his ele&ion; fo long had the 
conteft been in agitation, and the firlt fee in the 
kingdom vacant all the time. 

Here we have a parallel to the affair of Beck- 
et in every particular, except thp different beha- 
viour of the two Prelates who were principally 
concerned. We fee a King as obftinate his 
own way as Henry was, and no more obfequious 
to the Pope's determination than he had been.— 
We fee a Pope as ready with his fulminations 
as' Becket's Popes were, and every thing tending 
to fuch another fatal rupture. But in the pre* 
fcnt inllance we fee a Bilhop of our own, fen- 
fible indeed of the manifeft wrong done him, but 
like a truly chriftian Prelate, ftudying peace more 
than dignity, and the good of fouls beyond any 
private confideration. Had Becket behaved in 
fuch a quiet and peaceable manner, we probably 
lhould not have heard of his Saintfhip : Or had 
our countryman afted the part that Becket did, 
there might have been pilgrimages at his tomb, 

and 
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and abbeys erefted to c his memory. Which of letter 
the two chara&ers was mod conformable to the XVHL 
Evangelical ftandard, can bear no difpute. And 
the comparifon (hews that, contrary to Mr. Col- 
lier's apology, the exceptionable parts of Becket's 
condiift were the faults of the man as much as 
of the age, fince the age produced, and that too 
at no great diftance of either time or place, a 
man of a quite different difpofition, and who by 
his condefcenfion had the happinefs both ta mol- 
lify an enraged Pope, and pacify an obftinate 
King. 

But this is not the only laudable part of this 
good Bifhop's character: For after he had ac- 
cepted the bifhoprick of Dunkeld, which in alT 
refpefts was far inferior to St. Andrews, when 
he found that the diocefe was rather too large, 
and that the people in the mountainous parts of 
of it, fpoke the Erie language only, he made 
proper application to have the diocefe divided, 
and an Epifcopal fee ere&ed in Argyle for the 
benefit of thefe parts, of which Evaldus, one of 
his chaplains, who fpoke Erfe, was made the firfl 
Bifhop about the year 1 200. It is faid, that when 
he made his propofal to the Pope of dividing the 
diocefe, and fplitting the revenue, the Pope (hould 
fay, " It is the ftudy of others to enlarge their 
" bounds and livings, not caring how it goeth 
44 with the people, but here is one who requefteth 
* 4 that his benefice may be parted in two : O 
" how few Bifliops are now in the chriftian world, 
" fo difpofed !" Would Archbifhop Becket have 
done for Or do we read of any of the Popes them- 
felves that ever did fo ? Yet Becket is a faint, and 
our good humble Bifhop of Dunkeld ftands in the 
♦lift of his brethren without the leafl mark of di- 

ftinction. 
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ustter ftindtion. The reafon is obvious : It was the Pope 
XVTIL w ho made faints in thofe days, and the EnglUh 
Primate had contributed more to exalt the Pope** 
grandeur than our Bifhop did, which appears to 
have been the only caufe that the one is fo much 
dignified more than the other. I could not pa& 
over the account we have of Bifhop Scott of Dun- 
keld, without making thefe reflections upon it, to 
fhew that the age, faulty as it was, had {till fome 
exemplary men in it, who knew their duty, and 
were a credit to their funSion. 

In this King's reign the Popes got a new addi- 
tion to their power, which lafted for fome time, 
and laid a foundation for the extenfive claim they 
continued to make fo long after. The croifade 
which had been preparing for feveral years in 
their way to the Holy land, turned .their arms a- 
gainft the Greek Emperor Alexius, and taking ad- 
vantage of the divifions that happened in the Im- 
perial family, they laid fiege to Conftantinople, 
and took it by ftorm on the twelfth of April in 
the year 1204, conmmitting the moft atrocious 
barbarities, as Nicetas a Greek hiftorian, who fuf- 
fered under them, teftifies, and as the Romifh 
writers themfelves, with all their extenuations, are 
forced to acknowledge. Upon this unjuft con- 
queft, the Latins chofe Baldwin Earl of Flanders 
for Emperor, and made one Morofini a Venetian, 
Patriarch under the Pope's obedience, which feems 
to have been the principal defign of the whole 
expedition. For wherever they extended their 
ufurpation, they turned all the Greeks out of the 
churches, and filled them with Latin clergy, who 
readily came under the fame yoke of jurifdi£tion 
to the Pope, which had fo long prevailed in the 
Weft. And the Pope who then lat at the helm. 

Innocent 
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Innocent III. was one who well knew both how letter 
to lay fchemes of this kind, and to improve every XVIII. 
advantage for the aggrandizing of his fee, and en- 
riching of his friends. But this jumble of dis- 
order and confufion was of no very long dura- 

• tion : For in lefs than fixty years, Michael Palseo- 
iogus, a brave Grecian, and related to the Impe- 
rial family, after many druggies with various fuc- 
cefs, at laft totally expelled the Latin invaders, 

m and mounting the throne hitnfelf, reftored the 
old conftitution both in church and ftate, tho* 

< miferably weakened and fhattered by this deflat- 
ing interruption, which, hiftorians have obfayed, 
was almoft the firft thing that paved the way for 
the total deftru&ion of that once flourifhing em- 
pire by the* Turks about two hundred years af- 
ter. Such were the effefts of Papal ambition, 
and fuch, among many others, were the confe- 
quences of thefe pretendedly facred expeditions, 
which were almoft wholly under the Pope's di- 
rection, and evidently defigned, as this very in- 
ilance (hews, to increafe his power and influ- 
ence. 

But to return to our own country : During the 
reign of William we have an account of no lefs 
than four national councils held in it. The firft 
at Edinburgh in the year 1177, by the Cardinal 
Prieft and Legate Vivian or Winian, of whom 
the Scotichronicon fays, " he came into Scot- 
*' land, trampling and crufhing every thing, clever 
" at taking and not flack at plundering, from 
" whence he went to Ireland to hold a council 
" there, and having finifhed his bufmefs, he re- 
turned to Scotland, and calling the Scottifh 
Prelates together at Edinburgh, he held a 
council, in which many antient Canons were 

" renews 
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uetter " renewed, and new ones enafited :" But what 

XVIII. thefe Canons were we are not told. The next 

w>r^ council was held at Perth in December 1201, by 

Lib. viii. jhg Cardinal Legate John de Salerno, and fat 

cap * 2S ' three days, when there were many Canons made, 

of which we know only of thefe two, i . • c< That 

" they who had received orders upon Sunday 

" fhould be removed from the fervice of the al- 

" tar. 2. That every Saturday from twelve o'clock 
" of the day fhould be kept as holiday, by ab- 
Boccc,Hb. " ftaining from work till Monday morning." 
**"• , What the reafon of this firft Canon could have 
been is not eafy to difcover, as certainly the fa- 
crednefs of the day provided for by the other Ca* 
non could be no way impaired by performing fuch 
folemn miniftrations, as ordination is, upon it.— 
In April 1 206 we meet with a third council at 
Perth, called in the original writ Synodus genera- 
Crit. Effiy, lis. The fourth council in this reign was at Perth 
p-sty- too in 1 21 2, and was held by William Malvoifia 
Bifhop of St. Andrews, Walter Biihop of Glat 
gow, and the other Bifliops, without the prefencc 
of a Legate at the head of them. At this meet* 
ing the Pope's orders were publifhed for preach- 
ing up an expedition to the Holy land : Upon 
which, fays my author, " great numbers of all 
ranks of clergy throughout Scotland, Regulars 
as well Seculars, took the crofs, but very few of 
Scotichr n. " the rich or great men of the kingdom."— 
l.vui.c. 78. Two years after this council was held, King W3» 
liam died, in the feventy fecond year of his age, 
and forty ninth of his reign, 

I am, &c. 
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•AceeJJion of Alexander II.—— Council of ' Laterart 
held at Rome y in which were three Scottijh Bi~ 
Jhops Canon made in Favour of Tranfubjlan* 
tiatio n H ijlorical Account of that Doftrine. 



ON the death of William, his fon Alexander II. A.D»t£i4< 
a youth of only fixteen years of age, afcend- 
ed the throne. In the fecond year or his reign, 
Pope Innocent III. iffiied a general fummons to all 
the prelates of Chriftendom, to attend a general 
council to be held by him at Rome, for the refor- 
mation of abufes, and recovery of the Holy Land. 
Accordingly the council met in the year 1215, 
and is called the General Council of Lateran, con* 
fifting of 412 BiQiops, among whom were three 
from our church, viz. the Bifhops of Glafgow* 
Moray, and Caithnefs. * But here the old form of 
general councils was changed : For whereas, in 
thefe meetings of old, where the Pope's Legates 
were prefent, and as the Romanifts pretend, al- 
ways prelided, every point was debated and can- 
vaffed in public, before any canon was formed up- 
on it, in this council, as the learned Du Pin 

N n affures 
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tFTTEP aflures us, a number of canons which had been 
XIX. drawn up by the Pope and his Courtiers before- 
y^^vsJ hand, were prefented by him to the BHhops; 
Ecci. Mft. an( j their (ilence, without entering, or being al- 
ccn^i3. | owe( j tQ enteFj 5 nto an y debate about them, was 

taken for approbation, altho' it is acknowledged, 
that many of them were difliked by the Bifhops, 
and looked upon as very burdenfome and hard to 
be born. 

Now as our church was reprefented in this 
council, where, for the firft time, fome fort of 
fan&ion was given to one of the capital and dif- 
criminating articles of the prefent Romifh faith, 
the Dodrine of Tranfubftantiation, which is at 
bed but a harfti do&rine, exprefled by a harih 
word, it may be proper to take a fummary view 
of this part of the Popifh Creed, from its firft 
appearance in the church of Rome, to the era of 
its eftablifhment in this council. What the old 
primitive faith on this bead was, is evident to any 
one who has read the fcriptures, and but glanced 
at the primitive writings. The old heretics, who 
fo much infefted the church in thefe firft ages, 
were chiefly employed in combating the unity of 
the divine nature, and the incarnation of ChrilL 
The euchariftic inftitution was not particularly 
touched at by them. For tho' their monftrous 
errors in other things led them into fome ftrangc 
conceits about the way and manner of the exter- 
nal adminiftration, yet they never meddled with 
the do&rinal part, or vented any peculiarities a* 
bout the nature or defign of the inftitution. Some 
of them indeed, (of whom St. Ignatius fpeaks in 
his epiftle to the church of Smyrna) " abftained 
" from the Eucharift altogether, becaufe they did 
w not believe it to be the flefli of our Saviour Je- 

" fus 
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'? fus Chrift :" And the reafon they went upon, letter 
according to their principles, was folid enough, XIX. 
becaufe that tribe of them did not believe that 
Chrift had flefli. So that the martyr's words, 
which the Romanifts would fain wreft to their 
own fenfe, fay nothing for either fide of the ques- 
tion ; as thefe men who denied the exiftence of 
Chrift's flefh, could not admit any thing relative 
to it either in reality or figure. 

The Greek Fathers in procefs of time began, in 
their homilies and oratorical difcourfes, to fpeak 
in a rapturous ftyle of this fublime myftery, and 
to make ufe of the ftrongeft exprefiions, which the 
copioufnefs of their language furnifhed them, with, 
to fet it off, and recommend it to the devotion of 
chriftians. But in their argumentative difputa- 
tioiis, when they introduced it by way of com- 
parifon, to illuftrate other points, (for they never 
difputed about it of fet purpofe) we find them 
more cautious and referved in their phrafeology, 
without any of thefe high flights of hyperbole, 
which they had ufed in their popular exhortations. 
This may be feen, among many other inftances, 
in Theodoret's admired Dialogues with the Eu- 
tychians, who maintained the confufion of the two 
natures in Chrift, or as we might call it, a tran- 
fubftantiation of the humanity into the divinity, 
and againft whom that learned father argues from 
the nature of the converfion in the Eucharift, 
which he makes a parallel to the other cafe. 
The fame is obfcrvable in the famous letter of St. 
Chryfoftom to the Monk Caefarius, againft the 
Apollinarians, who had led the way to the Eu- 
tychians : Which letter v/as found in the Duke of 
Tufcany's library, by Emeric Bigot, a learned 
Frenchman of the laft century, who defigned to 

N n 2 have 
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lttttr have publiflied it entire, but becaufe of a remark- 
XIX. able pafiage in it about the Eucharift, which is 
directly againfl tranfubftantiation, was obliged, 
by orders of the Sorbonne, to fupprefe that pafs- 
age, till Dr Wake, afterwards Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, lighted on it, and fern it abroad 
into the world. From thefe and fuch like authori- 
ties, we may learn how this do&rine flood among 
the Greeks. 

In the Latin church the fame obfervation will 
hold, as is clear from the elaborate works of 
Pope Gelafius about the end of the fifth century 
againfl the Eutychians, where he makes ufe of 
the fame comparifon, and argues in the fame 
manner that the Greek Fathers had done in that 
controverfy: Only with this general difference 
between the Greek and Latin writers, that in 
their pathetic difcourfes the Latins feem to be, 
more cramped and confined in their expreffions 
than the Greeks were, not becaufe they had not 
fuch lofty conceptions of that myftery as the 
Greeks had, but becaufe the defe&ivenefs of their 
language did not afford fuch high phrafes to con- 
vey their ideas in. But I needed not to have 
dwelt fo long upon this point : For it is acknow- 
ledged by the Romanifts themfelves, by their two 
great Cardinals, for inflance, Bellarmine and Per- 
ron, and by the two famous Jefuits Valencia and 
Vafquez, that for the firft feven hundred years 
there was no difpute in the church about the 
Eucharift. The firft alteration of ftyle on this 
fubject in the Greek church, may be dated from 
the beginning of the controverfy in it about 
images, towards the middle of the eighth century. 
About this affair a fynod of three hundred and 
thirty eight Bifhops from all the parts of the Eaft 
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met at Conftantinople in the year 754, where to letter 
combat the then apptearing fuperftition in favour XIX. 
of artificial images, thefe Fathers call the Eucha- 
riftic oblation " the true, image of Chrift," and 
in confequence of this declare, that fincere chri- 
ftians need feek no other. This was a home 
argument againft the oppofite party : And there- 
fore it was immediately attacked by the well- 
known John Damafcene, Prieft of the Monaftery 
of St. Sabas in Paleftine, who in his great work 
Of the Orthodox Faith, peremptorily maintains that 
the elements after confecration are " the very dei- 
" fied body of our Lord," and endeavours to 
anfwer all the obje&ions which, he knew, would 
be brought from the old Fathers, particularly 
from St. Bafil's liturgy, againft his aflertion. 

This was introducing the doftrine with fome 
(hew of authority, as Damafcene was a man of 
reputation and chara&er in thefe parts. Accord- 
ingly in the year 787 when the fecond Nicene 
council met to fupport the image-worfhip which 
had been condemned thirty three years before, 
they laid hold of this afTertion of Damafcene's 
and concluded, that the confecrated elements are 
not the image of Chrift, # but his very body 
and his very blood." It was their zeal for the 
image-worfliip (to eftablifh which indeed was the 
main defign of that aflembly) that drove them in- 
to this declaration, as they had no other way to 
parry the thruft aimed at it by the former coun- 
cil, but boldly to overthrow their do&rine by an 
oppofite conclufion. Yet all the while, neither 
Damafcene nor this Nicene meeting fay any 
thing to eftablifh the modern tranfubftantiation. 
For not to difpute their quotations with them, 
nor to infift upon the many appearances of 
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utter felf-contradi£tion which they run into, the moil 
XIX. that can be made out of all their long declama- 
tion is only " a fort of unioa between the bread 
" remaining in its own fubftance and the Deity 
" of the word, by which union it becomes pro- 
44 perly divine bread, and is made the body of 
" Chrift, by affumption and indwelling of Ids 
" fpirit." In confequence of which we nnd none 
of the fubfequent Greek writers coming up to 
the prefent ftyle of the church of Rome, nor yet 
adhering to the language of their own old Fa- 
thers, but contenting themfelves with the con- 
fufed and peculiar way that this Nicene, which 
they call their feventh general council, had led 
them into. Examples of this have been again 
and again produced : But there is one that fettles 
the point beyond contradiction : And it is the an- 
swer which the Patriarch of Conftantinople Jere- 
mias gave to the queftions propofed to the Greeks 
by the Cardinal of Guife in 1563, and is in thefe 
terms, " We believe and confefs that the bread 
" is fo changed into the body, and the wine fo 
" changed into the blood of Chrift, that neither 
" the bread, nor the accidents of the fubftance 
" of it remain, but are tranfelemented into a di- 
" vine fubftance*" * Which declaration cannot be 
reconciled with tranfubftantiation, tho' then eftab- 
lilhed ; as accidents are not capable of it, nor does 
the church of Rome herfelf require it : But it 
lets us fee what impropriety of fentiment the lat- 
ter Greeks were driven to, by their fuppofing a 
change of accidents into a fubftance, which is the 
greateft of all philofophic abfurdities. 

Now as the corruption of do&rine among the 
Greeks was occafioned by their departing from 
the language of their forefathers, fo among the 
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Latins the fame caufe produced the fame effeft, letter 
more gradually indeed with them than with the XIX. 
Greeks, but, to make up for that, with a great 
deal of more noife. The decree of the fecond 
council of Nice about images being brought in- 
to the Weft under the Pope's patronage, imme- 
diately raifed a flame. The Emperor Charle- 
magne made a book be written on purpofe, and 
publiihed the fentence of a Weftern council on 
the fubjed : In both which it appears, that the 
writer's ardour againft the Greeks has occafioned 
fome expreflions which, however capable of a 
good fenfe, certainly carry a ftrange found, and 
feem either to miftake or confound the meaning 
of his adverfaries: And yet, notwithftanding of 
all the ufe which the Romanifts would be mak- 
ing of thefe writings, in fupport of their Eucha- 
riftic fcheme, there is nothing in them that can 
even be forced fo much as to imply tranfubftan- 
tiation. For while on the one hand they deny 
the Eucharift to be " an image," yet they no 
where go the length of calling it " properly/' the 
body of Chrift, but for the mod part add the 
word " facrament or myftery" to the defcription. 
However, from this we fee that the contention 
about image-worfhip, in defence of it in the Eaft, 
and in condemnation of it in the Weft, has been 
the original fource of the change, if not of doc- 
trine, yet of ftyle in both Eaft and Weft about 
the Euchariftic inftitution. Yet, as I faid, it is 
only in found that hitherto we have feen any 
thing like a change in the Weft. But this open- 
ed a door to greater alterations. For about 
thirty years or fo,, after the publication of the 
Caroline books, Pafchafius Radbert, firft Monk 
and then Abbot of Corbie near Aiuieo^, wrote his 
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letter book " Of the body and blood of the Lord/* 
XIX. in which he lays down thefe three pofirions, 
" That the Eucharift is the true body and true 
" blood of Jefus Chrift : That the fubftance of 
" the bread and wine does not remain after con-' 
" fecration ; and, that it is the fame body which 
* c was born of the Virgin." The Romanifts all 
allow that this Pafchafius was the firfl who dis- 
tinctly and of purpofe delivered what they call 
the Catholic Do&rine of the Eucharift, and they 
are all full in his praifes upon that account- 
But his doftrine did not pafs without contradic- 
tion even in his own day. For it was foon com* 
bated by Amalarius Archdeacon of Tryers, by 
Rabanus Maurus Archbifhop of Mentz, by Heri* 
bold Bifhop of Auxerre, and fundry others, men 
of as great note and efteem for learning and 
piety as himfelf. A renowned philofopher from 
thefe Northern ides, a John Scott Erigena, whom 
writers differ about whether he was a Scotchman 
or an Irifhman, appeared keenly againft Pafchafi- 
us, and oppofed his do&rine with great acutenefe: 
For which reafon, notwithftanding of his great 
parts and eftablifhed fame, which made him an 
honour to any country, and procured him the 
particular efteem of the great Englifh Monarch 
Alfred, he is branded with herefy by the bigot* 
ted Romanifts of latter days. Yet our own Bilbop 
Leilie, who was as much attached to the dofbines 
of his church as any of them, but poffeffed of 
more candour than moil of them, in his hiftory 
of Scotland which he wrote at Rome under the 
Pope's eye, fpeaks otherwife of this Scotus, and 
exprefsly fays that, u by the Pope's authority the 
" King Alfred caufed him to be numbered among 
" ChriiVs martyrs, and ere&ed a noble monument 
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•* for him in the abbey of Malmfbury : ,f Which letter: 
{hews that at that time he was in great repute XIX. 
even in Rome, and in Bifhop Leslie's opinion, ^>v^ 
whatever Baronius, Greffyv and the reft of them j^ ^" vi 
may have afterwards faid to the contrary. re S . 74. 

But of all the antagonists whom the Pafchafian 
party had to encounter, there is none more con- 
spicuous, or who gave them more trouble, than 
a Ratram, or Bertram, Abbot of Orbais,- whofe 
book on the fubjed, dedicated to the Emperor 
Charles the Bald, is fo clear and pointed againft 
the modern faith of the Romilh church in this 
article, that fome of them have attempted to give 
it out as forged by the Swifs Reformer Oecolam- 
padius. This new attempt* therefore,- of Pafcha- 
iius cannot as yet be called the doftrine of the ca- 
tholic church, as it was oppofed by fo many 
writers of repute, who all lived and died even in 
the Romifh communion: And the/ it had met 
with no oppofition, it would hardly be fair to 
infer tranfubftantiation from it. For amidit all 
the tendency he feems to have that way, he fre- 
quently calls the Eucharift the " myftical body and 
46 blood of Chrift, true flefli myftically, flefli made 
cc not by a fubftantial converiion, but by the 
** aflumption of the word, &c." and he exprefsly 
denies what the church of Rome now as exprefsly 
affirms, that there is any thing of miracle in it. 
In a word, from the writings of thofe times, upon 
both fides, we find the currency of undifputed 
belief to have been, according to the old begin- 
ing of the Canon of the Mafs, that " in the very 
<ft moment of the confecration, at the prayer of 
€< the prieft, the oblation is carried by angels to* 
c< the altar on high, that is, Chrift himfelf, who 
44 is bothi altar and lacrifice, and that bv touch- 
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letter " ingofhim, it is made one body with him : ,# 
XIX. Words which neceffarily infer an union, not an 
identity, of the Eucharift with the body of Chrift, 
and come nearer to exprefs a confubftantiation 
than any thing elfe. 

Thus matters flood thro' the tenth century, 
which Baronius emphatically calls " an age of 
44 iron and lead," and people fpoke and wrote 
upon this myftery, as devotion or fuperftition led 
them. In the next age, appeared Berengarius, 
Archdeacon of Angers, who in fome meafure re- 
vived the primitive doftrine, and in a letter to 
Lanfranc, afterwards Archbifhop of Canterbury, 
defends John Scott from the charge of herefy for 
writing againft Pachafius. This letter was fent 
to Rome, where it was fo ill thought of, that in 
one council there, and in another at Verceil, 
bqth held by Pope Leo IX. in the year 1050, 
Berengarius, tho' abfent and unheard, was con- 
demned as an heretic. Five years after this he 
was cited to a council at Tours under Vittor II. 
where it is faid he was forced to abjure his opU 
nion. Yet in the year 1059 Pope Nicholas U. 
fummoncd him to Rome, and obliged him to 
fign a recantation, which was penned by the Car- 
dinal Humbert, and afterwards inferted into the 
Canon-law, but was fo exceflive and hyperbolical, 
that the Gloffa Dccreti declares it to be more dan- 
gerous than the herefy itfelf. However he took 
courage again, and retrafted his former recanta- 
tion, proteftirig againft the violent methods that 
had been ufed with him. This made Gregory 
VII. call a fifth council about this bufinefs at 
Rome in the year 1078, in which he was again 
driven to fubferibe another form of confeffion, de- 
claring that " the bread and wine upon the aJ- 
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f* tar are, by the myfterious operation of the lettfil 
'? confecration, and by the words of our Savi- XIX. 
our, fubftantially changed into the true, pro- 
per, and quickening body and blood of Jefus 
Chrift, not only figuratively and facramentally, 
but -truly, properly and fubftantially." But 
all thefe rigours could not convince, tho* they 
did in fome mcafure filence him : For he died in 
his old belief, and in church communion about 
ten years after, and is well fpoken of after all by 
fome confiderable writers of thefe times. I do 
not approve of the man's variable conduft on 
the one hand, nor of the unrelenting feverities of 
his opponents on the other : Only I. think it is 
evident from his hiftory, that the Pafchafian doc- 
trine had not been univerfally received even in 
his day, fince neither fuch learned defenders of 
it as Lanfranc of Canterbury, nor fuch powerful 
abettors, of it as* even the fiery Gregory VII. 
could either by perfuafion or terror get one poor 
clergyman to be filent about it. 

However, all this was. a paving the way for what: 
followed : For about the middle of the next cen- 
tury, andfifty years or fo after this conteft, a Stephen 
Bifhop of Autun, emboldened by the gradual aj> 
proaches made towards a full defcription, in the 
many encounters with Berengarius, adventured, in 
his book Of the Sacrament of the Altar ^ to fpeak of 

tranfubftantiating the bread and wine into thech. i$,i*i 
body and blood of our Saviour/' And this, by 
the teftitaony of all writers, is the firft time that this 
important and diftinguifhing vocable of tranfub- 
ftantiation made its public appearance, tho' it was 
not, for fome time at lead, much made ufe of 
by other writers. Yet in the continuation of 
Fordun by. Abbot Bower, we meet with it in aji 
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letter extraft which he gives us from an old book 
XIX. written by Joceline a Monk of Fumes, and de- 
dicated to our King Williain, where we find thcfe 
words, " S. Waldeve one day celebrating mafc, 
*' when elevating the hoft in the midft of the 
fc fervice, he had uttered the effe&ive facramen- 
** tal word* by which the bread is tranfubflantiatcd 

Smtxhron. *' * nto ^ e body ^d th e wine into the blood, 
!. n. c. i. " he found in his hands a little infant, &c." If 
thefe be Joceiine's own words, as I cannot be 
fare, net having feen his perfoftnance but in 
Bower's copy, it would feem that Stephen of 
Autun's new coined phrafe had gained ground 
and wrought itfelf into vogue, by means of one 
of thofe infantile apparitions which the new doc* 
trine, we are told by others of its favourers, was 
fo often in its earlv davs attended with. How- 
ever the found of it fo mightily pleafed Pope In. 
nccent IIL that he inferted it into the very firft 
of the feventy Canons which he propofed to this 
council of Lateran, and in which he declares, 
that " the body and blood of our Saviour, in the 
" facrament of the altar, is truly contained 
" under the fpecies of bread and wine, the 
" bread being by the divine omnipotence tran* 
" fiibftantiated into his body, and the wine into 
** his blood, that, for completing the myfterious 
" union between Chrift and his church, we may 
" receive his human nature, as he was pleafed 
*' to take ours." 

Here then at laft is an appearance of the an* 
thority of a general council to ufher this long un- 
heard-of doftrine into the world. Yet after all, 
we may fay it is but an appearance. For, be- 
fidcs that thefe Canons were only Innocent's own 
fabrication, and not the voice of the council, as 1 
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<&ferved before, and tho* his nephew Gregory letter 
IX. who at fome diftance fucceeded him, engrof- XIX. 
fed them into the body of the decretals which 
he pubtifhed, yet he did it, not as the decrees of 
the council, but as fo many dictates of Innocent 
to the council, contrary to his cuftom in every 
other cafe : And they were never publiflied a* 
the canons of the council of Lateran for more 
thin three hundred years, till Cochlaeus took up* 
on him to do it in the year 1538, when Luther's 
reformation was gaining ground. Therefore thof 
it fhould be faid that our church was reprefenteA 
in this council, by the prefence of three of her 
Bifliops, it will not follow, that the do&rines efta- 
blifhed in thefe canctas were at that time, or to 
be afterwards the do&rines of our church, upon 
the footing of a general council's authority, fincfe 
they were not the council's joint produ&ion, and 
fo not declarative of either the prefent belief, or 
future confent of the Scottifh church. 

It has been faid, I know, that the pretended 
general council of Florence under Pope Eugene 
IV. in the year 1439 made the fame decifion in 
their lnftruhion to the Armenians : But over and 
above the former obje&ion holding here, of this 
ln/iruftion being the fingle work of the Pope, and 
not of the council jointly, it is certain that there 
is not the leaft mention of the word tranfubftan- 
tiation in it, tho* we acknowledge that the fenfe 
of it is fully enough expreffed. We own too 
that this canon of Pope Innocent introduced fome 
new pra&ices, as consequential to the do&rine 
which he defigned to eftablilh: For Honorius, 
who immediately fucceeded him, appointed a kind 
of adoration to be paid to the* hoft by a devout 
bowing of the head, tho' he does not found this 
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letter upon ancient practice, only commands the Priefta 
XIX. to exhort the people to it. But .Gregory IX. who 
came after him, went more refolutely to work, 
and ordered a bell to be rung at the elevation, 
to give notice of it, that all who heard the bell 
might fold their hands and kneel in worfhip, as 
to God. Yet {till the Lateran council's autho- 
rity was not fo univerfally acknowledged, but thai 
there long fubfifted differences and difputes as to 
the do&rine held forth in it 5 Nor did the Ro* 
mifh church herfelf receive the determination 
made at this time, with that fubmiffion which (he 
profefles to pay to former councils. So that, up- 
on the whole, tho* mod of the fchool divines 
have been willing to admit the authority of thefe 
Lateran Canons, out of veneration to their two 
great Popes, Innocent II. who framed them, and 
Gregory IX. who inferted them into his decretals, 
yet to find a Roman Catholic council and held 
by the whole of them as general, which has fettled 
tranfubftantiation as a neceffary article of religi- 
ous faith, we muft come far down below the year 
1 2 15 for it, even to the year 1551, and to the 
thirteenth feflicn of a council held at Trent the 
eleventh day of October that year, by four Le- 
gates from Rome, nine Archbifliops, thirtv fix 
Bifhops, three Abbots, and one General, making 
in all fifty three perfons, among whom there was 
not one perlbn from the heretical country of 
Britain, and even from the Catholic kingdom of 
France only one fmglc man, the Bifhop of Ver- 
dun. Yet fuch a fcanty and packed convention 
took upon them to impofe this long contended 
doctrine upon the world, and with the force of 
an Anathema too, by a Canon in thefe terms, 
" If any one fliall fay that in the holy facra- 
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,fC ment of the Eucharifl the fubftance of the letter 
44 bread and wine remains with the body and XIX. 
€< blood of our Lord Jefus Chrift, and (hall deny 
" that wonderful and lingular converfion of the 
** whole fubftance of the bread into the body, 
<c and of the whole fubftance of the wine into 
c * the blood, the fpecies only of the bread and 
C€ wine remaining, which converfion the Catholic 
44 church has for weighty reafons called Tranfub- 
44 ftantiation, let him be Anathema/* This was 
fixing the point for ever, and effe&ually flopping 
the mouths of gainfayers. Yet tho' none of their 
communion durft Fpeak out after this folemn de- 
nunciation at Trent, there were many of them 
who grumbled not a little about it: And even 
fome of their principal writers are forced to con- 
fefs, that tranfubftantiation has no certain founda- 
tion . either in fcripture or reafon, but depends 
entirely on tradition and ecclefiaftical authority. 
However, fince this decifion of their laft general 
council, it has become the diftinguifhing article 
of their creed on the one hand, and the great 
butt of difpute to their antagonifts on the other. 
And in this condition I ftiall leave it;- as it 
would be a tedious matter, and quite foreign to 
my defign, to enter into the merits of a caufe, 
which for thefe two hundred years paft, has made 
no little noife in the chriftian world : Only I could 
not omit offering this (hort hiftoricai deduction 
of its conception and growth, as the fending it 
abroad, in prefence of fome of our Scottifh Bi- 
fhops, was among the firft ecclefiaftical tranftc- 
tf ons of Alexander the Second's reign. 

I am, &c. 

• . . 
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The Kingdom of Scotland laid under an 

R efiedions on this cruel Invention, ds free* 

tifed by the Church of Rome The Pope fends 

Legates into Scotland for raifing Contributions 
— " Holds a Council at Lyons, and depofes the 
Empero r Authorifes Provincial Councils kt 

Scotland Introduction of two new Monafik 

Orders into this Kingdom. 



A D in;. T^ ^ e ^ rc ^ ^ e2X °^ ^ s Alexander's r eign, our 
X church was thrown into great confufion, by 
the fpiritual tyranny of the church of Rome, an 
inflance of which had been exhibited fome yean 
before in the neighbouring kingdom. For John, at 
that time King of England, by his bearing too 
hard, as was faid, upon the church, had irritated 
Pope Innocent to fuch a degree, that he laid the 
King and all the kingdom under a general inter- 
did, which continued for more than fix years': 
Till at laft the poor King found himfelf obliged, 
for the fafety of his crown, to come into the 
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Pope's terms, and made that fcandalous furrender letter 
of his kingdom to the Legate Randulphus, which XX. 
the church of Rome, tho* to her own difgrace, 
proudly boafts" of to this day. However, the op- 
pofite party, with the affiftance of Louis, fon to 
the French King, kept up the quarrel : And our 
Alexander coming, in the mean time, to the 
throne, and being provoked by John's repeated 
inroads into Scotland, raifed an army and attack* 
ed the enemy in their own country. Upon this 
the Pope, who now held himfelf as fuperior 
lord of England, took the caufe in hand, and by 
his Legate Gualo, a man who, the Popifh hifto- 
rians themfelves fay, fluck at nothing for lucre, 
hud the whole kingdom of Scotland under an in- 
terdid. Tho* it had formerly been threatened, 
this is the firft time we find our church actually 
abufed by this late invention of papal cruelty ; an 
invention indeed which none, who had the leaft 
regard for the fpiritual good of mankind, would 
ever have thought of. Accordingly we meet with 
nothing of tfcis kind in thofe early ages, when : 
the church in general, and the Bifhops of Rome 
in particular, were poffeffed of as much ppwer as 
vras neceffary for the real interefts of religion, 
or as ever they had any title to claim afterwards. 
Yet even at a time when the church was ma fuf- 
ficient capacity of enforcing her fentences by the 
affiftance of the temporal powers, we hear of no 
fuch rigour, exercifed upon nations or national 
churches, tho* in thofe days there were Bifhops 
in Rome, fuch as Julius and Innocent fend Leo 
and Gregory, the firft and beft of their names, 
who were as well acquainted with the true rights 
either of the church in general, or their own fee 
in particular, and as zealous in fupport of thefe 
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s ' 7 ^'* **gk* z* z^T °* ^ e &5-* u^es thai cs^ne aner 
A ^' them. Nor were crpcrtuniues wandi^r ra 
' ing fuch rigour, it it had been thought 
nece3ary cr lawful. There were chriiiiaa Princes 
then, no better thin in latter times. The irl 
Kings of France, cf the race oi CIct£*, were per- 
pe:u2l!r harming one another, and tilting the 
county with bloodshed and de\*aflatios. la :he 
Saxon heptarchy of England, the cafe was 20 
better, not only while they were h^thm^ but 
even after their refpecdve conventions to chiiiba- 
Bit)'. The Popes indeed and the other Biihopg 
did often on fuch occaftons interfere, as mediators 
of peace, with their advice and fatherly intrearies* 
and fometimes they fucceeded, and fometnnes not. 
But they never thought of judicial fulminatiom, 
much lefs of difgracing their chara&er, by the 
promifcuous injustice of general inierdicks. 

This wanton ftretch of ufurped authcriry 
referved for the ages of corruption and ignora 
when the Popes were now arrived to the long* 
defired height of grandeur and wealth, and the 
other governors of the church, by feme means 
or other, humbled into a fad date of fubjection, 
and of what might properly enough be called a 
flavifh infignificancy. It was then that this new 
fcheme of interdicting whole churches was firffc 
introduced. And a mod impious, as well as per- 
nicious fcheme it certainly was. For by this fen- 
tence, as in the cafe before us, all public worflm 
was prohibited, the churches were (hut up, the 
adminiftration of the facraments was fufpended, 
in a word, there was an univerfal celTationof all 
facrcd offices, as long as the tyrannical fentence 
lafted. And what was afiigned as the cauie of 
all this fevcrity ? Not any error in faith, or breac h 

of 
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of morality, or any of thofe tranfgreflions, which letter 
might come properly under the cognizance of the XX. 
church, and either deferved or incurred her cen- v-^v^^ 
fures : But what was then thought a more attro* 
cious crime, affronting the Pope's perfonal pride, 
and touching what he pretended to call his world- 
ly property. It feems our church had, as occa- 
Con offered, held communion with the Englifh 
church, while King John and his friends lay un- 
der the Pope's excommunication j and now upon 
a ' change of meafures, as is ufual among Kings, 
our King had made war upon John, after the Pope 
and he were reconciled.* This was a double 
provocation, and could not be put up with. So 
the interdict came out, and continued for fome 
time, till by the mediation of friends, a peace was 
concluded between our Alexander and the young 
Henry who had larely fucceeded his father John, 
on which the King was abfolved, tho' much a- 
gainft the Legate's will, by the Bifhops of York 

• * We may obfrrve from this part of our hiftory, that even at 
that time, and under all that cloud of darknefs which had over* 
fpread the face of almoft the whole chriftian church, our church 
was not fo very blindly obfequious to the church of Rome as to 
be always led by her directions in every part of public procedure, . 
when we fee that even the Pope's formal excommunications did 
not always reftrain her communion. Neither were thefe excom- 
.munications always regarded even in the church of England her- 
felf, which was then more at the Pope's beck than our church ever 
was : For we read of the renowned Robert Groithead Bifhop of 
Lincoln, who died in 1253, l ^ at at his departure there was a 
heavenly harmony heard, becaufe he had been unjuftly excommu- 
nicated by Pope Innocent IV. from which unjuft fentence he ap- 
pealed to the great judge, and expired with that appeal in his 
mouth. On which my author remarks, " Neither does it hin- Scotichmn. 
** der tho'it be faid, Whatfoever thou bindefr, &c. for this is lii>. x. c 3. 
14 to be underftood only, (clave non errante) if the judgment be O.Uier, 

" not cnonccus." b.v. P . 4 6; ? 

Pp 2 and 
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letter and Durham. However the Legate,, not to miCr 
XX. his market altogether, and under pretence that the 
clergy were not included in that abfolution, made 
them pay well for the favour before they ob- 
tained it. On which Abbot Bower makes this 
fenfible refleftion, " Thus our clergy, fearing for 
their coats more than their confidences, futv 
mitted to a judge who was not their judge, 
and were taught by this man's tyranny to ftand 
up better in defence of of their privileges and 
of the liberties of the kingdom in time to 
come. For by this relation it appears, that 
our then prelates had been either too indolent, 
or quite ignorant of their rights, in yielding 
to fuch an extortion which, inftead of a thoufand 
merks which their {landing out might have 
coil them, carried off from them, and with their 
public fhame too, no lefs than ten thoufand 
pounds/' They did indeed complain to Rome, 
i.«. c 3», zn ^ k a( j ajjj-gfg enough to get the Legate cen- 

fured : But the Pope and he divided the money 
between them, and the poor appellants came home 
again with empty purfes. 

Thus ended this vexatious affair, the firft of 
the kind that had been heard of here : But it 
opened a door for the many encroachments of 
a like nature which our nation groaned under for 
more than three hundred years after : For altho' 
the Pope at this time, to make the clergy fome 
amends for the lofs of their money, and at the 
King's preffing fuit, made a pretence of renew* 
ing their former privileges ; yet within a year 
or fo, he difpatched another Legate into Scot- 
land to raife contributions for the Holy war, which 
were liberally granted both by clergy and laity, 
but whether thrown away b/ the Legate's ex- 
tra* 



Scotichron. 
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travagance, or taken from him by robbers, as letter. 
the man gave out, never came into the Pope's" XX, 
coffers. However, thefe demands began now to v -^^ 
be fo impudently frequent, and at the fame time 
lb intolerably oppreflive, that the King's eyes 
were opened, and he expre&ly prohibited the 
next Legate that was fent, whole name was Otho, % 
from entering the kingdom. He had had an in- 
terview with him at York, whither he had gone 
to wait on his brother in l^w Henry III. of Eng- 
land : And when the Legate notified to him his 
defign of coming into Scotland, to colleft the 
tenths of the ecclefiaftical revenues for the Pope's 
fervice, the King told him, as Matthew Paris, 
a co-temporary writer, informs us, 4< That he 
4< did not think it neceffary to invite a perfon 
c< of his cha*a&er into Scotland, neither would 
44 he for his part give way to fuch uncuftomary 
44 methods, as the bufinefs of the church there 
44 was, God be thanked, in a good enough pof- 
44 ture: And therefore, if his eminence would 
44 venture, he had better take care that no mif- 
44 fortune happened : For, fays the King, you 
will be in danger of meeting with rugged 
and fanguinary people upon the road, neither 
is it in my power to check their fallies if they 
fall upon you." When the Legate heard this, Collier, 
he altered his refolution, and returned with King b,f - p ' 43,# 
Henry to London. Yet in two years after, the 
King relaxed, for fome reafon or other, and gave 
the fame Legate his permiffion to come into Scot- 
land, where he acccordingly made his appearance* 
However, this fhews us that, either our Kings 
had a juft title to admit or prohibit thefe foreign 
xniflionaries as they judged expedient, or that the 
Legates, tho' fortified by the Pope's authority, 

had 
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letter had not enough of primitive zeal to execute their 
XX. miffion in the face of danger or inconvenience. 
But whatever title the Popes might pretend, 
either from canon or cuftom, to this piece of pre- 
rogative, it certainly turned out, as they ufed it, 
to be the deepeft wound that the old regular 
difcipline of the church ever felt : Since it not on- 
ly infringed the jurifdi&ion of the feveral Bi- 
fnops in their refpe&ive charges, but likewife 
tended to make them contemptible in the people's 
eyes, by thus fubje&ing them to a man who, 
notwithflanding his external pomp and adventiti- 
ous defignation of Cardinal, was for the mod 
part only in Prieft's, and many times but in 
jOeacon's orders. Which very encroachment, had 
there been nothing elfe faulty in the Roman fyf- 
tern, was enough to have fet all ■• the national 
churches in the world againft it, and put them 
out of conceit with a lyftem which fo pertinacious 
ly authorised a practice fo very derogatory to 
the honour and privileges of Apoftolic Epifcopacy. 
In the year 1240 Pope Gregory IX. fummon- 
ed all the Prelates of Chriftendom to a council 
at Rome : In obedience to which mandate, Da- 
vid Bilhop of St. Andrews and William of Ghf- 
gow fet out on their journey, but in travelling 
thro* Germany, were made prifoners by the Em- 
peror Frederick, who fufpe&ed the Pope's defign, 
and were obliged to return home, after fending 
pro&ors in their names to Rome another wav.— 
But the council did not hold ; for the tope 
died in the mean time. His fucceffor Innocent 
IV. in profecution of the ftanding quarrel with 
the Emperor, called another council to meet at 
Lyons in France in the year 1246, where the 
Emperor was formally depofed, his fubje&s ab* 

folved 
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fblved from their allegiance, and a folemn excom- letter 
munication pronounced againft all who fhould 2UL 
aid or abet him in that chara&er. Yet in fpite V/VN,; . 
of this extraordinary and unchriftispi fentence, the 
Emperor flood his ground, and kept the crown 
on his head till he was taken off by poifon five 
years after* Such perfeverance in bitternefs by 
fo many Popes againfl a Sovereign, whom every 
unprejudiced writer fpeaks well of, needs no com- 
ment. This difloyal and unchara&eriftic fpirit 
had blazed forth with particular vehemence about 
two hundred years before, when Gregory VII. har- 
affed the Emperor Henry IV. at fuch a ftrange and 
unprecedented rate ; and down to this time, thro 9 a 
fucceffion of nine Emperors and no fewer than 
twenty four Popes, the war had been kept up, on 
the Pope's fide, with all the • fire of rage and fury 
that irreconcilable malice could raife. It is need- 
lefs to offer any ftri&ures upon this unaccountable 
and inexcufable behaviour of thefe turbulent and 
ambitious Popes : The terrible effe&s which it 
produced, and the rending the empire into the 
two well known parties of Guelphs and Gibel- 

, lines, the firft for the Pope and the other for the 
Emperor, mark it in ftronger colours than any 
character that can be given of it. 

Three years after this council of Lyons, King 
Alexander died, in the fifty firft year of his age, 
and thirty fifth of his reign. All our hiftorians 
of every denomination agree in their encomiums 
upon him : And Abbot Bower fpeaking of his 
death fays, " that having received the facraments 
" of eternal falvation, his happy foul was taken 
<c from this life, and, as piety leads us to believe, f^. 1 ^^ 

• " is now placed with all the faints in heaven."— 
Yet we do not read of his having been put into a 
Scattifh Kalendar, which he ought to have been, 

ac- 
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letter according to Bower's principles, and in conform!- 
XX. ty to the Trent decifion, that " the faints reigning 

.^vv " with Chrift are to be worfhipped and invok- 
" ed." In his time there was a national coun- 
cil held at Perth in the year 1221, by James the 
Pope's Legate : And four years after, a mandate 
came from Pope Honorius III. to all the Bifhops 
of Scotland, by which, after having told them 
that, for want of a Metropolitan by whofe autho- 
rity they might regularly hold provincial coun- 
cils, the canons were not duly obferved, and 
many other abufes happened, he therefore en- 
joins them to convene by his authority, and hold 
provincial councils, which, he fays, ought not to 
be omitted. In confequence of this mandate, and 
upon receiving it, the Bifhops held a national or 
provincial council of all the Prelates in the king- 
dom, in which they regulated the form of hold* 
ing fuch meetings, and ena&ed : That according 
to the canons of the church, a provincial council 
fhould be holden every year, at which all die 
Bifhops, Abbots and Priors fhould affift, to regu- 
late all ecclefiaftical affairs : That at each council, 
one of the Bifhops fhould be chofen by common 
confent, under the title of Confervator^ to prefide 
inflead of a Metropolitan, and who in that qua- 
lity fhould be empowered by the authority of the 
council to punifh all tranfgrcffors of the ftatutes : 
That at each council the Bifhops fhould preach 
by turns, beginning with the Bifhop of St. An- 

Cnt. Eflky, drews, &c. Upon this new conceffion of the 

p- 590,591- Pope's, I muft beg leave to make a few obferra* 
tions. 

1. The Pope pretends to grant it by way of 
favour, as if the Bifhops had not an inherent 
right, by virtue of their Epifcopal office, to advife 

with 
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.With one another, and by mutual confent jto ap- letter 
point what they fhould judge mofl conducive to XX. 
the interefts of that portion of the church, whe- d 
ther it be called national or provincial, that was 
committed to their charge. This was undeniably 
the form in ancient times, when many fuch coun- 
cils were held, without the Pope's authority, and 
even without his knowledge: And his mandate 
at this time was but an affumed conceffion of au- 
thority to do, what, upon the primitive plan, our 
Bifhops had authority enough pf their own to do 
without it. If it {hall be faid, in the Pope's be- 
half, that his zeal rather deferves commendation, 
in thus rebuking, as it were, the negligence of 
the Bifhops, and ftirring them up to their duty ; 
let it be remembered that, as times then were, it 
was not very fafe for them to meddle even thus 
far without his concurrence, left he fhould raife 
a clamour againfl them, and fet afide their au- 
thoritative ads by the pretended plenitude of his 
power, which was now become an objeft of al- 
moft general awe and terror. 

2. The Pope founds the reafon of this concef- 
fion of his, on their want of a Metropolitan.— 
But what was this want owing to? The Arch- 
bifhop of York had once claimed that title, whe- 
ther juflly or not, and the Pope had taken it from 
fcim. Why did not his Holinefs, out of the .ple- 
nitude; of his power, give them another, if a Me- 
tropolitan was fo neceflary for holding councils 
and rectifying abufes ? Was it fair or kind in 
him to keep them fo long in an orphan or dif- 
jointed ftate, even tho* he was willing to have 
them immediately depending upon himfelf, when 
he was fo fenfible of the inconveniencies attend- 
ing that dependance? But this is not all. For 

Q^q . 'how 
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letter how can it be faid that they wanted a Metrupo* 
XX. litan ? Where was now the remembrance of all 
that we find in our old hiftorians of the Bifhop 
of St. Andrews being the " primus or maximus 
44 Scotorum Epifcopus," the firft or principal Bi- 
fhop of Scotland ? This title was acknowledged 
a hundred years before this time, even by an Eng- 
Hfiiman Nicholas, who, in a letter to "Eadmcr 
Gwhir* t ^ len e ' e ^ °f St. Andrews, exprefsly calls the Bi- 
imroj. ch. (hop of that fee the 44 higheft Bifhop of die 
,6# 4C Scots," and from that precedence draws an ar- 

' gument againft the Archbifhop of York's pre- 
tentions. Had not this higheft Bifhop, (who, the 
fame Nicholas fays, was equal to an Archbifhop, 
tho* 4C the rudenefs of the nation did not know 
<4 the ufe of the pall,") power to convocate hit 
brethren, either to occafional meetings, or to the 
canonical ones, which were to be held at ftatcd 
fcafons ? 

3. From the practice which followed upon this 
papal mandate it is evident, that the Pope had 
made the Bifhops believe that a fixed Metropo- 
litan was not effential to the conftitution of a 
provincial council, but that every fuch meeting 
might chufe any one they pleafed to prefide, un- 
der the new fafhioned name of Confervator. For 
we find that in the year 1420 William Bifhop 
of Dumblaine, and in 1459 Thomas Bifhop of 
Aberdeen acted in this capacity ; from which it 
appears that the office was elective and ambu- 
latory, and that the Pope's main view, with all 
this pretence of care, had been to humble the 
44 higheft Bifhop of the Scots," by putting him 
on a level with the reft of his brethren, left he 
fhould at any time, like his neighbour of Can- 
tcrbury, turn too proud of his inherent honour, 

and 
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thd prove upon fome occasions refraSory and letter 
Unmanageable. XX. • 

However, fuch as it was, our Bifhops took 
hold of the Pope's conceflion, and held a fecond 
national council in virtue of it, fome time after 
the year 1230.; in the account of which, as pre- 
ferred in the chartulary of Moray, we have the 
form of the Bifliop Confervator's indicting or 
convocating the yearly council, " authoritate con- 
<c fervatoria" as the ad bears, by his conferva* 
torial authority charging each Bifhop, in a par* 
ticular letter, to give his prefence at fuch a place, 
(which was commonly the convent of the Black 
Friars in Perth) on fuch a day with continuation 
of days, and to bring with him the Abbots and 
Priors, with prodtors from the chapters, colleges 
and convents of his diocefe, there to treat of the 
reformation of the ftate of the church, and fuch 
other matters as fhould come before them. 

Under this King it was, that firft the Domini- 
can Monks, and ioon after them the Francifcans 
got footing in Scotland. The firft of thefe or- 
ders was inftituted by a Dominic, a Spaniard of 
good extraction, who had fignalized himfelf by 
a peculiar degree of zeal in preaching and foli- 
citing expeditions againfl the Albigenfes. Thefe 
people, fo called from the diocefe of Albi in the 
Southern parts of France, where they were mod 
numerous, had imbibed the tenets of Berengari- 
us whom I fpoke of before, and had added to 
fome peculiar doctrines which they are charged 
with, the then greateft of all herefies, a contempt 
of the Pope's authority, and a fetting themfelves 
in oppoiition to that exceffive ftretch of domini- 
on which he was every where grafping at. I Avail 
not take upon me to determine the character of 

Q q 2 thefe 
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Mjr ^ R thefe Albigenfes, who are held forth in a molt 
-*"*■• defpicable light by the Popifli party, and whom 
^^ J another clafs of writers magnify, perhaps too 
much, as an example worthy of imitation in 
throwing off all ecclefiaflical fubje&ion whatever. 
Neither does it much concern our prefent in* 
quiry, whether Arnold of Brefcia, who was per- 
fected at Rome in the twelfth century, or Ray- 
mond the old Count of Tholoufe, who about tins 
time was ruined in France, for (landing up a- 
gainft the papal tyranny, were to be commended 
or not. My only reafon for mentioning the Al> 
bigenfes is, their having been the occafion of 
bringing this Dominic fo much into the Pope's 
favour, that in the year 1 2 1 6 he got his order 
eftablifhed by Pope Honorius, not with (landing of 
Pope Innocent's thirteenth Canon againft admit* 
ing any new orders, propofed in the Lateran coun- 
cil the very year before. Thefe Monks are called 
yaccbmsj from a houfe they had in the Rue St. 
Jacques in Paris, and Black Friars^ from their ha- 
bit. But the title they glory mod in, is Predh 
cants or preaching Friars, from their order having 
been originally intended for the converfion of he- 
retics, in which they pretend to have been fig- 
nally zealous as well as fuccefsful ; and for which 
reafon, fince ever that moil horrid engine of An* 
tichriftian barbarity has been eftablifhed upon the 
plan laid by their Patron and Founder Dominic, 
they have been entrufted with the fole manage- 
ment of it, and pride themfelves in being called 
the Fathers of the lnquifxtion. They were brought 
into Scotland by William Malvoifin Bifhop of 
St. Andrews in the year 1230, and in a flwrt 
time obtained no lefs than fifteen convents in dif- 
ferent places of the country. The next year the 

Fran* 
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Francifcam or Grey-Friars, called alfo Minorites letter 
from a profeffion 01 extraordinary humility, came XX. 
over on the fame Bifhop's invitation, and foon 
fpread themfelves to a vaft extent alfo. Their 
founder was Francis an Italian, born at Affife, 
and co-temporary with Dominic, of whofe aufte- 
jities and mortifications the popifh writers are fo 
full, that they tell us, tho* the account borders 
almoft upon blafphemy, that the very marks of 
our Saviour's wounds were imprinted miraculouf- 
ly upon his hands and feet. Thefe two orders, 
who may be called twins of much the fame age, 
were by their inftitution tied down to perpetual 
poverty, excluded from all property either private 
or public, and allowed no fubfiftence but what 
they could procure by daily begging. Yet they 
■were no fooner fettled any where, than they 
quickly loft fight of thefe reftriftions, and of all 
that humility and difintereftednefs which their 
foundation fo peremptorily enjoined, and in a 
fliort time not only became the wealthieft and 
mod powerful of all the monaftic tribes, but like- 
wife had fuch frequent brawls and. contentions 
with" one another about dignity and precedence, 
that the feveral Princes and even the Popes them- 
felves many times found it a difficult matter to 
Jceep them within proper bounds.* 

I am, &c. 

: * Whoever would know more of them, and of the various 
(warms of that kind which filled this poor country of Scodand 
under the different detignations of Benedictines, Cifterciant, 
Carmelites, Carthufians, Sec. may confult a mod accurate ac- 
count of them drawn up by the laird of Macfarlane, and pub- 
fimed along with Biftiop Keith's catalogue of the Bifhops of 
Scotland. 

,. \ LETTER 
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JLcceJfion of Alexander III. H e recovers thi 

Wejiern Jfles, and adds another Bijhoprtck t§ the 
rational Church—Struggles again/l the cam 
ing of more Legates from Rome, but in vain- 
Various other In/lances of Papal Oppreffion* 
Untimely Death of Alexander III. 



A.D. i»49« /^\N the death of Alexander II. his only fen 
\J Alexander, then but in the eighth year of 
his age, fucceeded to the throne : At whofe co» 

Scotfchron. ro nation, we are told, there unexpectedly ap- 

To*ifti a or P eare( * an °^ man > ^^ venerable grey hairs, 
1.4. c™L who, tho* a wild highlander, was genteelly dreffed 
in a fcarlet cloak, and fubmiffively felling on 
his knees, addreffed the young King with the foU 
lowing falutation in the Gaelic language, " Be* 
" nach de Re Albin Alexander, MacAlexander, 
" Mac William, MacHenry, MacDavid, MacMal- 
colm, MacDuncan," &c. ; that is, ** Bleffings 
on thee Alexander King of Scotland, lbn of 
" Alexander, fon of William, fon of Henry, 

" fon 
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tt fon of David,'* &c. and fo traced back the letter 
genealogy up to Fergus fon of Ferchard, and XXI. 
'thro* him to the fuppofed founder of the fir ft 
Milefian colony from Spain. This compliment 
paid by the old Seanachie has been laid hold of 
by the abettors of our high antiquities, to prove 
their favourite point of the long fucceffion of ' 
Kings : But even this proof feems to ftand ojx 
Tery weak and fallacious ground. That it was 
a genealogy the man defigned to give, is evident ; 
but whether of Kings or not, we cannot fay. In 
the lift he gave, we know there are fome who 
never came to the throne, Beatrix, for inftahce, 
mother to Duncan, and Henry, father to Willi* 
am : And numbers ' were omitted who either 
were of the collateral line, as the chriftian Do- 
nald in the firft race, and the great Gregory in 
the fecond, or who left no iifue, as Edgar and 
the firft Alexander. So that nothing can be 
made of this long fcroll of names but a vain 
fhew of anceftry, which we are fure the beggar 
had as \tell as the King, and which would have 
coft the Seanachie only a few more Macs and a 
little more ftretch of memory to have carried 
up to the flood or beyond it, like the attempt 
made by a curious gentleman in the laft cen- 
tury to carry up the pedigree of the Urquharts of 
Cromarty to Noah. 

This King's reign was, as minorities for the 
moft part are, at firft a little troubled by the 
emulations of the Nobles about the public ma- 
nagement : But thefe contentions by degrees fub- 
fided, and his government, which lafted thirty 
feven years, turned out to be as confpicuous as 
that of any of his predeceflbrs had been. He re- 
covered the Weftern Ifles from the Kings of 

Norway 
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letter Norway who had kept poffeffion of them fince 
XXL before Malcolm Canmore's acceffion, and he 
conquered the Ifle of Mann, which till then had 
for a long time been under a fucceffion of pet- 
ty Kings of its own. This enlargement of ter- 
ritory brought an addition of another Biftiop to 
our national church who, as long as Epifcopacj 
flood on the footing of public eftablifhment, toot 
his feat in our Epiicopal college by the title of 
Bifhop of Sodor or the Ifles.* But when Mann 
was rent from the crown of Scotland, the Bi- 

* This little ifle of Mann, which is almoft equally contiguous 
to all the three kingdoms of Scotland, England, and Ireland, 
had fallen into the hands of the Norwegians about the nrae of 
MacBeth's ufurpation : For in an old chronicle of the King! 
of Mann, publifhed by Camden along with his Britannia, we 
find a Godred fon of Syrric reigning in Mann in 1047 ; and 
upon his death in 1066, a Godred Crovan making himfelf mat 
ter of it, in whofe pofterity the pofTcflion of it continued, under 
acknowledgement of the King of Norway's fuperiority, till 1266, • 
that Alexander recovered it again to his crown, to which k 
leems it had belonged, at lead ever fince the union of the two 
kingdoms under Kenneth MacAlpin. His father, fjie chronicle 4 
tells us, had prepared a great fleet for fubduing it and the other 
ifles, but died in a fever, in an ifland called Ktnwaray, before 
he could put his defign into execution. From this time it re- ; 
mained fubjeel to our Kings for near a hundred years, till aWU- 1 
liam Montague, who pretended forac relation to the old Nor- 
wegian race, raifed a body of Englifh foldiers, and drove the j 
Scots out of it ; but having contra&ed a load of debt in the en- ] 
terprife, was obliged to pledge his conqueft, with all the profits 
of it, to Anthony Beck Biftiop of Durham for feven years. At 
the end of which term it returned to his fon the earl of Salif- 
bury, who in 1393 fold it for a great fum of money to William 
Scroop, who being foon after attainted and beheaded for treafoo, 
it fell into the hands of Henry IV. who had lately feized die 
Englifh crown. Henry then bellowed it with the title of King 
on his favourite Henry Picrcy Earl of Northumberland, and oa 
his being killed in the civil wars of thefe times, he next gare it 
to John Stanley, predeccflbr to the Earls of Derby : In which 

fhoprick 
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ftoprick was alfo neceffarily divided. So the reft letter 

of the ifles had a Bifhop of their own, who for XXI. 

a long time had his cathedral in Icolmkill : And 

. the Englifti Bifhop of Mann was made fufFragan 

• to the Archbifhop of York, but has never yet 

obtained the additional honour of being a Lord of 

Parliament. 
; In the eleventh year of Alexander the Third's 
; reign, the Pope's nuncio Pontius came to York, 

• and cited the Prelates of Scotland to attend him 
E there. But the King taking this citation to be 
| derogatory to his royalty, and an invafion on the 

• liberties of the kingdom, put a flop to it, by ap- 
[ pealing to the Pope* In the year 1266 the Car- 
e dinal Legate Ottobon wrote from London to 
. the Bifhops of Scotland, demanding payment of 

four merks from every parifh-church, and fix 
from every cathedral within the kingdom, in 
r name of procuration-moftey : Which the King at 
firft, by the advice of his clergy, forbade to be 
paid, but foon after, by fome perfuafion or other, 
yielded fo far to Ottobon's demand as to allow 
fix pence of every merk to be paid to him, and 
five pence to another Cardinal Hubert, notwith- 
fianding the appeal he had made to Rome againft 
fuch demands, fix years before. For. fays my 
author, " as long as the King and the clergy 
were unanimous, they manfully defended their 
rights : But the King being by fome evil 



ic 



family it continued without interruption till towards the end of 
the laft century, that it came by a marriage into the Scottim fa- 
mily of Athol, "who enjoyed the property of a great part of it, 
and the fovcreignty of the whole, under the title of Kings in 
Mann for about a hundred years, when for reafons of flate the 
crown redeemed the fovereignty, but left the private property in 
the family's pofTeffion. 

* c minded 

Rr 
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letter " minded ccunfellors alienated from the dergyj 
XXI. « the church matters were not fo well cared for. 



<6 
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Yet when the King and they were reconcil 
Scotichron. tc a,™*! ihev" went more advifedlv to work. 

" " For foon ;Jter this there came a meiTage from 
the Legate defiring the King's leave to 
his vifitation thro* Scotland, which the Kin^ 
upon confutation held with the clergy, pe* 
remptorily refufed." The hiftorians fpcak va»: 
rioufly of the King for thus altering his conduft 
in thcfe matters, tho' it is probable, he had fut 
ficient reafons for fo doing. He had no doubt 
heard of the.difturbance which Becket had ruled 
in England ; and in cafe of a rupture with the 
Romifh fee, he was not fure how Readily tie 
clergy would (land by him againft the Pope, fc 
that he was obliged to act cautioufly, and accom- 
modate himfclf as well as he could to the feveral 
difpofitions of men and times. Such was the fi- 
tuation which crowned heads then Hood in, \rith 
refpect to the church, that, for the peace of their 
kingdoms, they durft hardly venture either to re- 
train or patronize the clergy to any great de- 
gree, but w ere obliged to alter their management 
as tempers altered, and according to the humours 
of the feveral Popes they had to deal with. 

In the year 1268 all the Bifhops of Scotland 
were fummoned by Ottobon to appear before 
him within fourteen days after Ealler, to hold a 
council with him in any place where he pleafed. 
This was arbitrary in the extreme, and probably 
defigned in revenge for the King's having for- 
merly forbidden him accefs into the kingdom.— 
However the Bifhops deputed Richard Bifhop of 
Dunkeld and Robert of Dumblaine in their names, 
and the other clergy the Abbot of Dunfermline 

and 
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land the Prior of Lindores, to attend the Legate, letter 
aAd to take care that nothing fhould pafs in their XXI. 
abfence to their prejudice.. Mr. Collier fays that v-^v>^ 
the fynod was held at London, and that befides 
the Englifh Prelates, the Bifhops of Wales, Ire- b.Vp'474. 
land and Scotland were prefent at it. He fays 
further that the Canons then made were of great 
authority, and that notwithftanding the change at 
the reformation, many of them are ftill in force, 
and make part of the Englifh Canon law at this 
day. He has not indeed particularifed what thefe 
{landing Canons are, nor can we fuppofe that he 
includes in that number the firft of them, which 
orders that " the Priefts fhall be perfed in the 
* c form of the facrament of baptifm, and fhall re- 
** peat and expound it frequently to their congre- 
c< gations on Sundays, that fo in cafe of neceflity 
<4 the laity may be in condition to baptize an 
€< infant." It is much to be qucftioned whether 
all the records we have of any ancient council, 
cither provincial or general, can furnifh an inftance 
of fuch a latitudinarian provifion as is here made 
for the laity in general, and under the charadter 
of laity to baptize, in any cafe and on any occa- 
fion whatever. The great dilpute between Cypri- 
an of Carthage and Stephen of Rome about the 
baptifm adminiftered by Heretics, does not touch 
this point in the lealt. For thefe heretics, of 
whatever denomination, either were, or pretended 
to be, of the clergy : And we never read of any 
lay pcrfon, fimply as fuch, and without any pre- 
tenfion to the clerical charafter in fome part of it 
or other, either in right claiming, or in fact ex- 
ercifing, this privilege of the minifterial office. — 
How far thefe Heretics, upon leaving the church 
or being thrown out of it, retained their former 

R r 2 poverty 
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letter powers, or could convey thefe powers in fuch a 
XXL way as to make their facramental adminiftraticns 
valid, is another queftion, and has no concern 
with the complexion of the prefent Canon. For 
it is as clear as any thing that hiftory has hand- 
ed down to us, that baptifm was never adminif- 
tered, even among Heretics, but by thofe who 
profefled to be in orders, thro* whatever hands or 
in whatever manner thefe orders were conferred : 
And this feems to be the firft time that an open 
and avowed attempt was made to throw this part 
of the facred fundion into unauthorized hands, 
even under the plea of neceffity ; tho* it has fince 
been formally introduced by the Romifh church 
both into doctrine and practice. 

But be in this what may, and whatever (hall be 
thought of thefe Englifii Canons now-a-days, our 
own hiftorians all agree that, when the Scottifh 
deputies brought home a copy of thefe affcs, our 
church unanimoufly rejected tnem with this decla- 
ration, " that they would acknowledge no fta- 
" tutcs but fuch as proceeded either from the 
" Pope or from a general council." By this de- 
claration they fcrcened themfelves from the im- 
pofitions of the Legate and the pretentions of the 
Englifii church. But they foon had occafion to 
feel the eftefts of thus fubmiflively giving them- 
felves up to the Pope's perfonal decifions. The 
late Pope Urban IV. had made a decree that 
" every Bifliop on his ele&ion fhould travel to 
" Rome for confecration ;" a praftice which had 
been foolifhly begun long ago, under a pretence 
of devotion, and was now enforced as an indif- 
penfible duty. It happened that about this time 
there were no fewer than five fees vacant in Scot- 
land, Rofs, Brechin, Aberdeen, Caithnefs, and St. 

Andrew*. 
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AndreVs. Of thefe the elects of the firft four, lettk* 
viz. Matthew for Rofs, William for Brechin, XXL 
Hugh Benham for Aberdeen, and Nicoll for ^y^J 
Caithnefs went to Rome, where by reafon of a 
competition for the papacy on the death of Cle- 
ment IV. they were kept depending two years, 
all which time the King kept the revenues in his 
own hands, and the vacant diocefes fuffered great 
inconvenience. The ele& of Brechin died at 
Rome without confecration, he of Caithnefs was 
reje&ed, and at laft upon the ending of the com- 
petition in favour of Gregory X. the ele&s of 
Rofs and Aberdeen were confecrated by him at 
Viterbo. 

During this vacancy at Rome, William Wifhart 
eleS of Glafgow was poftulated* to fucceed Bifliop 
Gameline at St. Andrews, who hearing of the 
divifions about the papacy, would not go to Rome 
himfelf, but fent his agents to folicit his caufe. 
This the Pope refented fo highly, that had it not 
been for the interceffion of Prince Edward of 
England who was then at Rome, and whom the 
Pope was not willing to difoblige, Wifhart had 
loft his ele&ion. But at laft a licence was grant- 
ed for his confecration at home, which was ac- 
cordingly performed at S coon in the year 1273. 
Upon this Wifliart's promotion, Abbot Bower 
has a very fenfible refle&ion, " that it was by 
c< many thought a wonderful thing that a man of 
cc Wifliiart's great reputation, who was Arch- 
4C deacon of St. Andrew's, Ele& of Glafgow, Scotichr. 
" Chancellor of the kingdom, and either Reftor K *• c * **• 
" or Prebendary of no fewer than twenty two 



* A Bifhop is laid to be populated, inftcad ofele8ed 9 when he 
is colled from one fee to another, 
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letter " churches, fhould have the ambition to covet 
XXI. " the fee of St. Andrews too." And he tells us 
afterwards that this was one reafon why his fuit 
met with fuch hindrance at Rome. Indeed this 
practice of holding a plurality of benefices was 
growing to a fcandalous height, and was loudly 
complained of, even in thefe corrupted times.— 
The Popes iflued out Bull after Bull againft it, 
tho', as appeared from their own conduct, not fo 
much out of hatred to the practice in general, as 
to keep the poffeffion of fuch a lucrative privi- 
lege in their own hands : And this it was that en- 
couraged the bafe practice in others, notwith- 
ftanding all the great fhew of repeated decrees to 
the contrary. 

Soon after Gregory's promotion to the papal 
chair, he called a general council to meet at 
Lyons in the year 1274, to which, by an agree- 
ment in a fynod at Perth, all our Bifhops except 
thofe of Dunkcld and Moray were appointed to 
go. The holding of fuch meetings was now be- 
come very frequent ; and every Pope almofl chal- 
lenged the honour of calling one, when and 
where he pleafed. The old writers of the church 
complained much of the Emperor Conflantius, 
for haraffing the Bifhops with attending council 
after council at his pleafurc, and defolating the 
feveral churches by drawing off their Bifhops to 
fuch difiances. And yet the defign of thefe 
councils, however they were managed, appears to 
have been quite within the fpherc of ecclefiaflical 
bufmefs, to fettle the faith, or regulate the dif- 
cipline, or cftablifli the communion of the church. 
But now the face of things was changed : And 
the main intention of fuch afiemblies was to ag- 
grandize the fee cf Rome, and confirm the Pope's 

power 
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power by fubje&ing all claims of whatever kind, letter 
temporal as well as fpiritual, to his fovereign de- XXI. 
termination. This council of Lyons, we are told, ****>T*J 
was very grand as well as numerous, there being 
prefent in iti two Patriarchs, fifteen Cardinals, five 
hundred Bilhops, a thoufand Abbots and Priors, 
befides the Emperor of Greece, the King of 
France, and many other Princes. There was a 
fort of union packed up in it, between the Greek 
and Latin church : But as it flowed entirely from 
political motives, and was artfully managed on 
both fides, it was but of fhort duration. For the 
Greeks, immediately on the breaking up of the 
council, retra&ed all that had been done on their 
fide, and afferted their ancient and original inde- 
pendence. There was a regulation likewife made 
with refpeft to the holders of pluralities, and 
fome reftri&ions laid on the Mendicants or beg- 
ging Friars. But all this came to nothing. For 
the pluralifts made a fhift to evade the council's 
decree, and the mendicants bought off the reftric- 
tions with large fums of mpney paid into the 
Pope's coffers. Indeed this feems to have been 
the principal defign of the meeting, under pre- 
text of raifxng fupplies for the Holy War. For 
the firft fubjed: of difcuflion was, " that all con- 
" feffors fhould urge their penitents to aflift: that 
" bufinefs with their wealth and riches, that everv 
" chriftian, of whatever lex or quality, fhould 
" for fix years contribute a penny to it, under 
" pain of excommunication, and that the tenth 
" of all ecclefiaiticaf benefices in Chriitendom 
" without exception fhould be given to it for the 
" fame fpace." Accordingly the next year the 
Pope lent a nuncio into Scotland to collect thefe . , TT . n 

1 , i r i i i i r • i Scotch I Int. 

tenths, who icttled a table ox taxations upon be- lib. c h. u. 

nefices p- w- 
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letter nefices to ferve for a rule in after times. This 
XXL man's name, it is faid, was Bagixnoct, and front 

^vv him that table of taxations has been called Bagi~ 
mvnts RciL bv which the value of evenr benefice 
was known, and paid for accordingly at the court 
of Rome. But Dr. Nicholfon thinks this is only 
a feigned name, and that Bagimont's Roll among 
us, may be the fame, by a finall variation of 
found, with Ragman 9 s Roll among the EnglHh. 
But whoever was the author of this valuation, 
it continued a Handing impofition upon the na- 
tion as long as the Pope's dominion kept up in 
it, tho' it procured this advantage, under the 
preffure of fuch a burden, that when endeavours 
were ufed, as was often the cafe, to raife the value 
of the church-livings, on purpofe to increafe the 
profits of the court of Rome, appeals were made 
to this roll as a fixed ftandard, and every enlarge- 
ment above it was declared criminal by the laws 
of the land. 

This was among the laft ecclefiaftical tranfac- 
tions of Alexander the third's reign, which foon 
after began to be fadly clouded with domeftic 
misfortunes. By his queen Margaret, daughter to 
Henry the Third of England, he had had two 
fons and a daughter. But firit his Queen died : 
Then his fecond fon David. And not long af- 
ter his eldeft fon Alexander, who had Latelv 
married a daughter of the Earl of Flanders, was 
cut off without iflue in the flower of his age.— 
His daughter Margaret too, whom he had mar- 
ried to the King of Norway's eldeft fon, did not 
long furvive her brothers, and left only one in- 
fant daughter behind her. But this was net the 
worft : The good King himfelf, now the only 

ad. 1286. hope of his once flourifhing family, and but in 

the 
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the prime of life, having with a view to fecure letter 
the fucceflion, married a fecond wife, was, with- XXL 
in a year after, raoft unfortunately killed by a 
fall from his horfe at Kinghorn, in the forty 
fifth year of his age, and thirty feventh of his 
reigns A man no way inferior to the greateft 
of his predeceffors either in public or private life, 
and one whofe untimely death was juft matter of 
univerfal lamentation on a double account ; fince 
it not only deprived the nation of a mod worthy 
and defervedly revered Sovereign, but likewife 
opened a door to thofe terrible calamities which, 
by near forty years continuance, brought it to 
the verv brink of deftru&ion. 

I am, &c. 
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Itar/0 cf Margaret j Grandchild of .Alexander HI. 

Competition for the Crtra:n hetzveen Brace 

and Baiiol Behaviour of the Clergy And 

of the Pope on this Occafion Succcji and 

Reign cf Robert His Death and Cbarcdcr 

Account cf jfohn Scot cfDunfe y and other 

Scottijh Writers And of the Knights Temp* 

lars, and Knights of Alalia. 
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,N the death of Alexander III. Margaret his 
' grand-child, Princefs, and commonly called 
the Maiden of Norway, tho* a mere infant, was 
looked upon as his fucceffor : And fix Regents 
were appointed to aft during her minority, A 
treaty of marriage was alfo concluded between 
the eldeft fon of Edward King of England, and 
the youngs Scottifh Queen, who was now fent 
for, to fill the throne of her beloved grand-fa- 
ther. But being of a delicate conftuution, flie 
A. D.n^. died on her paflage to Scotland; and the ambai- 
fadors had the mortification to bring nothing 

home 
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home but the forrowful tidings. By this fatal letter 
event, the fucceflion to the Scottifh crown was XXII. 
thrown open among a number of competitors, 
the neareft of whom could claim no nearer to 
the late King, than by defcent from his grand- 
uncle, David Earl of Huntingdon, who was young- 
er brother to King William, and died in the year 
1 2 1 9. It was this remotenefs of kin which oc- 
cafioned all the contention : For John Baliol was 
the grand-fon of David's eldeft daughter, and 
Robert Bruce the fon of the fecond. Between 
thefe two noblemen the difpute refted : An4 
there was no precedent in the Scottifh hiftory, 
nor dire&ion in the conftitution, by which fuch 
a difpute could be decided. So by unanimous 
confent of all parties, the decifion was referred 
to the arbitration of Edward I. of England, who 
feeing now a fair opportunity of gratifying his 
ambition by reviving and enforcing the old claim 
of fuperiority or feudal fovereignty over Scot- 
land, gladly undertook the office, and appointed 
a convention of the Scottifh nobility to meet him 
on a certain day at Norham oh the Tweed. Here 
he put them in jnind of his being by right of 
his crown Superior and Lord Paramount of the 
kingdom of Scotland, which right, he faid, he 
was willing to wave for the prefent, and fhould 
aft as an impartial umpire, and common friend 
to all. To this unwelcome hint, Robert Bifhop 
of Glafgow anfwered, that " it was fufficiently 
c< known that Scotland, from the firft foundation 
" of the ftate, had been a free and independent 
" kingdom, fubjeck to no power whatever but to 
" her own Kings, and therefore they hoped that 
" he would proceed in the bufinefs as an equal 
*' and difinterefled arbiter, which they and their 

S f a ■ " pofterity 
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i ettkr " pofterity fliould remember with gratitude." 
XXII. Edward was not pleafed with the freedom of 

patriotic fpeech, but concealed his refentment at 
the time, and went on with the bufinefs : And 
to give the greater colour of equity to his pro- 
cedure, he confulted the mod learned civilian* 
both at home and abroad upon the fubjecL But 
in this he did not act with all the candour that 
was neceflary. For as, by virtue of his truft, he 
had the fole title of propofing the queftion, he 
took care always to clog it with the affertion of 
{lis own fuperiority, without the lead notice of 
that fuperiority having been difowned on the one 
fide, or renounced on the other. Accordingly we 
find the anfwere returned by thefe civilians fo 
hampered by this restricting allegation of Ed- 
ward's, that tho* for the mod part they appear 
in favour of the proximity, which was the Brace's 
plea, yet they all conclude with this conditional 
claufe of the " FiePs following the practice of 
" the fuperior dominion." In confequence of 
this opinion, and after an affected delay of fome 
years, Edward gave fentence in favour of Baliol, 
and appointed him to fucceed to the crown of 
Scotland, and to hold it of him as fupreme Lord. 
Againil this fentence Bruce and his friends re- 
monftrated as vigoroufly as they could, and mat* 
ters were as confufed as ever. But in a ihoxt 
time the vaflal King Baliol, either thro* his own 
weaknefs, or by radon of the divided (late of 
the nation, was forced to yield himfelf up to Ed- 
ward, who fent him prifoner to London, and in 
a little while, at the Pope's intercellion, difmif- 
fed him to France, where he fpent the remainder 
of his days in a private condition. 
k All this time the other competitor Robert 

Bruce 
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Bruce was keeping up his claim the beft way he letter 
could: And upon his death in the year 1295, XXII. 
his fon Robert contended fpr his father's right, 
and afferted his title to the crown, but was pre- 
vented by death likewife, before a favourable op- 
portunity offered. At laft his fon, the brave and 
renowned JRobert Bruce, being jQined by fuch of 
his countrymen as wifhed to refcue the nation 
from that miferable ftate of flavery to which it 
was fubje&ed, and having with undaunted cou- 
rage fought his way thro* innumerable difficulties, 
was folemnly crowned at Scoon, on the twenty 
feventh of March 1 306, with the hearty applaufe 
of the greateft and beft part of the kingdom. 

I fhali not enter into the merits of this impor- 
tant and much agitated controverfy, nor take up- 
on me, after fo many able pens have been employ- 
ed on both fides of it, to determine where the 
right lay. All my defign in offering this fhort 
detail of fuch a critical era in our civil hiftory, 
b to open up, if polfible, fome diftinft view of 
the ftate of the church, which in fuch a long 
trad of contention and debate, could not fail to 
be much perplexed and confufed likewife. Nor 
is it to be expe&ed that the fentiments or con- 
duct of the clergy would be unanimous or uni- 
form on the oocafion. The event was new and 
unprecedented, without any precept in fcripture, 
any example in hiftory, any Canon of the church 
to direS them. Here was no infurreSion againft 
the Sovereign, nor pretenfions to popular autho- 
rity over them, no mention of, becaufe no room • 
for, forfeiture or abdication, or any thing tending 
that way : But the throne fairly empty by a vi- 
fible hand of providence, and two heirs, as may 
be faid, of undetermined titles claiming to fill it: 

The 
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letter The efcates of the kingdom, as they are sow 
XX1L called, both unwilling and incapable to meddle 
in fuch an intricate azair, and the poverta! ar- 
biter, to whom the matter was referred, acting 
in fuch a manner as could neither be thoroughly 
approved nor fucceikhiliy refilled. It was no won- 
der that men, and ccnfcientious men too, ihooid, 
when left to their own opinions, fee things in dif- 
ferent points of view, and think themfelves at li- 
berty, confiitendy enough with character, to ad 
in their feveral ftations according. Hence we 
find fome of our Biihops acknowledging Baliol, 
and even fwearing fealty to Edward : Others of 
them as ftrenuous for Brace's right, and fuffer- 
ing in his caufe. The Bifliop of St. Andrews, 
Frafer, was fo grieved at feeing his country's 
thraldom, that he retired to France, leaving a 
procurator)' with two of his chaplains to fupply 
his abfence in all affairs of eccleliallical co?niz- 
ance, by whofe authority, and under the protec- 
tion of that mirror of true natriorifm the incom- 
parable Wallace, who acted for a while as go- 
vernor of the realm, all the Engliih clerpy widi- 
in the diocefe of St. Andrews were ejected, and 
natives put in their room. His fuccetfor Lam- 
berton was at firft in Edward's good graces, but 
being fufpeded of favouring the- Bruce's caufe, 
he was thrown into priibn, where he lay till Ed- 
ward's death. Robert Wilhart Bilhop 'of Glas- 
gow, for his boid fpeech at Norham, and fteady 
adherence to Bruce, was taken priibner by Ed- 
ward and fern up to London, where he was kept 
in confinement under very hard ufage for many 
years. So was Marcus Bifliop of the Iiles, who 
had been employed in many foreign negotiations, 
ynd been Chancellor of die kingdom, but was 

hated 
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bated by Edward, for his love to his country, and letter 
fidelity to him whom he thought his lawful Prince. XXII. 
On the other hand Bifhop Cheyne of Aberdeen, v *^v^^ 
being connefted with the Cumines, who at that 
time were the moft powerful family in Scotland, 
and' were all enemies to Bruce, was forced to fly 
into England when their affairs turned low, but 
was permitted by Robert Bruce to return, and pof- 
fefe his fee in peace*. Thus Were they divided 
in their fentiments, and no inference with refpeft 
to the merits of the caufe can well be drawn from 
tfceir conduct. 

All this time the Pope was not idle. Applica- 
tions were made to him from both fides, and he 
well knew how to manage all to his own ends. 
The Scots, being grievoufly oppreffed by Edward 
of England, fent deputies to Rome, with inflec- 
tions to fupplicate the Pope for relief, by means 
of his interpofition : In which inftruftions they 
take care to magnify the antiquity of their fettle- 
ment, and earlinefs of their converfion by the ve- 
nerable relics of St. Andrew, by which means 
the church of Scotland, they fay, " became fub- 
44 jeS, without any intermediate metropolitan, to 
44 Peter the Prince of the church, and to blefled" 
44 Andrew his brother." The Pope Boniface 
VIII. took hold of this fupplication, and fent im- 
mediately to Edward, telling him that the fove- 
reignty of Scotland belonged to the church, and 
therefore enjoined him to forbear further pro- 
ceeding againft that people. Our hiftorian Bi- 

* It is reported, that on his return home, and out of joy 
that he was received into the King's favour, he applied all th* 
rents of his fee, which daring his abfence had accrefced to a 
confiderable fura, towards building the {lately bridge over the 
river Doo. (lip. Keith's catalogue, p. 65.} 

. . fliop 
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letter fhop Leflie, to fet off the Pope's authority thd 
i XXII. more, tells us that " Edward, after much damage 
W r v^> " done to us, being prohibited by Pope Boni- 
" face from further diftreffing a natioQ which 
" had never been fubjeft to any foreign King,, 
Hid. b.?i" defifted from his fury." But the Englifti htf- 
v- 96. * torians reprefent the matter otherwife. They tell 
us that both Edward and his nobility were much 
difguft^d at the Pope's meflage, and wrote back 
to him in vindication of Edward's claim, apd to 
befeech his Holinefs not to meddle more in that 
Collier, matter. When thefe letters came to Rome, as 
b. v. p.496. b ear i n g a fl iew f argument in defence of Ed- 
ward's ufurpation, they were anfwered by a long 
confutation, which the Scotichronicon has pre* 
- ferved verbatim, under the title of " The proeds 
" of Baldred Biffet againft the fi&ipns of the 
Scotichron. " King of England." But the Pope being at 
Lx *- c -* 6 - this time entangled in a conteft with the King 
of France, and not willing on that account to dis- 
oblige the King of England alfo, difmifled the 
. Scottifli commiffioners, after a long and expen- 
five ftay at Rome, with great promifes of favour 
when he fhould fee it convenient. However, not- 
withftanding of the Pope's coldnefs, and in fpite 
of all opposition either from foreign force or do- 
meftic treachery, it pleafed heaven at laft to bring 
Robert Bruce, now in the thirty fecond year of 
his age, to the throne of his anceftors. And tho* 
in maintaining his title, for the firft year or two 
he was worfted in feveral Ikirmifhes by the Eng- 
lifh party, and obliged to fly from place to place 
to fave his life, yet by the divine bleffing upon 
his own undaunted fpirit, and the unwearied ftea- 
dinefs of his faithful friends, matters were by de- 
grees brought into fuch an appearance of fettle- 

ment, 
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tnent, that in the year 1 3 1 o, four years after his letter 
coronation, a national council was held at Dun- XXII. 
dee, in which, among other adfcs, King Robert's 
right to the crown is aflerted by all the Bifliops 
and clergy of Scotland. 

Yet the nation was not fully in peace. The v 
Englifh, not willing to part with the poffeffions 
they had lately feized in Scotland, and being fret- 
ted to fee their King's honour thus fullied by 
Robert's fuccefles, were ftill in arms and on the 
watch to difturb his reign, and tumble him, if 
poffible, from the throne. But all their attempts 
and mighty boafts were blown into air by the 
memorable battle of Bannockburn, where upon 
the twenty fifth of June 13 14, Robert Bruce, at 
the head of thirty thoufand men, gave an entire 
defeat to the Englifh army of more than a hund- 
red thoufand, commanded by their King Edward 
II. in perfon, who fhamefiilly fled among the firft, 
and narrowly efcaped falling into the vi&or's 
hands. This decifive blow fecured the indepen- 
dence of Scotland, and fixed the crown without 
any more difpute upon Robert's head. And now 
the face of affairs was changed. The Engliflv 
who fome years before had fcornfiiUy reje&ed the 
Pope's interpofition in behalf of the Scots, were 
now glad to have recourfe to him for themfelves* 
The Pope immediately difpatched a Legate into 
Scotland with orders to the Scots " td defift from 
€C troubling England, till he had heard the quef- 
44 tions in agitation between them, and been in- 
formed of the right which Edward claimed to 
the fuperiority of Scotland." To this Robert 
anfwered, " His Holinefs could not be ignorant 
44 of the ftate of the affair, which had been fully 
44 cleared up by the Scottifh commifSoners at 

T t " Rome 
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letter " Rome fome years before, and might remenw 
XXII. " ber how faucily then the Englifli had refufed 
" all reafonable offers of peace, fo that now when 
it had pleafed heaven to profper the ScottMh 
arms in maintaining their juft liberties, he muft 
be excufed to profecute his advantage, and not 
let the prefent favourable opportunity flip out 
" of his hands." The Legate taking this anfwer 
as an unpardonable infult on his mailer's autho- 
rity, put the kingdom under an interdid, and lb 
departed. 

This is the account which our own hiftorians 
give of this affair. But the Englifh writers pot 
another face on it. They tell us that the Pope 
excommunicated Robert for breaking his oath 
of homage to the King of England, and that in 
a fecond Bull he charged him, among other of* 
fences, with tearing his letters and (hewing dif- 
jefpeft to his nuncios, for which outrages he *- 
gain orders him to be excommunicated forthwith. 
One thing is certain, that neither the King not 
the nation at this time paid any regard to the 
Pope's threats. For the King went on, in his 
Api.i 6, own way, to diftrefs the Englifli : And foon after 
a.d. x3ac. t jj e nobility wrote that famous letter to the Pope 
John XXII. in which they again affert their inde- 
pendence, from the old topic of their antiquity 
and priority of fettlement, when compared with 
the Englifh, and boldly declare their refolution to 
adhere to their lawful King Robert againft all 
opponents, at the fame time begging to be re- 
ftored to his Holinefs's good graces, and promif- 
ing all reafonable obedience to the Apoftolic fee. 
This letter, we are told, was well received, as it 
contained fuch flattering profeflions of refped and 
fubmifiion to Rome, however bravely it declaim- 
ed 
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ed the lead token of fubje&ion to England. But, letter , 
whether owing to the Pope's mediation, or to the XXII. 
turbulent (late of affairs in England on the de« ^^v>fJ 
pofition of Edward II. and fucceffion of his fon, 
fo it was that a peace was made up, and the young 
King of England folemnly and by a formal deed 
renounced the unjuft claim which his father and 
grand-father had ftruggled fo long to fupport. 

Our country now began to feel the blefTings of 
internal peace and order both in church and fiate > 
after forty years of fad tumult and confufion in 
both. But this funfliine did not continue long un- 
clouded. For within two or three years King a-d. 1329, 
Robert died, of a difeafe contratted by the in- 
credible fatigues and bodily hardfhips which he 
underwent in profecution of his title, in the 
fifty fifth year of his age, and twenty third from 
his public coronation, whofe character ArchbU 
fhop Spotfwood has emphatically given in few 
words, that " he was a King of incomparable 
4C wifdom and valour, whofe worth and virtue 
u no pen can exprefs." And indeed his wifdom 
appeared in his very lafl moments, as in other 
inltances of important advice, fo efpecially in 
artfully contriving to fend the brave Douglas 
out of the country, on the honourable employ- 
ment of carrying the King's heart to the Holy 
Land, with a view to prevent any emulation be- 
tween that great man and Sir Thomas Randolph, 
"whom he had appointed regent during his fon's 
•minority. 

There is one thing in our public hiftory con- 
cerning him, which I cannot well account for.— 
He is always, in all catalogues of our Kings, 
called Robert the Firff, and it appears, as ob- 
ferved by an Enelifh writer, frqm one of his pub- Nich. Scots 

r r y Hift. Lib. 
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LF/rrE* lie deeds in which he calls Alexander IIL <c Our 
XXII. « predeceffor laft deceafed," that he did not 
reckon John Baliol among the Kings of Scotland. 
Now it is certain that, upon this principle, his 
grand-father Robert was the immediate heir to 
Alexander, and upon his death his fon Robert, 
this Robert's father, fucceeded to the title. Even 
allowing Baliol to have been King, and, as is 
faid, to have forfeited his title by his ignomini- 
ous fubje&ion to Edward, yet both the elder Ro- 
berts were alive at that time, and the young Ro» 
bert could have no pretenfion to the crown while 
they lived. If it fhall be laid, that none of them 
could affume the title of King till they wore 
crowned, which none of them was but the young 
Robert, this contradicts both prefent law and prc- 
fent ptaclice, which agree that, as the confHtn- 
tion admits of no vacancy of the throne, the li- 
neal heir is King even before coronation ; in 
which cafe this Robert would not be the firft 
but either the third or fecond, of the name. I 
take notice of this, not with a view to difcufe 
the point, which is neither neceflary nor eafy, 
but only to obferve that there may have been 
variations in the conftitution, and may be* pecu- 
liarities in the regal fucceflion which cannot be 
fully explained, nor altogether adjufted to any 
modern form. It has been (aid too, that both the 
grand-father Robert, who was the original com- 
petitor, and his fon Robert, either dropped their 
title, or furrendered it to Edward, for which rea- 
fon it would feem they are excluded from the 
royal lift. But if it was fo, it would appear from 
what followed, that a tacit acquiefcence, or even 
an actual refignation, was not at that time reckon- 
ed fufficient to foreclofe the next heir's right of 

fuo. 
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fucceffion when it opened to him by the common letter 
courfe of nature. I could not omit thefe obvious XXII. 
remarks on this diftinguiflied epocha of our hif- 
tory, which; whether we confider the importance 
of the intricate fcene itfelf, or the ftriking merit 
of the capital aftor in it, I believe no Scotfman 
can even yet look back to, without beftowing 
fome thoughts of admiration upon it. 

In this King's time flouriflied our country-man 
John Scott of Dunfe,* fo famous a fchool-divine, 
and fo renowned for his acutenefs in difputation, 
that the Romifli writers have dignified him with 
the title of Dottor Subtilis, the Subtile Dottor^ and 
the Englilh, on account of his fame, would have 
him, againft all probability, to be a countryman 
of theirs. There had been ( before him feveral 
others of the name of Scott, well known in the 
literary world, efpecially John Scott Erigena in 
the ninth century, and the accurate chronologer 
Marianus Scotus in the twelfth, both of whom 
the Irifh, under pretence of their ifland being in 
thefe days called Scotia, and the people Scots, 
endeavour to rob us of, and challenge as their 
own. But this John Duns Scotus they pretend no 
title to, and leave that honour to be debated 
againft us by the Englifh. Befides him, and 
without any difpute, our country produced a Da- 
vid Scott in the time of our King David, who 
was hiftoriographer to the Emperor Henry V. 
and wrote the hiftory of that Emperor's expedi- 
tion into Italy againft Pope Pafchal : and a Mi- 
chael Scott in the time of Alexander III. a curi- 

* He taught at Oxford, Paris, and Cologne, and it is re* 
ported that at Oxford, thirty thoufand pupils attended his lee* 
tures, 

0U$ 
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rETTFR ous pfeSofopher, 2nd maft expert in the muhe- 
XXIL maticai fdeaces, which in tho& days were look- 
ed noon bv the vulvar to he no better than 000- 
juration and witchcraft, 25 was experienced to ha 
colt by the Engiilh Franciic2n Friar Roger Ba- 
con, who was co-eval with cur Mich^eL 

In this reign too there was a council held at 
Yience in France for fuppmfing the Knights 
Templars. This order of military Monks had 
been iniHtuted about two hundred years before, 
for defending the pilgrims who came to vifit the 
holy places about Jerusalem, and had got bnds 
affigned them by the Pope and Princes for dm 
fervice. But in prccefs of rime they had degene- 
rated into luxurv and debauchery and were now 
fuppreifed by a Bull ex Pope Clement V. with 
this remarkable and extravagant claufe in h, 
" Altho* of right we cannot, vet by the fulnds 
" of our power we dt reprobate and condemn 
" the faid order." At this rate what may no: a 
Pope, indeed what may not any perfon eo : If 
power cf any kind m2y te excrciied in orpcn- 
tion to right, the world niuft be at a mherabis 
pafs, and a robber or murderer may with equal 
continence fav tha?. tho' bv rieht he cannot, vet 
by the miners of his pewtrr, he may take a purt'e 
or cut a threat. This diitinction between right 
and power, which the Pope made ufe of at this 
time, ^nd which has ferved his iuccefifors on ma- 
ny other occalions, he could not fay was de- 
rived to him from St. Peter, neither could he rlead 
any excufe for making ule of it at all. If the 
men wxre reallv ruiitv of the blufohemv, fodemv % 
and other horrible enormities laid to their chcrjie, 
it was rij^ht to condemn them, and aboiifh fuch 
a fraternity. If not, it was the height of injus- 
tice 
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tice in the Pope to countenance the malice of letter 
their enemies, and by fuch an iniquitous fentence „ XXII. 
make way for their deftruction. However, guilty 
or not, they were feized in every place where 
they could be laid hands on, fome of them burnt 
at a flake, the ' order fupprefled, and their large 
poffeffions, which the temporal Princes had their 
eyes upon, given away by the Pope to the Hofpi- 
taiiersj or Knights of Su John, who had begun 
about the fame time, and' for much the fame pur- 
pofe, and who, tho? long a numerous and power- 
ful body, are now reduced to the poor Ifland of 
Malta, from which they have their prefent name 
of Knights of Malta. 

I am, &c« 
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Aceejjtcn of David II. Troubles <f bis Reign 

and State of the Church He dies, ami it 

fucceeded bj bis Nephew Robert EL Scbifm 

in the Papal See Account cf 



His Character and Writing* 



ajx ij:c. A FTER the death of King Robert, David 
^/x bis fon by his fecond wife, fucceeded to 
the throne, and was folemnly crowned at Scooa. 
Tho* but eight years of age, he had been al- 
ready married to the filler of Edward the young 
King of England, but within a few years wa» 
obliged to leave Scotland, and retire with his 
Queen to France : For Edward, fon to John Ba- 
liol, in purfuance of his father's old claim, and 
a flirted, contrary to the ties of hooefty and al- 
liance, by Edward III. of England, had invaded 
the kingdom, and by fome means or other, got 
poffeffion of the greateft part of it. On this, 
began another fcene of diforder and devaftation, 
productive of confequences which almoft equalled 

the 
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the calamities of former times. The nobility took letter 
different fides, and put one another to the fword XXIIL 
without mercy. The churchmen too were again 
divided in their attachments, and the Pope for 
the moft part took care to fide with the victors. 

This contefl however was not of long dura-* 
tion. Edward Baliol had no more of the royal 
fpirit than his father, and the King of England 
his great fupporter, was as ambitious and unge- 
nerous as his predeceflbrs. The entire conquefl 
of Scotland was what he aimed at, and Baliol's 
pretended title was only the inftrument he chofe 
to work with. This in end opened the nation's 
•yes, and united all parties in defence of their 
country and liberties. They faw that Baliol v/as 
only a tool to Englifli ambition, and they could 
Hot but be aware of the confequcnces. So with 
almoft unanimous confent they called home the 
fon and heir of their great deliverer, who landed 
with his Queen at Innerbervy in the year* 1342, 
after an exile of nine years, and was now re- 
ceived with univerfal congratulation. 

Yet this joyful rcftoration did not produce an 
immediate calm. Edward of England llill kept 
up his defign of enflaving Scotland, and being 
now in the height of his glory, had in right of his 
mother, but contrary to the Handing law of re- 
gal fucceffion in France, laid claim alio to that 
kingdom. In profecution of this claim, his ar- 
mies were diftrefling France, and he and his fon 
carrying all before them with fire and fword.— 
This engaged our King in the caufe, both on ac- 
count or the old alliance between Scotland and 
France, and out of particular gratitude to an in- 
jured Monarch, who had fo generoufly entertain- 
ed him in his diitrefc. But in this noble de- 
li u fign 
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£rz be met with. 2 fatal cliiiixinnnfnr : For er- 
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ctr i>cie pan cr r^e icrcctn cr =Le war zr^m ±e 
French, he iu yrsrkfti ct 1 rrcxrior Bu t eg near 
Purr-air, where Lia nicca 122 rzcr-Mi and fr^w-V 

r-^hnr^r?*^'--; WXi T2£**. ~XCgT ? 2212 £2Tm223 

&•■* i-^. Lcrdc c. Here he was »yrs : :yrf ekrcs. years, occ- 
wiihiianciK ct the repealed prupcsals matte by 
his fbbjecb tcr hli reissue : Till ar iai, fay die 
Pope's Tr.ediarir.n, the Kin< ct F-^giard agreed 3> 
take a hundred thodand xnerks ibr hsi rascc, 
bur at the fame time extcrted &on hfsx a on*, 
mile to do what be could to periuade &e Scots 
to acknowledge the Kioz cf England as their 6^ 
perior Lcrd. After this lecocd return, his reign 
was no further diilurbed, bur ccctin&ed qtiiec and 
peir:able till bis death, which h ap pene d in Fe- 
bruary i;rc-i, in the forrr ninth Tear of his 
a?e and fortv fcrtl of his reiem nine of which he 
bad fpent in exile, and eleven in confinement : 
" A man," fays Buchanan, "famoes for erery 
" Ipecies ct virtue, especially for juitice and cle- 
" mencv : and one whole vidtEtudes in life were 
" more owing to misfortune than to want of 
" fought." 

The confufions of the kingdom in his time, 
and the fiuchiating ftate of aSairs under the two 
claimants, furnifh but few materials for our pre* 
fcnt purpofe. At this period the hiftory of the 
Church is very lame and imperfect both at home 
and abroad. Almoft the whole chriflian world 
was involved in troubles and commotions. The 
Turks had now for the firft time broke into Greece 
under Amurath their third Sultan, and grandfon 
to their famous Ottoman, The Eaflern Empire was 
torn by imefiine divifions, and finking apace inter 

thar 
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that miferable fervitude under which it has fo x.vttevl 
long groaned. Germany was all in confufion XXIIL 
about the ele&ion of its Emperors, which had been 
for many years a fource of contention among the 
Princes of the empire, and continued fo till Charles 
IV. eftablifhed fome kind of form and order by 
the publication of his Golden Bull in the year 1356. 
The Popes were bufied in humbling the Italian 
Princes, and the Englifh were ravaging France. 
At home, as I faid, our Bifhops differed in poli- 
ticks, tho* they agreed in doftrine. Some of 
them adhered fteadily to David Bruce, and fuf- 
fered in his caufe : Others followed young Baliol 
till they faw him ferving the Englifh intereft, and 
then left him. The epilcopal fucceffion was {till 
continued : And when a vacancy happened, the 
fee was filled either by the Pope, from the pleni- 
tude of his power which was now in its meridian, 
or by the- election of the chapter, fometimes with, 
and fometimes without the King of England's re- 
commendation. 

After David's return from France, the Bifliops 
feem to have been united in their attachment to 
him, and during the eleven years of his captivity, 
we find no difference of political principles* among 
them. In the negotiations for his liberation they 
all gave their hearty concurrence, and many of 
them were perfonally employed in effecting it* 
There were indeed altercations fometimes about 
their elections between the King and the Pope r 
but they were not carried to fuch heights as had 
been feen in former times. The King was a quiet 
well difpofed man, and it would feem the Popes* 
he had to do with, were more fo than fome of 
theii 4 predeceffors had been. For towards the pay- 
ing of his ranfom the Pope conferred to the cler* 
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letter gy*i giving the tenth of their benefices for three 
XXIII. years. This was certainly a handfome inftance of 
V^ duty and affection to their Sovereign, if it had 
not been clogged with the Pope's permiffion, 
which was unneceffary to be afked, and fuperfluous 
in the giving. For could not the clergy contribute, 
and for fuch a purpofe too, any portion they pleaf- 
ed of their yearly livings which had been beftow. 
ed upon them by their King's progenitors, with* 
out waiting for leave from one, to whom, however 
much they might think, thcmfelves depending on 
him in fpirituals, they furely owed no part of their 
temporal fubfiftence ? But it was by thefe tittle 
instances of generofity on the one fide, where it 
coft nothing, and by repeated conceffions and com- 
pliments on the other for the fake of peace, that 
the Roman Pontiff not only fupported his autho- 
rity, but even enlarged it to that degree, that a 
clergyman could not difpofe of his own monev, 
tho* for the King's fervice, without firfl confuluag 
the Pope about it. 

However the contribution in the prefent cafe 
was both dutiful and feafonablc : And in return 
for this liberality, it was granted either by this 
King or his fucceflor, at the inftance of Bifhop 
Landals of St. Andrews, who had been very active 
in the King's affairs, that the Bifhops fhould be al- 
lowed to difpofe of their private goods by tefta- 
inent, or if they died intellate, that their neareil 
of kin fhould call for and take pofleffion of them ; 
whereas before this, it had been cuftomary for 
the King's officers, on a Bifhop's death, to feize 
all his moveable effects and carry them off to the 
AD- >3J3- King's ufe. In this King's minority the town 
of Aberdeen was burn: by the Englifh, with the 
lodgings of the Canons and the Bifhop's palace,' 
which, 
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•which, it was thought, was the caiife of ttie Bi- letter 
fhop Alexander Kininmont's death. In his time XXIIL 
too John Pilmore Bifhop of Moray finifhed the 
Scotch college at Paris, which had been begun by 
his predeceflor David Murray in the year 1325, 
and was always managed, till the reformation, by 
the authority of the Bifhops of Moray, who, in 
quality of founders and patrons i prefentcd to the 
houfe, and fettled directors and fuperiors in it. 

On the death of David Bruce without iflue, 
the fuoceffion fell to his nephew Robert Stuart, fon 
to Walter great Steward of Scotland, by Marjory 
elded daughter to Robert Bruce by his firft wife. 
This Prince was then in the fifty feventh year of 
jiis age, was the father of a numerous family, and 
had been concerned in the publick management 
both civil and military, before his acceffion to the 
government in his own perfon. He is called 
Robert the fecond, and was the firft of the noble 
family of Stuart who fwayed the Scottifh Sceptre, • 
as derived to him in right of blood from his heroic 
grandfather Robert Bruce, and from him conveyed 
thro 5 eight fucceffive generations of the name to 
James VI. in whofe perfon the two crowns of 
Scotland and England were at iaft happily united* 
The church annals of this Robert's reign, are 
as barren as thofe of his predecefTors. We hear 
of no councils either at home or abroad which re* 
quired the attendance of our Prelates ; fo their 
great employment was to enlarge and adorn their 
cathedrals and palaces, to make charitable dona- 
tions, and when called upon, to manage the affairs 
of ftate in thofe departments to which the King 
appointed them. In thefe, we are told, they be- 
haved with univerfal approbation, and gained the 
love and efteem of both King and fubje& : 

Efpecially 
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urra Fipedally Walter Trail! Bifhop of Sc AndrsTx, 
XHII. of whom, on Lis promotion to that fee while he is 
v ^ vx -' attending Pope Qemenc YIL at Avignon, the Pope 
gave thU character ; " this nun deterredi bens' 
to be Pope than Bifhop ; the place u better pro- 
vided than the perfon." 

ThU Clement u looked upon by the prefect 
Romanics to have been but an Antipopg, fa up 
by a party in the conclave in oppofmon to Urban 
VI. from whom the church of Rome reckons 
the fucceffioB. This was the beginning of that 
long fchifm which made fnch a noife in the church, 
and had its foundation entirely in wordly conudera- 
tions. Pope Clement V. many years before this, 
being at variance with the Emperor, and not able 
to carry his point againft him, retired for protec- 
tion to the King of France, Philip the Fair, and 
got a refidence from him in the city of Avignon 
where he fixed the papal chair, and where it con- 
tinued for upwards of feventy years, thro' fix 
undiiputedfucceflioiLs. But now on the death of 
Gregory XI. in the year 1 378, the Italian Car- 
dinals, who had long grudged the diminution of 
their anttent fplendor by the removal of the Pope's 
court, chofc Urban on condition of his bringing 
back the court to Rome, which he accordingly 
did. On the other hand, the French party of 
the Cardinals, with the fame views of honour and 
intereft, gave their voices for Clement, who con- 
tinued (till at Avignon, and thundered out his 
Bulls againft Urban, who paid him back in his 
own coin. The church of England acknowledged 
Urban, and our church it feems owned his com- 
petitor. The effects of this competition we fhali 
have occafion to coufider afterwards. 

During the whole of this King's reign there was 
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ftill a fort of war kept up between the Scots and letter. 
Engliih, with various fuccefs. The King himfelf XXIII. 
could not appear in the field on account of his 
age, but he was ferved by brave and prudent of- 
ficers. In the Church all was quiet and peace- 
able, except what difturbances were for fome 
time railed by the King's third fon Alexander, 
commonly called the Welf of Badenach, who ha- 
rafled the churchmen in the northern parts, and 
particularly threatened to murder the worthy Bi- 
fliop Cuningham of Aberdeen : But by the Bi- 
ihop's wife management, and the interpofition of 
the King's authority, the attempt was fruftrated, 
and Alexander reftrained from further opportuni- 
ties of mifchief. 

In England the affairs of the church were in 
a greater ferment : For now the tenets of the fa- 
mous John Wickliff began to make a noife. This 
man was re&or of Lutterworth in the diocefe of 
Lincoln, and maintained, " That the Pope was not 
44 the head of the church : That the Eucharift af- 
44 ter confecration was not the true body of Chrift, 
44 but only an emblem or fign of it : That the 
44 gofpel is a fufficient rule of life to every chrif- 
44 tian, and therefore every fupplemental inftitu- 
44 tion of Monkery and the like is entirely fuper- 
44 fluous : That the Pope and other Prelates ought 
44 not to exercife corporal difpline upon offenders : 
44 And that churchmen might be difpofleffed of 
44 their revenues in cafe of misbehaviour." Thefe 
pofitions, fo contrary to the current doftrine of the 
times, and fo dangerous to the papal power, foon 
alarmed the then Pope Gregory XL who imme- 
diately difpatched an order to the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury to apprehend Wickliff and bring him 
to punifhment for fuch bold affertions. But 

Wick- 
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tnTEa Wickliir was fupported by fome perfbcs of power 
XXHL and iniiuence, efpecially by the Duke of Lancaster, 
■* King Richard's uncle, and notwithstanding of the 
frequent fvnods convened againit him, where be 
qualified and explained the proportions, but never 
absolutely retnded them, he continued many 
years in lull pcfTeflion of hia office and living. 
Yea, which is indeed worthy of notice, his n> 
monftrances againft the church of that age, did 
not carry him fo far as to quit her communion ; 
For as he was faying mats in his pariih church 
upon Innocent's day, he was feized with a fit 
of the palfy, which cut him off a few days af- 
ter. He was a man of untainted character and 
ftrict regularity of life, and however difpleafing in 
his doctrine, was unexceptionable in his moral.-. 
Even his great adverfary Waldenfis, Prior Gene- 
ral of the Carmelites in England, who wrote on 
purpofe againft him, and has represented his tenets 
in theblackelt light he could, yet acknowledges his 
vail capacity and deep penetration. His enemies 
have attemped to charge him with having foment- 
ed the popular infurrections of thofe davs, which 
gave the government fo much uneafinefs, and cell 
Simon Sudbury, Archbifhop of Canterbury his 
life. But, befides that none of the principal 
leaders in thefe commotions, either in their public 
declarations while fuccefsful, or at their trials 
after all was over, ever mention Wickliff as be- 
ing any way aiding or alliiting to them, it is a 
ftrong prefumption in his favour, that his great 
fiipporter the old Duke of Lancailer was a particu- 
lar object of the rebels fury, andifhe had come into 
their hands, would have fallen a facrifice to their 
refentment. Wickliff wrote a great many book*, 
and among other performances, traidUtcd the 
Bible 
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Bible into Englifh, for which the writers of thofe lettfr 
days are highly difpleafed with him. He had fe- XXIIL 
veral adherents in his life, and a number of fol- 
lowers after his death, who added to his doc- 
trines, and by thefe corrupt additions brought that 
difrepute upon them, which they have fo general- 
ly lien under ever fince. We (hall foon hear more 
of this man: But I have taken this notice of him 
now, becaufe he was cotemporary with our 
King Robert II. and tho 5 not belonging to our 
church, came in procefs of time to be much 
fpoken of in it, upon many interefting accounts* 

I am, &c. 
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bert HI. Rxdutkm in Eng land Cvdjd 

cf the Pope an this Occa/zan ^j;ict State sf 

Things in Scotlan d Character and Death af 
RsiertUL 



A.1X 1350; A ITER a rei^n of nineteen Tears, Robert VL 
^jL died, zrA has met ^iA ^ € uniTcrfel ap- 
probation of all our hiftorians, for his caSt ad» 
minifiration cf juilice, and fettling the govern- 
ment, by rules of the moil confumm&te equirr and 
prudence. He was fucceeded by his eldeA fon 
John, who difliking that name, perhaps on ac- 
count of the bad fortune that had attended John 
of England, and John Baliol in Scotland, chofe 
rather to be called by his father's, as more au- 
fpicious, and (lands in the lift of our Kings by 
the name of Robert the Third. This is he, 
whom Buchanan, and his modern followers, who 
bear no good will to the Stuart family, copying 
after the incorrect account of former writers, have 
thought proper to ftigmatize as a baftard. For 

they 
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they tell us that his father, when but a young lettfh 
man, in his uncle David Bruce's time, kept a XXIV. 
•concubine Elizabeth Mure, by whom he had three 
ions, this John, Robert, and Alexander : That he 
afterwards married Eupham daughter to the Eari 
of Ro&, by whom hf had two fons, Walter and 
David : And that when he came to the crown, 
on Queen Eupham's death foon after, he formal- 
ly married his pld concubine, with a view to le- 
gitimate his iflue by her, and bring them into 
the fucceflion. But this confufed and fcandalou& 
ftory has been folidly confuted of late, by a num- 
ber of able writers, from this, among many other 
conclufive arguments, that in David Bruce's time, 
this John is frequently in public deeds design- 
ed " eldeft fon ard heir to Robert the Great 
*' Steward of Scotland," and in that chara&er, as 
heir to the apparent heir of the kingdom, (lands 
at the head of the hoftages fent into England in 
the year 1357, for the redemption of the King; 
At that time therefore he was publicly acknow-' 
ledged as a lawful eldeft fon, and now, as a law- 
ful eldeft fon, upon his father's death, he obtain- 
ed the crown by hereditary right. 

But here it may be proper to take notice that, 
while in Scotland the fon was peaceably amend- 
ing the father's throne, without any contention, 
England was laying fchemes for tumbling the li- 
neal heir from the throne which he had been 
twenty two years in pofleflion of, and filling it 
with an ufurping collateral. For in this King 
Robert's reign, the unfortunate Richard II. fon 
and heir to the great favourite of the Englifh na- 
tion, the Black Prince, was dethroned and bafely 
murdered by the ambition of his coufin the Duke 
of Lancafter, who feized the crown and wore it 

X x z by 
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l*ttts bv the name cf Henry IV. Th£? r man ual re- 
XXIV. Totadoc was pr^ncrpa "t e&csd bv die imered 
^OTV/ and intrigues of Aruzidet Archbi&rp .cf Cantff- 
fctiry, who had been cccrided of high treaioa 
and baziihed c.rr cf the kingdom a tew yon 
tefcre. In thij exile he was ftpported by the Ro- 
man Pope BciJface IX. who bences ether prefer- 
nent*, prcmcced h?m as ts are toid to the fee cf 
Ce&cr, Sr. Andrews in Scotland : Which, if net a nrif- 
t.fi- p-fcs ^^ ^ |k e hiircriaxu was a cioft ^atiiaail izruv 
;nce in the Pope: Fcr ar this time the ieeva 
r.iied with the worthy Buhop Traill, who furmed 
the Engliih revolution feme Tears. 

But this is cor the only inftanrc of the Pope'* 
forwardnefs in conroiimendng his favourites with 
rain titles. Fcr about eleven Tears be fo re this* 
on Nevil Archbiihop of York being found guilty 
cf treafon and obliged to fiv fcr his life, Pope 
Urb^n VI. gave him the Bilhoprick of St. An- 
drews to hippo rt hi in in his baniihnient. Bat, a 
Mr. Collier tells the itary, the Scags being in 
the intereft cf Clement, Urban's competitor, would 
not receive Ncvil, but adhered to Biihop Traill 
whom Clement had preferred. Now, if thefe two 
flories be true, which they may be, tho* our own 
it liters take no notice of them* it would feemthat 
the Pope? at Rome did not acknowledge the va- 
lidity of Biflicp Traill's ordination by the Pope at 
Avignon, and likewife that our national church 
thought herfeif at liberty, when there was a com- 
petition for the papacy, to determine for herfeif 
which of the competitors to acknowledge. Per- 
haps the truth is, that the Popes did not much 
ftudy what was regular in thefe cafes, but without 
re^^rd to Canons or order, feized every opportu- 
nity cf exertir-g their paramount power, to grati- 
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<y their friends, or pleafe the prevailing party. — lette*. 
An inilance of which we have in this very affair XXIV. 
*>f Arundel. For tho% by bellowing on him the v >vv 
fee of St. Andrews, it would appear that the Pope 
thought him ill-ufed by King Richard ; yet on 
Richard's writing a (harp letter of expoftulation 
and complaint, he promoted Roger Walden to the 
fee of Canterbury, who accordingly was inflalled, 
cmd performed all the Archiepifcopai fim&ions, by 
holding fynods, and making provincial conftitu- 
tions. But no fooner was the tide turned againfl: 
Richard, and Arundel returned to England in 
triumph on Henry's fuccefsful ufurpation, but the 
fame Pope difcharges Arundel from any engage- 
ment to St. Andrews, revokes Walden's Bull of 
promotion, and reftores Arundel to his old fee. 
And thus, fays my author, " by the prevaricsu 
? c tions of the court of Rome, which moved with 
<4 the revolutions in the ftate, Arundel both loft 
* 4 and recovered his Archbilhoprick."* Collier, 

* b.Tii.p.6c9 

* Another fpeciraen of the Pope's readinefs to comply with 
the times, we have in his behaviotir to Thomas Merks Bifhop of 
Carlifle, the only one of all the Englifh Bifhops who made any 
appearance in defence of his injured Sovereign. This man, 
when the queftion was put in the Houfe of Peers how to dif- 
pofe of Richard's perfon, had the courage to make a fpeech a- 
gainft the illegality and iniquity of fuch proceedings : Which 
jpeech Mr. Collier has preferved to us, and which, for the 
warmnefs of affe&on, and ftrength of argument contained in 
it, will carry down the fpeaker's memory to pofterity with ve- 
neration. For this fpeech the honeft Bifhop was immediately 
arretted and committed to prifon, from whence being fet at li- 
berty, and joining in an unfuccefsful attempt to fave Richard's 
life, he was tried for it, and found guilty. However Henry, 
out of regard to either his character or conftancy, (pared his 
life, and the Pope, to eafe Henry of fuch an uncomplying 
chu- ooman, forced him to quit the fee of Carlifle, and accept 
of the Bifhoprick of Samo in the Ifland of Cephalonia. But 

Per- 
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Perhaps it may be thought that the Pope no 
doubt had a particular reaibn for his uokiiidneff to 
Richard and his adherents. In the fixteemh year 
of Richard II. an ad had palled extending ^ 
as well as confirming, the ftatue of pritmmmrt of 
the twenty feventh of Edward HL which was fuch 
a check on the pretentions of the Popes as they 
would be fure to feek revenge for, however fooa 
they had it in their power. But Edward IIL was 
too high-fpirited a Prince to meddle with. His 
grandfon Richard, being but twelve years of age 
when he came to the throne, befides his not in- 
heriting the magnanimity of either his father or 
grandfather, was continually diilurbed in his go* 
vernment either by popular infurredions, or the 
ambition of his numerous relations : So was an 
eafier fubjed to contend with, when a conveni- 
ent opportunity offered : And the Pope would 
be ready enough to catch at every thing be could 
make a handle of to gratify his refentment. k 
may therefore be reafonably preiumed that Rich- 
ard's oppofition to the Papal encroachments con- 
tributed as much to his misfortunes, as his con- 
fin's ambition, which without Arundel's afCflancc, 
and the Pope's countenance, would not in all 
probability have been fo fuccefcful as it was.* 

the good man died in a roort time, probably from grief and ffi- 
ufage, and fo efcaped the rigours of the revolution. From this 
piece of Engliih hiiiory we may obferve how careful the Ro- 
man Pontiffs were to improve every occurrence to their temporal 
advantage, whatever mould become of the fjnritual iocerefts of 
the church, or the moral concerns of truth and cquitv. 

* This may be thought an ill-natured reflection on the Pope's 
character : But his glaring partiality to Arundel who was Rich- 
ard's bitter enemy, and his careJeiTnefs about the BiJhop of Car- 
lifb v/ho was his only friend, give too much foundation far ft, 

In 
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In our nation, all this time matters were going letter 
on in a finooth uniform way both in church and XXIV, 
ftate. Our clergy indeed owned the fucceffion 
of the French ropes, as they were called : But 
that they might not be too much embroiled in 
the confequertces of the fchifm while it lafied, 
they had recourfe to the privilege formerly grant- 
ed them by a Papal Ball, of chufing a Confervator 
Cleriy which was now confirmed and enforced 
by an aft of the civil power, to be feen among 
the ftatutes of Robert III. As to ftate-affairs it is 
worthy of observation, that while in England from 
William the Norman's time, there had been fre- 
quent changes and interruptions in the lineal 
courfe, by the acceffion of Henry I. againft his 
elder brother Robert, the ufurpation of Stephen 
from Henry's daughter Maud, the fucceffion of 
John in prejudice of his nephew Arthur, the 
forced refignation of Edward II. to his fon Ed- 
ward III. and now the depofing of Richard II. 
to make room for the Duke of Lancafter who was 
not the lineal heir (in all which cafes the Bifhops 
had gone backward and forward, and the Popes 
had been ftill on the prevailing fide,) our nation 
had hitherto feen no fuch changes, nor under- 
gone fuch difagreeable convulfions. For, except- 
ing the difpute between Bruce and Baliot which, 
from the unprecedented nature of it, was an intri- 
cate point of law, and made more fo by the in- 
juftice and ambition of the three Edwards of 
England, from the time of Malcolm Canmore, 

* 

as fuch a behaviour cannot well be accounted for, vrthotft fup- 
pofing forae plot of importance to be carrying on all the time. 
Whether the Englifh hiftory in after ages has produced any pa* 
rallel to this revolution, may be left to ever/ reader to determine 
for hirafelf; as either candour or prejudice may be predominant. 

which 
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lettfh which coincided with the Norman iEra, the 
XXIV. next heir to the Scotifh crown had peaceably 
and regularly, whether in or out of minority, 
afcended the throne of his anceftors, without 
any ri\ Aiklp from the ncbility on the one fide, or 
much confuucn to the churchmen on the other. 
The quiet reign of tins fecond Scotdfh King 
of the Stuart family, affords not many memo- 
rable incidents in the hiftcry of our church. 
Every thing in it, as well as in the (late, feexm 
to have been managed equitably and orderly, to 
the mutual fatisfaaion of both king and people. 
At lad the good old King was brought to great 
trouble by a fcene of family diflrefs, which, it is 
laid, haftened him to the grave. His eldeit foa 
David, it feems, was a wild ungovernable youth: 
And his father having committed the management 
of him to his brother the Duke of Albany, whom 
he had made governor of the kingdom, the on* 
happy Prince was (hut up in the caftle of Falk- 
land, where in a fliort time he was ftarved to 
death. His father, en hearing this melancholy 
news, and fearing the worft for his next and noxr 
only fon James, took the refolution to fend him 
to France for his fafety. But the fliip being by 
ftrefs of weather driven upon the Englifh coaft, 
or, as fome fay, putting in defignedly to relieve 
the Prince from a fevere fit of fca-ficknefs, he 
was detained with all his retinue, and fent up to 
London to the then King Henry IV, whd linge- 
rie rou fly kept him prifoner, notwithftanding of a 
moft moving letter which King Robert had writ- 
ten with his own hand tQ Henry, and fent along 
with the Prince, in cafe of any fuch accident 
happening. This was a moft fhameful aft of 
barbarity, and fuch an open violation of all the 

priu- 
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principles of humanity and companion, as the letter 
Englifh hiftorians themfelves do not take upon XXIV, 
them fully to vindicate. 

It is but a poor apology which is generally of- 
fered for Henry's condud, that James got a gen- 
teel and princely education in England, and 
thereby imbibed all thofe noble qualities which 
made his reign afterwards fo confpicuous. For 
all thofe improvements might have been as much 
owing to his own natural capacity, as to the care 
which the Englifh beftowed upon him. The 
good eflfe&s of a foreign education he might have 
obtained, as well at his liberty in France, as un- 
der reftraint in England ; unlefs it (hall be faid, 
that the bed way to educate a King is to make 
him a prifoner. Be in this what may, it was a 
bafe unworthy a&ion, and proved fatal to the 
good old King his father. For being told of it 
at fupper, he tainted, and died of grief the third 
day after, at his palace of Rothfay in Bute, in the 
year 1406, having reigned fixteen years : A man 
who, however unfit he is commonly reprefented 
to have been for kingly government, is univerfally 
commended for piety towards God, for charity 
to the poor, for ftrid honefty in all his dealings, 
in a word, for every virtue that adbrns private life. 
And even the opimon of his unfitnefs for govern- 
ment, which all our hiftorians agree in, feems 
to have been taken up without fufficient ground* 
His committing fo great a (hare of the management 
of affairs to his brother the Duke of Albany, was 
only continuing him in thetruft and office to which 
their father had promoted him, and may be as juft- 
ly fuppofed a Angular inftance of confidence in a 
brother, and reverence to a father's memory, as 

Yy cf 
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lettpr of indolence and want of capacity in himfelf.* I 
XXIV. Q n t h e w hole, I fee no realbn why this unhappy 
Monarch, who has been unjuftly branded with 
the illegitimacy of his birth, fhould likewife be 
fpoken of in fuch a contemptible way by writers 
of all denominations, as being in John Major's 
(tile, " bonus vir, fed parum bonus Rex, a good 
" man, but not a good King," or as Buchanan 
cc defcribes him, " rather without any vice than 
" Uluftrious for any virtue ;" tho* they all agree 
that he was remarkable for the mod unblemished 
regularity of life, and for ftatelineis of perfon in* 
ferior to none of his time* 

I am &c. 



* An Engliih writer prefents as with an anecdote of tha 
^J'^J* King, which he had met with in a mandcript colic&oii of 
P- *S4* US* P 06 ™ * n an Englifh gentleman's library, and which if genuine, 
difplays his character, eren for martial brarery, in a more adna- 
tageons light than our profefled hiilorians bare drawn it in. It 
is from a manufciipt account written by a Dean David SceiU, of 
Robert the third's cocteft with Henry the fourth of Ecglacd, 
about the old demand of homage, in which alter the ufual boafe 
of Brutus on the one fide, and Scota on the other, Robert prepofcs 
to decide the contrcrerfy by fixty againit fixty of the royal blood 
of both kingdoms, forty againft forty, twenty againft twenty, "or 
if Henry approves it, that the two Kings themfelres may end it 
by (ingle combat." This (hews what opinion this writer, who 
by his language fcems to hare been a cotemporary, entertained 
of King Robert's courage, and the more fo, as at the time of this 
challenge Robert was above fixty years of age, and Henry below 
forty. 
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Regency of the Duke of Albany Burning, of He- 
retics begun The Practice brought from Eng- 
land into Scotland— —Continuance of the Papal 
Scbifm——47niver/ity of St. Andrews founded by 
Bijhop Wardlaw Council of Conjlance con- 
demns John Hufs Takes the Eucharijlic Cup 

from the Laity Depofes the three rival Popes 9 

and elefls another The Scottijh Church at 

lajl acknowledges the new Pope— And holds a 

national Council by her own Authority. 



ON the death of Robert III. and captivity of A.D/14^6. 
James his fon and fucceflor, the adminiftra- 
tion of affairs was continued with the Duke of 
Albany, till means fhould be taken for the young 
King's releafe, which tho* often attempted, in the 
way of negotiation, was not effe&ed till eighteen 
years after. In the fecond year of the Duke, of Al- 
bany's government, our hiftories prefent us with 
a new mode of ecclefiaftical cenfure, which be- 
gan now to be much practifed, as an effectual 

Yy 2 me- 
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u&&* coeemr to the received ooarma ct thde 
finer*, and «Lii pai^i the chardi there V^i ok- 
en to r.Ii^ce him, and flop the prDcrsk of k£s 
opKiiTTi*. Yet tiei opc^ioni ipreii, ^"A i& 
ciicip ^ carried than iato other coeaEiies* Ac- 
cordingly they were about this troy brct^ht haa 
Soxland by cue cf his fchciarL, Jcaa or Jaaes 
. ReiDy an En^iiih Pridt, who, &ts hit author, 
wai reckoned a famous preacher bx the fiw^ 
people, but interipericd many dangerous cnocis- 
fioai in his diicouncs, especially cheie two capi- 
tal one:, " That the Pope ii not in fact Quiffs 
44 vicar ; and that none can be Chrift's vicar if be 
" be a wicked man." Fcr this unpardonable 
boldnefs he was fuminoned before Mr. Lanrecce 
Lindores, the appointed inquiLtor of herefv, and 
being convicted, was given over to th^ fecuhr 
arm, and publicly burnt at a (lake. Let us fee 
how the hiitorian, who was cotemporarv with 
Refby, argues againft thefe pofitions, ** What, he 
" fay*, can be more heretical than to lay that the 
" Pope is not Chriit's vicar, as it is clear and 
" certain that forae one muft in feck be fo, other- 
" wife the church would want a minifterial head: 
" But fuch an one is the Pope : ergo, by conver- 
" fion, the Pope is in fad ChriiVs vicar." This 
is the Abbot's fyllogifin, of which the leaft fmat- 
tcrer in logic cannot but fee the fallacy, both in 
the matter and manner of it. However, weak 
as it was in itfelf, yet when backed with fire and 
* a KK ot > as at ^is time it began to be, it was un- 
anlwerable, and poor Refby fuffered under it. 
This and another iaftaace of the fame kind He 

heat- 
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heavy on the memory of the then Bifhop of St. lihtkr 
Andrews, Henry Wardlaw, who, Spotfwood fays, XXV. 
was othetwife a praife-worthy man, but by his 
office, had a principal hand in this fentence. No 
doubt the Romanifts, who glory in thefe fiery ar- 
guments, will add this to his other meritorious 
actions, and applaud him for it. But whatever 
praife be due to it, he was not the firft who in- 
troduced the praftice into Britain, having only 
followed the example fet him in England. For 
feven years before this, one William Sawtry, ano- 
ther fcholar of WicklifPs and a Prieft too, was 
brought before Arundel of Canterbury for being 
a Lollard, which was the ignominious nickname 
now given to thefe people, and being by him con- 
demned, was delivered over and burnt. This man, 
as far as appears, was the firft who ever fuffered 
in England in this fev^re manner for what was 
called Herefy. But their new King Henry, to in- 
gratiate himfelf with the clergy, had, immediately 
upon his feizing the crown, pafled a 'burning ait 
againft the Loiiards ; and hence it has been, not 
improperly, obferved that the praftice of burning 
heretics was firft made law of in England by a 
bloody ufurper. To evade the fatyrical force of 
this obfervation, it is pled that burning had always 
been the punishment of Herefy by the Common 
law. But in return to this evafion, two queftions 
occur, i. When began the cuftom of capitally 
puniihing heretics in any manner ? It could not 
be a primitive cuftom, before chriftians had the 
countenance 6f the temporal judges ; arid even af- 
ter they got this countenance, we are fure the 
moft rcfpettable names in the church did not 
approve it. The well known ftory of St. Am- 
brofe of Milan and Martin of Tours refufing to 

com- 
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law tc proceed to erfrarion ; and 
crer, read of any ciimLu l escaping 
reccmmendatkxi, which would 
the cafe fctnedmes, as has been 
poral judkarirres, if it were 2 m\ 9 fit**- * dure 
in the der^r, and not a matter of mere, end 
formality. Bat 2. granting that heredes, 2s tod?, 
ought to be capitally puniined, it nszacss to be 
aiked, When or whence the barbarous practice of 
burring them began, or in other words, from 
what iource that practice, which I take to be the 
foundation of what is called common law, was 
derived r And this queftion naturally oners s> 
cur view, by way of anfwer, the example of die 
old heathen persecutors, who among oJier C12- 
bolical inventions of crueitv, brought in this atfo 
of burning, to give them an opportunity of fear- 
ing their eyes with the torments of the christian 
heretics (as they reckoned them) of thofe days. — 
So if the modern Roman church fhail think fit 
to build on the model of the old Roman (late, 
and they have nothing elfe to build upon for 
their burning people by common law, it is but 
fair to let them enjoy all the glory that the imi- 
tation ol luch a pattern deferves. 
If it was common law before, it became now 
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ftatute law,' at leaft in England ; and what in letter 
former times the fecular judges might comply XXV. 
with or not, as precedent directed, was now bound 
down upon them by exprefs ftatute. But this 
was not the only ftretch of extraordinary power 
in this Englifh King. For as with the one hand 
he held out this terrible aft, to gratify the paf- 
fions of fome churchmen, fo with the other he 
bore heavy on the pretended privileges of the 
whole order. In the fixth year of his reign, the 
Archbifhop Scroop of York joined with fome of 
the nobility in a combination againft Henry, un- 
der pretext of his having broke the oath which 
he had fworn to the Archbifhop, not to do any 
thing againft King Richard, and at the fame time 
with a view to reftore the right line of the elder 
branch of the royal family. But the Archbifhop 
being betrayed and arretted by the Earl of Weft- 
morland, was condemned by Henry's pofitive or- 
der, and beheaded the next day, " the firft Eng- 
lifh Bifhop, fays Mr. Collier, who had ever fuf- 
fered by a fentence of the King's judges."-— 
And thus as Henry was the firft who had the ho- 
nour of bringing heretics to the ftake by law, 
fo he was the firft who had the courage to bring 
an Archbifhop, and him too a man of noble birth 
and unblemifhed reputation, to the fcafFold by his 
own arbitrary command, without trial by his peers, 
or any other formality of law whatever. 

That fuch doftrines fhould have now prevailed 
in the church, and fuch liberties have been taken 
by the ftate, as had been unknown in fome of 
the paft ages, can be accounted for no other 
way, but by attributing it to the fchifm which 
had been fo long kept up in the Romilh church ; 
two Popes, and fometimes three, warring againft 

one 
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letter one another, and each of them difanulling his com* 
XXV. peti tor's ordinances by oppofite bulls and coun- 
ter-fulminations. This it was that gave them 
work enough to defend themfelves ; fo thai 
whereas, when there was but one Pope peacea- 
bly fettled in the chair at Rome, he had leifure 
to look about him, and to lay his rod of com- 
mand with all it's weight upon any Prince or 
Prelate whom he thought too refra&ory, thefe 
rival Popes durft not meddle fo far, even within 
what was called their own obedience, for fear 
of offending the vaffals, whom they held now 
only by courtefy, and provoking them to go over 
to the oppofite party. And amidft fuch indecent 
brawling and continued competitions for Head- 
Jhip, it was not to be wondered at, if fome of 
the clergy, who had not much to lofe, and con- 
fequently had more courage than caution, fhould 
fpeak out, what others perhaps thought, that 
fuch oppofite pretenders could not both of them 
be Heads of the church and vicars of Chrift upon 
earth. From which well founded argument they 
might proceed to another rational enough con- 
clufion, that under the rifk of fuch uncertainty 
there feemed to be no neceflity for any head 
of the church at all but Chrift himfelf, nor for 
any one Bifliop to be his vicar upon earth, more 
than another, and that therefore no Bifliop, not 
even he of Rome, who had confined the once 
common designation of Pope to himfelf, had a 
divine right to that exclufive title. 

It would feem that the Cardinals, who had 
been long in poffeffion of the privilege of chuf- 
ing the Pope, had feen the bad confequences 
both in temporals and fpirituals of this unnatural 
divifion. For on the death- of Innocent VII. 
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feveral of them entered into an agreement, and lette* 
fwore to it, that if any of themfelves fhould be XXV. 
chofen, or on whomsoever the ele&ion fhould 
fall, he fhould renounce the Papacy in cafe the 
Antipope did the fame, that "upon fuch renun- 
ciation the Cardinals on both fides might join 
together, and proceed to a fingle ele&ion. 
Upon this they elected Angelo Corario Cardinal 
of St. Mark, who immediately took the name of 
Gregory XII. and entered into the engagement 
and oath above mentioned. But this healing 
overture availed nothing : For neither Gregory 
nor his rival Benedict would yield, but went on 
with their hoftrlities as fiercely as ever. In this 
contention England fided with Gregory, Scot- 
land with Benedict, and France flood neuter. 
So the Cardinals thought proper to call a fort 
of General Council, which was held in the year 
1409 at Pifa in Italy, where afTembled twenty 
two Cardinals, four Patriarchs, twelve Archbi- 
fliops prefent, and fourteen Proxies, eighty Bi- 
fhops in peribn, befides Proxies, eighty icven 
Abbots, with the Embaffadors of Princes, and 
deputies from the moft celebrated univerfities 
and cathedral churches. Here, after many feffi- 
ons about the bufinefs, the council depofeci both 
Gregory and Benedict, as notorious incorrigible 
fchifmatics and heretics, and guilty of plain 
perjury; Then the Cardinals prefent unanimous- 
ly eleSed the Cardinal of Milan, who took the 
name of Alexander V. prefided in the council, 
and incorporated the two divifions of Cardinals 
into one college. Yet this judicial decifion, in- 
ftead of mending matters, made them much worie. 
For now in place of two, there were three con- 
tending Popes, all of them equally fierce and 
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rrTTFR tenacious, and neither of them in the lead in- 
XXV. clined to put an end to the rupture, or do any 

^^Y^J thing towards public' peace. However the new 
Pope Alexander did not long enjoy his contefted 
dignity: For he died the next year, and his 
chair was immediately filled with Balthazar Coda 
who took the name of John XXIII. So the cor- 
fufion continued, and the church was at a loft 
to know, to which of the three (he owed obedi- 
ence. 

While thus the outward face of the church 
was deformed by thefe divifions, and the mem- 
bers diftrefled, and, as it were, torn afunder by 
three contending heads, our church had the 
happinefs of feeing encouragement given at 
home to learning and the liberal fciences. For 
In the year 141 2 Bifhop Wardlaw founded the 
univerfity of St. Andrews, upon the model of 
that of Paris, and brought to it from all part* 
of the kingdom, Profeffors of the feveral branches 
of theology, philofophy, logic and rhetoric, who 
at firft had no falaries, but willingly employed 
their labours gratis to ^promote fuch a ufeful 
defign. And here I cannot but join with John 

j*>. Major, Major in being furprized at the inattention of 

L. 6. c jo. our Scottifh Prelates, who had never thought of 
fuch an undertaking before. Our country had 
not been deftitute of capable men ; and other 
jiations had been the better of them. But the 
misfortunes of the times, and the impofitions 
of the Popes had, it feems, fo harafled our 
country in former ages, that the Bifhops had 
not leifure to form fuch beneficial plans. In- 
deed their neceflary attendance on the publick 
fervice, and their forced obedience to the re- 
peated, and oft times contradi&ory, mandates 

of 
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of the court of Rome, engroffed v the mod of letter 
their attention, and prevented their turning their XXV. 
thoughts to their own national and more im- 
mediate concerns. However this was a laudable 
beginning, and Bifhop Wardlaw has the honour 
of paving the way for fubfequent foundations 
of the like kind. 

All this time the Papal Schifm continued. 
The council of Pifa had indeed depofed Benedict 
and Gregory : But they both denied the depos- 
ing power ; and how was the queftion to be 
decided ? The court of Rome to this day re- 
jects that do&rine, and will not alloyr that even 
a general council can depofe the Pope. And 
upon the general principles of their church, 
they feem to argue right. For how can a body 
cut off its head and let up another ? Gregory 
XII. they mud own, had been regulaHy chofen, 
and tho* the council of Pifa had charged him 
with falfifying his oath by not renouncing the 
papacy, yet he could plead that his oath was 
only conditional, in cafe of Bencdi&'s doing 
fo too, and confequently not binding when 
that condition was not fulfilled. Thus each of 
the three had Something to fay, if not for 
themfelves, yet againft their competitors. John 
kept his court at Rome, Gregory at Rimini, 
and Benedid at Avignon, which Clement VI. 
had bought from the King of France for his 
fucceffors ufe. 

To remedy thefe diforders, if poffible, the 
Emperor Sigifmund, who countenanced the re- 
fidenter at Rome, prevailed with John, partly 
by perfuafion, partly by threats, to call a coun- 
cil. Which accordingly he did, and appointed 
it to meet .at Conftance in' Germany in the 
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urrTT* Hiocta cf December i-lix. This was a c^ 
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Yer* fenr :o it tr?ia all rhe nary^n* of 
ct the three chaiieruces, 23d tier pec a £7tat 
deal of burccu thr:-* their hazikL*. Jxta to tae 
only one cf the three Popes was appeared at k, 
and for feme feEcns w^i allowed tbe Lcacsr 
to pre£de in it, tiii finding haw fnarrere were iike 
to go, he threw e5" his pectineal habit, isd 
£ed cjt of Ccnitance in dx%uiie. Bat noc bong 
in a condition to difpete the cotmcii'j proceed 
ing», he fubtr.Irted to their ditcipiice, cooiinaci 
their fentences, 2nd rdigned the chair. In the 
eighth fefioE, the council after e i .'iitiirrr ion cocw 
demned WicklL-Ps doctrines, ftiginatized kit 
memory, and ordered his bones, if they could 
be diltir. guithed, to be token up and burnt* 
This was at heft tut a pitiful revenge, and 
fcews to what lengths of ill-nature fupetfthioa 
will go. I? ii true, thefe doctrines gave greit 
offence, both from the nature of them, and the 
reception they were now meeting with- They 
had been carried into Bohemia by a gentle- 
man of that country, who had ftudied at Ox* 
ford in Wicklift's time: and fome years after, 
one Peter Paine an Englishman went ovfcr to 
Bohemia with WickliiPs writings, and made 
a great number of converts there to his per* 
Aiafion. 

Among others who efpoufed thefe tenets, was 
John Hufs, a Bohemian divine, and a man of 
great character for learning and probity. He 
was Principal of the college of Prague, and 
much efteemtd by Wenceflaus King of Bohe- 
mia, who was the Emperor's elder brother. 
JJut being fuipc&ed of favouring Wickliff and 

oppofing 
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Dppofing tranfubftantiation, he was fummoned letter. 
to the council, and came tx> it under the pro- XXV. 
te&ion of a folemn Saft-conduft from the Em- 
nror, which Wenceflaus infifted on, both for 
lis going and returning, before he would 
fend him. Here he was again and again ex- 
amined upon the condemned articles, and num- 
bers of captious and enfnaring queftions were 
put to him ; all which he anfwered in the 
fcholaftic ftyle, fo as neither to deny his doc- 
trines in the main, nor yet lay himfelf open to 
a plain and direft eonviftiou of herefy, not- 
withftanding of the cunning attempts made by 
the Cardinal of Cambray, who now prefided 
in the council, to entrap him by metaphyfical 
diftin&ions and fubtilties of Ariftotle. Yet %$ 
Hufs was a man of fome eminence, and his 
abilities dangerous, he was found guilty by the 
council, and according to form delivered over 
to the fecular arm : Upon which he was de- 
graded, and by the exprefs fentence of the 
very man who had given him his prote&ion, 
publickly burnt at a ftake. This affair made a 
great noife at the time, and has been much 
talked of ever fince. The council of Conftance 
has been much inveighed againft on this fcore 
by one clafs of writers, and as ftrenuoufly de- 
fended by another. But, not to enter into the 
merits of the caufe, there was certainly breach 
of faith in it fome-where or other, and if the 
blame of it fhall be taken off from the council, 
it muft ly upon the Empetor, tho* even in this cafe 
the council will not be found altogether faultlefs. 
For allowing them the full and entire privi- 
lege of proceeding againft Hufs as a heretic, 
and finding him, upon their convi&ion, liable 
to the fentence of the law, they ought, in, the 

char^&er 
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a iairo f?r :ie Fr^pfTJ^t crgrirvTYat, a& wd 
kitt /w ia g it nrjdi nrreW coe. by <■, ar '"it : trii 
ftcrdy dcrfarasco, " Test the Pnaoe ^wi*? Lis 
« granted the Ssf£-czxd*3i pr^iiicd he has 6jk 
" hi* pan, is no farther obEged by his pr> 
** mise." How far dm ranores the imputation I 
flail sot far: Onhr with refocc: to tbofe wbo 
attempt to vindicate the burning ct Hais as be- 
in? no breach cf fai:h, but quite tur sad ccb- 
iSiezi with moral heneibr, it mav warrassabfr 
be (aid, that thefe vindicators give their &dvcr- 
faries fair warning not to trull to fafe-cood-jcts* 
or promiies of any kind, when Aich interprets* 
as they have the management. 

But it was not in his perfon only that John 
Hufs was injured. His character alio has fusered 
by mifrepreientalion of his doctrines, not only in 
the article of the Euchariil, in which he feems to 
have been orthodox enough, tho* he could net 
go the length of all the metaphyseal niceties re- 
quired of him, but alio in another pofition afcrib- 
cd to him, " That no Prince or Magiftrate has 
" title to civil jurifdiclion, while under the guilt 
" of mortal fin, that is, if he be a wicked man." 
But thofe who accufe the followers of Wickliff of 
this unjuftifiable do&rine, forget that, tho* they 
had really maintained fo, yet the doftrine is not 
peculiar to them, nor a novelty in itfelf. Pope 
Gregory VII. in his fcandaloiis difputes with the 
Emperor had advanced this maxim, " That the 
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" lead chriftian who is virtuous is more truly a letter 
King than a King who is wicked, becaufe fuch XXV. 
a perfon is no longer a King but a tyrant/' 
And before him, Pope Nicholas I. in an offi- 
cial letter to Adventius Bifhop of Metz about 
obeying Kings, has thefe words, " You fay you 
fubmit yourfe,lf to the King, becaufe the fcrip- 
ture enjoins you, and. you are in the right : But 
take care that Kings and Princes be truly fo : 
Look firft how they govern themfelves, and 
then how they govern their fubje&s : See if 
they be good Princes : Otherwife you ought 
to hold them for tyrants, and to refill them in* 
" ftead of fubmitting to them." What ftronger 
things have Wickliff or Hufs faid, admitting the 
worn fenfe that can be put upon their exprefli- 
ons ? Indeed the more moderate of the Romanifts 
difown thefe principles, and the Abbe Fleury, in 
one of his admirable difcourfes, pathetically la- 
ments the deftrudtive confequences of them, I do 
not pretend to vindicate Wickliff or any one who 
may have vented fuch opinions : It is the fa£t I 
am concerned with ; and the fact cannot be de- 
nied. So let the church of Rome look well to 
its own Popes, who fet the example of this per- 
nicious do&rine to Wickliff, and the fame con- 
demnation or extenuation will ferve for both. 

Another great and general topic of clamour 
againft this council of Conftance, is their making 
a formal decree to debar the laity from partaking 
of the Euchariftic cup. It feems this practice, fo 
confeffedly contrary to pofitive command and con- 
tinued obedience for many ages, had been, by 
connivance and corrupt interpretation, gradually 
creeping into the Romifh church. But hitherto 
there had been no interpofition of exprcfs authority 

about 
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wbc ihall zjttsi the cru-rary; ssd 
cati anv cf lie rferrs" ^ho &a3 after ?M* takf 
neon :;.cm to cTcimunici'.e the Isirr in bcO 
kiaii. TLi* :sifiier.t -Jrcree,. in direct coped- 
lion to an expreis un:::u;Ien of Chriil, wi?I be i 
hLidztz reproach on the council cf Coefuacc: 
Tho* to preferve feme appearance of nicxkST, 
they grant that it is in the power cf the chcrcfe 
to rtverfe this decree, 2nd to allow the anaest 
pracice. !n both theie transactions, of bcrnias 
H-2.'s and takinp the cup from, the laitv, thi 5 coun- 
cil is univeriailv received as genera: by ail the n- 
Tiiz* parties cf the Roiriih communion. But 
the original deil^n of .heir aflfembiin^ has earned 
a itrani'c divifion. This was to put an end to 
the unhappy fchifm which had Lifted fo long, 
and which they faw could not be clofed bv abet- 
ting either of the competitors, or admitting any 
plea, juft or nor, that they could make for them- 
lclvcs. They therefore refolved to fet all the 
three af.de, and in order to lay a proper foun- 
dation for this arduous undertaking, they folemn- 
ly decree, " That this fynod being afiembled u% 
44 dcr the afiiftance of the Holy Spirit, confti- 
u tuting a lawful general council, and repreient- 
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ingthe Catholic church militant, has an invLErrra 
mediate authority from Chrift : To which fy- XXV- 
nodical authority all perfons of what degree* 
quality or order fo ever, the Papal Dignity not 
excepted, are bound to fubmit in things relat- 
ing to faith and extirpation of fchifra, and in 
" whatever tends to a reformation of manners 
€€ in the church, both in the head and members/ f 
This deadly blow at the Pope's abfolute fove- 
reignty gives great offence to the court of Rome y 
and tho* the church of France receives the whole 
of this council as general, and has built her fa- 
mous declaration of 1682 upon its decifions, yet 
the Jefuit party, Cajetan, Bellarmin, and the reft 
of them, rejed the firft feflions of it, in which 
this rebellious decree was paffed. So that now 
there are two different fets of writers in the 
Romifh church, whom the Proteftants have to 
contend with : One fet, who admit every doc- 
trinal article of the council of Conftance, but 
in oppofition to her Canon of difcipline, main- 
tain the Pope to be both fupreme and infallible : 
And another fet who receive the council of Con- 
. ftance in whole, and tho* they own the Pope to 
be the head of the church, yet in conformity to 
that council's determination,, allow that he is nei- 
ther infallible in his judgment, nor above refor- 
mation in his morals. This diftin&ion is of great 
life to their controverfial writers in their difputes 
with Proteftants, as they can fly to either fide for 
fhelter, according as they find themfelves pufhed : 
And there is no dealing with any individual of 
them, till it be firft known what fide of the quef- 
4Jon he is to ftand by, or, in other words, whe« 
ther he be a French or an Italian Papift. Yet 
<hey all make great boafts of their unity, and pre- 
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that between God and creature. Where 
the ground. for unity ? Or what article 
rence is there among all the de immiimiu m of fto» 
tdbno, more ircajable of re»«dlatk» or ^. 
ment, than this capital one of the church of 
Rome ? It was in ccmJequeace of this bold deem 
pafied in the coimdl of Conftance, that they pro- 
ceeded to the actual deposition of ail the three 
pretending Popes, and nnairimooffy «*W*^j Mar- 
tin V. in their dead. So Gregory n e fi gn * * ! his 
title, after ibme little conteft, and died at Recall* 
nati before tfce council broke up. John was c& 
into prifon, but made his efcape and vent to Flo- 
rence, where he threw himfeif at the new Pope's 
feet, by whom he was made a Cardinal, and died 
foon after. But Benedict the oldeft of the three 
(till maintained his claim, and gave Martin no 
little trouble for feven years. # 

At lad, after finifhing this important bufi- 
nefs, and in fome meafure fading the outward 
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peace of the church, this famous council rofe in L Jjj™^ 
the year 141 8, and the feveral delegates return- ^* v * 
cd to their own homes. But before they broke up, ^*W/ 
they fent over the Abbot of Pontignac to Scot- 
land, to reduce our church to the obedience 
of the council, and Jo withdraw her from Be- 
nedict, who at that time had but few adhe- 
rents befides.. At the fame time Benedi£fc him- 
felf wrote to the governor and the eftates, de- 
iiring them to (land by him againft all oppo- 
sition. My author fays, the governor favoured Scotichron. 
him much: and it is not to be wondered at l,Xf,c,a4 * 
if he did. The nation had long acknowledged 
him, even for twenty years and upwards. Some 
of our Bifhops had received confecration from 
his hands, as Bifhop Wardlaw ot St. An- 
drews, Bifhop Innes of Moray, and Bifhop Lau- 
der of Glafgow, and none of them had feen 
any reafon hitherto to renounce him. So, it 
was no wonder if they wiflied at leaft that a 
caufe which they had fo long efpoufed fhould 
be duly diffcuffed before they gave it up. - Ac- 
cordingly in a convention of the whole eftates 
at Perth, one Robert Harding a Francifcan 
Friar, appeared for Benedict, and defended his 
title by "no fewer than ten arguments, which to ut fnpn. 
(hew the way of reafpning in thofe days, I 
fliall here lay before you. " 1 . If Benedift fhould 
refign, he would throw his fubje&s into the 
peril of eternal damnation. 2. According to 
" the due courfe of juftice, Benedict ought to 
cc be fully reponed, before he be bound to refign. , 
" 3. If after the council, Benedict had been noto- 
" rioi fly negligent, the Scottifh Prelates have right 
"to proceed againft, and to remove him if he 
*' be incorrigible, in which cafe, and upon his 
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■dec, tre Pncsases of his cfcefcnce have 
5iY. ** power to chufe the coe Pspe- <*. Afeer Bene- 
"dkr'i removal, Jhma c^gLl to exkxbk hk 
^ trtn to the papacy to the Scctnifc church, 
" before be C2n claim her cbedaeaoe. 5. Be- 
"nedkr condensed die ccrrnril of Conftance, 
" fo that the prelates there codd not make an 
u unkm in the church withoet the prelates of 
"Sccthnd. 6. They who received coQatknto 
"benefices from Benedict, and afterwards go 
** orer to Martin, are no better than (ccrpoos. 
** 7. As long as John continues in prifon, there 
** can be no union in the church without fiifpi- 
«* cion. 8. Tho' Benedict were nctoriouffy ne- 
**gKgent, the rights of the church univeriai 
44 would defcend to the members of his obctfi* 
«* ence. 9. Becaufe it is only they who can 
«* be called catholics, and all others are both 
" fchifmatics and heretics, 10. Benedid has 
" never been negligent in what refpected the uni- 
" on of the church, neither during the council 
€C nor before." Such were the defences upon 
Benedict's fide. On the other hand, John Fogo 
a Monk of Melrafe preached and argued againft 
thefe defences, in much the lame manner that 
Harding had propofed them. The iflue of all 
which was, that en Harding's dying foon af- 
ter at Lanerk, which Fogo and his party in- 
terpreted in their own favour, " the contradiction 
fays my author, " ceafed, and fo but laft of all 
" the Scottifli church forfook Benedid and ad- 
" hcred to Martin, in which her fteadinefs of be- 
" haviour is much talked of and approved by 
" all." 

Thus we fee how our church flood at this 
time, adhering indeed to a Pope for the hike 

of 
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t>f regularity and order, but not with fuch a letter 
ilavifh degree of fubje&ion to him as to oppofe XXV* 
what (he thought the voice of the whole church 
fjbeaking in a general council. The Pope whom 
ine flood by, had always been on the fehif- 
matical fide according to the prefent Romifh 
reckoning of the fucceffion. And yet yfe hear 
of no cenfures nor interdi&s from the other 
fide during the competition, no formal recon- 
ciliations nor abfolutions proppfed when the 
breach was made up/ I do not mean by this 
obfervation to infinuatcr that our church was 
not Popiih all this time, as fhe certainly did 
acknowledge a Pope, which is no doubt the 
-diftinguifhing mark of Popery. But this Pope 
was, in fbme fenfe, of her own chufing ; one 
who, fhe believed, had received the neceffary 
powers, thro* a continuance of fucceffion, and 
whom upon that account fhe was willing for 
the fake of peace and unity, to live in com- 
munion with, and in fome meafure to depend 
upon. Her fifter church of England was of 
the other communion, and adhered to the fe- 
veral Popes of that fide, to Boniface IX. In- 
nocent VII. Gregory XII. Alexander V. and 
John XXIII. who were all in oppofition to the 
Scottifh Benedid. Yet the two churches, with 
all this difference of principle about Popes, held 
communion with one another, and agreed in 
what was then the eftablifhed do&rine, and in 
condemning whatever had been branded as 
Herefy. For we fee the one nation burning 
Heretics as well as the other, and Bifhop 
Wardlaw of St. Andrews as zealous againft the 
Lollards in Scotland when they appeared, as A- 
jrundel of Canterbury was in England. Can it 

be 
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ixnTft be thought that ther thai entertained die iutie 
XXV. notions of the Pope's prrinnal infallibility and 
abfolute fapremacy, which had been daimed by 
him in fanner times, and which hk flatterer? 
attribute to him at this day ? And what if one 
of thcfe national churches had, in thofe times 
of dirifion, owned no Pope at all ? Could that 
have broken communion, or thrown her out 
of the memberfhip of die catholic church? 
Upon their own principles it could not: For 
between a falfe Pope ami no Pope there is no 
difference, in the eftimation of the Popes them- 
lehres. None of Benedict's opponents looked 
upon him in the light of a Pope or head of die 
church, and he treated every one of them is 
the lame manner. Whatever might be the opi- 
nion of their refpedive adherents, as to what 
the headfhip lay, the competitors all afliim^l k 
to themfelves, and acted to one another ac- 
cordingly. 

But the decifion of the council of Conftance, 
whether juft or not, put an end to this cod- 
troverfy for a while, and brought matters in 
fome meafure out of their former confufion; 
fo our church joined now with the reft, in 
fubmitting to one Pope as appointed by a ge- 
neral council, and on that footing, accountable 
to it. In confequence of which we find a na- 
tional council held at Perth on the iixteeoth 
of July 1420, by William Stephen Bifhop of 
Dumblaine, confervator, and in that character 
prefident of it : and we are told, all the de- 
crees or ftatutes pafled in it, were fealed with 
the Bifhop's feals. But what thefe ftatutes were 
does not appear. There is one a& mentioned 
in it about the Quotes of Teftamcnt 9 which was 

a 
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a privilege the Bifhops had long been in pof- letter 
feffion of, and which it feems, ftill needed fome XXV. 
regulation. But the mpn thing worthy of* 
our notice about this council is, that it was 
held by the inherent authority, of our own 
church without the prefence or prefidency of 
any foreign Legate whatever. And from this 
time forward, we meet with no foreigner fitting 
at the head of our fynods, and domineering over 
our Bifhops with tl\at pomp of Romifh pride 
which had been feen in former days. The 
late divifions had brought the Popes a ftep 
lower in their pretenfions, and had opened 
peoples eyes to fee and re-affert the antient 
rights and liberties of the church, which had 
been invaded and trampled upon for fo many 
ages. 

I am &c. 
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LETTER XXVI. 



"James I. releafed from his Captivity in England 

Reforms Abufes both in Church and 

State Perfection of the Followers ofWicilijf 

and Hufs Council of Bqfil makes a new 

rupture in the Papal Se e J ames I. barba* 
roufly murdered. 



A. P. 1410. 



IN the national affembly held at Perth, ai 
mentioned in the preceding letter, con- 
fultations were renewed, about the redemption 
of the King, a matter of the utmoft impor- 
tance to the kingdom. For all this time, fince 
die death of his father, he was a captive in 
England. And tho' his firft ungenerous de- 
tainer Henry IV. had died in the year 1413, 
yet the next fucceffor in that ufurping line 
Henry V. continued his father's injuftice, and 
obliged James to attend him, in perfon, to his 
wars in France, with a view to withdraw the 
Scottifh troops from affifting the French, by 
ufing the influence and orders of their King, 
whom he had in his army. But in this ibr- 

did 
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dfd view Henry was difappointed : For James letter 
bravely, and with a fpirit of true magnanimi- XX VU. 
ty, told him that he neither would as a King, v/vv!; 
nor could as a prifoner, give any orders to his 
fubje&s, but would leave them, to give all the 
afliuance they were able to a nation which 
had always been friendly .to them. Upon which 
Henry brought him back with him. to Eng- 
fand, and returned him to his former confine- 
ment. However, upon' Henry's death in the 
year 1422, and leaving an infant heir of fcarce 
a year old, the Englifli adminiftration faw it 
for their intereft to part with their royal cap- 
tive, and fo engage his friendflrip by liberty,, 
which they could make nothing of by res- 
traint. He had been married about a year 
before to an Englifh lady of the Lancaftrian 
line of their royal family, and now upon, con- 
cluding the negotiation for his releafe, the 
dowry which he fhould have got with his 
Queen was retained jFor the one half of his 
ranfom, and hoftages fent up for the other. 
Under thefe burdenfome conditions, of a piece 
with the reft of the unhandfome ufage he had met 
with, he at laft returned to his native country and a-d.uh* 
throne, after eighteen years abfence from both. 

Upon his return he immediately fet about rec- 
tifying the abufes which had been countenanced 
during the weak management of his coufm Mur- 
doch, who had fucceeded Robert his father in 
the government of the kingdom during the King's 
exile. And to begin with the drift and impar- 
tial execution of juftice, he ordered Murdoch to 
undergo a formal trial by his peers ; the con- 
fequence of which was, that he was condemned 
for mal-adminiftration, and publicly put to death.. 
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i?/..t capable ar.d worhy in their feveral faculties. 
He likewhe, cci^ribuied to improve the church 
ir.jifrc, in which Lhnfelf was a great *dep% and ra 
the f.rtt who brought organs ir:to our churches. 
Thu* bv LI* sbr.::**, bv hi> countenance and ex- 

whatever \^s Lmifs either in church or ibaie, zzi 
to put things in both, on as decent and re^jhr 
a footing as poffible. Boece tell? us ot a "con- 
vention of the States at Perth, called on purple 
to retrench the luxury and extravagance in ap- 
parel and feafting, which the Englifh in the 
f^ueen's retinue had brought into Scotland with 
them, and he puts a long and eloquent fpeech in- 
to Bilhop Wardlaw's mouth on the occafion.-— 
This (hews that the advantages of the King's Eng- 
lifh education and connections were not then 
thought fo highly of, as our own countrymen in 

their 
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their hiftories of England reprefent them, but letter 
that all the national improvements were owing to XXVI. 
his own penetration and judgment, and ' to the v^v^ 
force of a wife and good example. For it is uni- ; 

verfally agreed of him, that he difcouraged every 
kind of intemperance and extravagance by his 
pra&ice, being in his own perfon the plaineft, the 
moft fober, and molt abftemious man in the whole 
kingdom. It would feem however, notwithftand- 
ing of the King's ftri&nefs and attention to the 
concerns of the church, that, after all the rigour 
of the council of Conftance againft John Hufs, 
and under all the terrors of law that lay heavy 
on the followers of Wicliflf in Britain* the opini- 
ons of thefe men were ftill gaining ground, and 
people were venturing to difTeminate them thro* 
all Europe. For in the year 1433 one Paul 
Craw a Bohemian was brought before Bifliop 
Wardlaw, and being convicted of teaching the 
do&rines of WicklifF and Hufs, was fixed to the 
{take and burnt. Boece fays, the King was 
mightily pleafed with this execution, and gave the 
abbacy of Melrofs to John Fogo, for his activity 
in confuting this heretic, and bringing him to 
punifliment. But the continuator ofFordun, who 
lived at the time, gives the glory of his confuta- 
tion to the old inquifitor Laurence Lindoris, 
who was now Profeffor of the Common Law in 
St. Andrews, and who, he fays, allowed the he- Scotichron: 
retics and Lollards no reft throughout the king- 
dom. However they both agree, that Craw was 
fent from Bohemia on purpofe. For on hearing 
of the murder of Hufs, the Bohemians were fo 
enraged at the violation of the fafe-conduft, and 
the fcandalous prohibition of the facramental cup, v 
that they threw off the Romifh communion, and 

% B z ' openly 
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I.- - 11 - -* cpenlv declared war agiinil the ibe^rors cr % 
""""'"T. which was carried en wiih various fuccsa ir ra- 
ct vear% and created no little trcuble to ±z 
P:pe and his adherents- And now* it fees, 
the^ tV**' this inan intc cur country to ilu'M^W 
their parrr. and thereby in fonie meaiirre so for- 
tify themielTes a^iiiiil the perlecunciis cf tfcer 
enemies. Abbot Bcwer fey 1 !, he came recat- 
ir ended as an expert phyficiaxu and that be n 
well acquainted with the fcriptutes, and racai- 
ably ready in que ting there 

At this tine the council of Ri5I was £tring, ac- 
cording to one cf the ordinances of the bat 
council of Conftance, which decreed that aacther 
council fiscuidroeet fomewhere within feven or at 
years, fcr keeping natters in the ferried llate iaso 
which that council had put them- And Pcpe Mar- 
tin having given his cement to that decree, <Si 
now, tho* againit his incEnaticn, appoint the meet- 
ing to be at Bafil in Switzerland, which according- 
ly beran in 1.1 ;c, and (at nine vears. The fiA 
thing they did was to confirm their fuperiorfcy 
ever the Pcpe, by repeating the famous decree of 
Ccnfiance, and by a new argument propofed by 
the Bifhop of Burgcs, the Spanilh repreientative, 
"who, drawing a companion from the (late, oU 
ferved, " That as in every well ordered kingdom 
€€ it is fpecially to be defired that the whole 
** realm Ihould be cf mere authority than the 
" King, othcrwife it were not to be called a 
<c kingdom but a tyranny, fo likewife ought the 
*' whole church to have more authority than the 
" Prince thereof, that is, than the Pope/' This 
is the argument, as given us by the martvrolo- 
!Wi AGs, gift Fox who commends the ftrength of it, and 
**• p- *7- it is not my bufinefs at prefent to argue againft 

it. 
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it. I only mention it, to (hew what fource the letter 
doftrine of the people's power over Kings flows XXVL 
from, and to whom they are obliged for the 
original invention and firfi ufe of it. 

To this council deputies were admitted from 
the Bohemian malcontents, among whom was, 
Paine the Englifhman, craving a redrefs of grie- 
vances, and begging to have thefe four petitions 
granted, 1. That the Eucharift fhould be ad- 
miniftered to them in both kinds. 2. That' 
none beneath Priefts fhould be allowed to preach. 
3. That ecclefiaftics fhould have no endowments 
nor temporal jurifdi&ion. 4. That public crimes 
- fhould be punifhed by none but the magiftrates. 
The fuccefs of the Bohemian arms at home 
had frightened the council into this conceffion f 
contrary to the otherwife ftanding pra&ice of 
the Romifh church, not to admit any prohi- 
bited articles to a fecond examination. But 
this * admiflion of the Bohemian delegates, fo 
apparently injurious to the council of Conftance, 
and the renewing the fupremacy of the coun- 
cil, fo highly mortifying to papal pride, irritat- 
ed Pope Eugenius IV. yrho had fucceeded Mar- 
tin, to that degree that, tho* he had at firft 
given his countenance to the council's fitting, 
he now publifhed a Bull for diffolving it, and 
appointed one to meet at Bologna in Italy, 
within a year. This began a woeful quarrel: 
The c&uncil fighting againft the Pope with ci- 
tations and threatnings, and the Pope defending 
himfelf the beft way he could with his ufual 
weapons of Bulls and excommunications. When 
the rupture was thus found to be incurable, the 
council chofe the Cardinal of Aries their pre- 
sident, and after ftruggling fome years with Eu- 
genia 
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His own letters Jikewife fhew that he * had no letter 
concern with Eugenius, yea that he was a&ually XXVI. 
engaged on his return from Scotland in the <s*y**J 
fervice of his rival Felix, and had never fo 
much as feen Eugenius, till he was fent by the 
Emperor Frederic to him in the year 1442 with 
propofals of an accommodation. So that from 
the" a&ivity of fuch an agent, and the kind re- 
ception which he acknowledges he met with 
here, it is more than. probable our church would 
be of his fentiments, and think as- well of the 
council at Bafil, as it is certain, he at that time 
did. Yet Mr. Collier, in his account of this 
council, pofitively fays that " Scotland, except- 
ing a few Lords, acknowledged Eugenius, and 
fo vigoroufly abetted his title, that the Bifhops 
in a provincial council excommunicated Felix." Collier, 
Where Mr. Collier met with this provincial b,vLp; * 7r# 
council, he has not told us. Our countryman 
Mr Thpmas Innes, who had as good opportu- 
nities and as great inclination to fearch into tbefe 
matters as mod people, has not, among all the 
hiftories and records he perufed for that purpofe, 
found any council in Scotland between the years 
1420 and 1457/which fpace takes in all the time 
that this commotion lafted. And another of our p.594,5 $! 
writers, the continuator of Fordun, who wrote 
at the very time, fpeaks of the affair as being . 
then undetermined. This fchifra, he fays, " be- \™£ m c .l\ 
c< tween Eugenius IV. depofed by the council of 8 - 
" Bafil, and Felix V. whom they elected in his 
" ftead, began in 1438, and ftill fubfifts this year 
" 1443." an d again " adhuc fub judice lis eft &c. 
" the controverfy is ftill undecided, on which 
* c account the church of God is expofed to fcan- 
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council's fentence, he held a meeting of his party i'.kttfrl 
at Florence, where the Greek Emperor Palaeologus XXVI. 
in perfon, and a number of deputies from the 
Eaftern church attended. In this aflembly a fort 
of union was patched up between the Pope and 
them, and the Greeks were artfully perfuaded 
to give up the contended points of do&rine, and 
even to acknowledge the Pope's fupremacy in as 
extenfive a fenfe as the court of Rome could de- 
fire. But this anfwered no end : For no fooner 
were thefe delegates got home again, than they 
declaimed againfl the trick put upon them, and 
retraced their fubfcriptions. Their compliance 
at Florence was difowned by the patriarchs, and 
by all the body of the Greek church, and the 
two churches were fooij as different and difunited 
as ever. 

Upon Sjgifmund's death, the authority of the 
council of Bafil began to decline. And his fuc- 
ceffor Frederic inclining to have the breach made 
up, Eugenius, who was a violent man, took ad- 
vantage of this difpofition, and would hearken to 
no agreement whatever. But his fucceflbr Ni-" 
cholas V. whom his conclave elefted on his death, 
being of a more pacific turn, and the competitor 
Felix being prevailed upon, as he was a good- 
natured man, to give up his claim, the rup- 
ture was at laft healed, after fome years of divisi- 
on, and all Europe returned once more to the o- 
bedience of one fingle and unrivalled Pope. 

I have laid all thefe incidents together, to give 
a view at once of this famous council at Bafil, 
with all the mod material proceedings and con- 
sequences of it, where we cannot but oblerve a 
ftran^e and unaccountable behaviour, and an un- 
relenting ftruggle for dignity and power on both 
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unrrrn f d-es, to the neglect cf lie more iicpcrtant »• 
Xa\L rJciej of faith and retermancn, efpeciaUr in ihe 
cameiiij defired corcelion of favouring the hity 
■with the cid privilege cf tte Euchariiric cup.— 
It i* no wonder that the Pcpiih writers are divid- 
ed in their opinions about this council, as upoa 
their common principles they cannot weii fuiiain 
a council to be general which could take upoa 
them to depofe and excommunicate a Pope, 
whom their church to this dav acknowledges a 
have been all his time a true and Lawful Pope, 
and in that character places in the roll of cano- 
nical fucceiHon. And what increafes the dim- 
cult}" is, that the very prendent of this council, 
the Cardinal of Aries, who had the principal 
hand in its decihons, and pronounced the fentence 
of depofition againil Eugenius, is faid to hare 
wrought miracles after his death, and on that ac- 
count was beatified, as they call it, by Pope Cle- 
ment VII. in lefs than a hundred years after that 
fentence, notwithftanding that Clement's lawful 
predeeeilor Eugenius had, in his council at Flo- 
rence, iilued out a Bull of excommunication z- 
gainfl this man, and pronounced him a fon cf 
iniquity and child of hell. Such is the confuii^n 
in which their fyftem, by their holding fo tenz- 
cioufly to it, unavoidably entangles them ; and fo 
impofiibie is it for them, with any degree of con- 
fiftency, to extricate themfelves out of the palpa- 
ble abfurdities which thefe undeniable feels fo 
clearly fix upon their incoherent principles. 

While this council of Bafil was fitting, and the 
Weftern church thus, as it were, tearing herfelf 
to pieces, our church and ftate both felt a moft 
lamentable (hock at home. Our great and good 
King James the firft was moft barbaroufiy mur- 
dered, 
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dered, by a band of affaflins, on the twenty firft letter 
of February 1437, in the forty fixth year of his XXVI. 
age, and thirteenth of his perfonal reign. By 
this horrid murder, which was foon condignly 
avenged on the execrable perpetrators, our na- 
tion was not only deprived of a moft excellent 
governor, but likewile loft the benefit of what 
further regulations might have been cxpetted 
from a King of his prudence and refolution. 
Belides his other virtues, he was a man of great 
piety, according to the definition of piety in thofe 
days. For tho* he regretted, and even as is faid 
blamed the liberality of his predeceffors in that 
way, yet he himfelf in the year 1429 founded and 
ricnly endowed a monaftery at Perth for Carthufiau 
Monks, which was the only fettiemcnt they ever 
had in Scotland, and has been corr aptly called 
the Charter boufe of Perth. 

I am, &c 
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LETTER XXVIL 



Aceejfion of 'James H 2 $uiet Stats cftbe Scott i/b 
Cburcb m his Reig n St. Sahsa tar's college at 
St. Andrews founded by Bijhcp Kennedy 
College of Glafgczv begun by Bijbop TurnbuU— 
Invention of the art of Printin g K . James 

killed by an Accident at Roxburgh Bad Efftds 

of bis Son's Minority Account of the Promotion 

and Pr off cut ion of the firjl Archbifbop of St. An* 

drews-^— Remarks on that Affair* Tragical 

end of James III. Reflections on Buchanan's 

Account of it. 



JAMES I. left only one fon James, who at bis 
father's death was fcarce feven years of age. 
This was the caufe of much diforder and conten- 
tion for fome years, not *ho fhould wear the 
crown, for that was not difputed, but who Ihould 
have the management of the kingdom, and the 
care of the young King. And here all our hit 
forians, not excepting Buchanan himlelf, agree 
that the Bilhops were of great fervice with their 

good 
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£ood offices, in mediating between the great letter 
men, and preventing their differences from break- XXVII. 
ing out into open violence. But efpecially much v^w^ 
praife is given, and very defervediy, to Bifhop Ken- 
nedy, who had fucceeded Wardlaw in the fee of 
St. Andrews. This worthy man was nephew to 
the late King by his filler the lady Mafy» and was 
as illuftrious by his virtues, as fre was by his 
birth. JHe had gone to Florence in the year 1438 
to compofe, if poffible, the fcandalous differences 
between Eugenius and the council of Bafil, but 
returned without fuccefs : And with the fame . * 

laudable view, when he wasBilhop of St. Andrews, A.D.1446. 
he took a fecond journey to Italy* to propofe 
means for rectifying abufes, and taking away thofe 
fad divifions which even then fubfifted about the 
Papacy. This was what the good men of thofe 
days always had in their eye, to put a flop to the 
growing corruptions, and to bring about a refor- 
mation among all ranks and orders of the church. 
And had*the Pope affifted, or but even permitted 
thefe pious endeavours, matters would have been 
adjufted in a more quiet and fatisfa&ory way, 
than what arofe from the neceffities of after-times. 
But the ambition of the court of Rome blafted , 
all attempts, and rendered every wifli of this na- 
ture abortive. Complaints were frequently made 
of the decay of difcipline, and of the many ir- 
regularities that were fpreading every where in 
conlequence of that dtcay. The Popes indeed 
made profeflion of remedying thefe diforders and 
called councils now and then for that purpofe. 
But unlefs they got every thing managed in their 
own way, and fo as to be fubfervient to their own 
interefts, they would allow nothing to be done at 
jdl ? and took care to thwart and difappoint every 
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gcod Blisp KfnsedT** iecc&i jogtdct to Iiair. 
Pope ILszczi-js wii :oo L&a^hrr to regard anr ap- 
jhizadon of tiii kind. He who had triumphed 
over Cardinal* asd Prelates, afenKed in a. general 
cc^xil from ill the potent ilaies oi Europe, would 
not readily rake much codce ct 2 remonilranc* 
from a private Biihop of the obicure church ot 
Scotland. So the heneft zaaz, we are told, w 
obliged to return a fecocd nine, with the mor- 
tification of a disappointment- But to do a* 
much good as he could in his own fphere, be 
fet himfelf to the cultivation of religion and 
learning at home, and to this end in the year 
1456 he founded a college at St. Andrew*, which 
he appointed to bezr the appellation of Sr. Sain* 
tor. This laudable fpirit of providing for the 
public education of youth was now expanding it* 
felf over our country, after Bifliop Wardiaw had 
fet the example at St. Andrews. For, four yean 
before this additional erection by Biihop Kennedy, 
Biihop Turnbull of Glafgow began the univeriity 
of Glafgow, which fince his time has been much 
augmented by various and bountiful donations. 
To the pious and prudent counfels of our Bi- 
fhops at this time, fuch as this Bifliop Kennedy, 
Bifhop Lindfay of Aberdeen, Bifliop Winchester 
of Moray, and Bifliop Spence of Galloway, who 
were all men of great account, we may afcrite 
that calm and quiet date of the church during 
all this reign, which prefents us with no inteifcine 
divilions among our churchmen at home, and no 
idle contefts that they were engaged in abroad.— 
Even Bifliop Cameron of Glaigow whom Bucha- 
IU11 rcprefcuts as a very worldly man, and a great 

oppreilbr, 
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oppreflbr, and who was cut off by a terrible death, yyvtt 
yet from other accounts, and in the judgment of A ^ V1 • 
other writers, feems to have been a man of a very 
different chara&er. He was one of the delegates 
from this church at the council of Bafil, was ma- 
ny years Chancellor of the kingdom, and did ma- 
ny good fervices to his fee of Glafgow. And all 
that Buchanan builds this ill-natured ftory upon, 
is only common hearfay, which in itfelf is not 
very creditable, and coming from fuch a pen, not 
rafhly to be believed- 

In this reign there was a national council held a.d. 1457, 
at Perth, in which, among other afts, a declara- 
tion was made concerning the King's right of no- 
mination to benefices during the vacancies of bi- 
fhopricks : And two years after, another was held 
at the fame place by the Bifhop of Aberdeen 
Confervator and Prefident, in which the forefaid 
declaration was renewed. 

In this reign too, the Eaftern church met with a.d. 1453 
a dreadful calamity by the Turks taking Con- • 
ftantinople, where the Emperor Conftantine Pa- 
lieologus was flain, and an end put to the Eaftern 
empire, about eleven hundred and thirty years af- 
ter it had been fct up by Conftantine the Great. 
But the Weftern church reaped confiderable ad- 
vantages from this cataftrophe, by the numbers 
of clergy and learned men who fled from the 
fury of the barbarians, and brought with them 
many valuable writings of the old Greek Fathers, 
which had not been known in the Weft before. 
Such were Emanuel Chryfoloras, Georgius Tra- 
pezuntius, Theodorus Gaza, John Argyropulus, 
Marcus Mufurus, Demetrius Chalccndyles, and 
many others, who taught the Greek language ei- 
ther in private families or in public univerfitie.i 

in 
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mt in Gerr^inr ar2 1:2.7. zm t2>?recy niSbas c? 

VIL a zrear deal cf thii ru:i vrhkh lie sctaiik me- 
•hod cf iiutiT Lid brought cp-n the Bdks 
Lerref- Bj: psrdcul2r>, great ^rr; 2r» c^ 
.-r^cses ±-a:ear^ a ^etccacairr cr rr»s In- 
peri^i fiiraiiy cf thit name, who ws comsirk^- 
cd bv Laurence of Medici?, thai Euibiocs re- 
trcn cf learning, to the Turkah Saltan Jisriza. 
I!, and by his addreis and imereft with thai M> 
narch, i* bo, amid-l all the rugpedne^s of his ta- 

to fearch ail the known repositories cf the Eai 
for even* thing thai might be though: curious <r 
ufcful in the polite arts, but efpeciallv in the 
aifairs of the church. Acccrdimrlv, with this E- 
beriy^ and with much travel, he recovered and 
brought to Italy a precious collection of czk:- 
fcripis, which the Duke Laurence carehillv de- 
pofited in his library at Florence, and which have 
mace the Mcdiccan library fuch a famous re- 
source from z\\ quarters of Europe, for difcove^r 
and knowledge, ever fcnee. 

Abcut thii time too the art of printing, which 
had laieh been lighted upon either at Mentz in 
GermTiiiy, or at Harlem in the low countries, (for 
bo:h thuie places claim die honour,) was brought 
into England, and a prefe fet up at Oxford, un- 
der the patronage of the Archbifhop of Canter- 
bun-. This was another lucky circumftance in 
favour of learning ; and coinciding fo oppcrnme- 
Iv with thefc Eaftcrn difcovcries, of which this b- 
vention made the communication fo much eafier 
than it could formerly have been, fcon ditrufed 
among all ranks of people fuch a general thirft 
for reading, as not only ferved to refine their 
tafle, but even contributed in a great meafure to- 
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wards that alteration in religious matters which letter* 
makes fuch a ftriking figure in the church an- XXVIL 
nals of the nex( century. 

The fatal difcovery of gunpowder made alfo 
its firft appearance in this reign, and our nation 
foon felt the difmal effe&s of it. For while the 
King was befieging the cattle of Roxburgh, which 
the Englifh were in poffeflion of, he was all of a 
fudden (truck dead by the burfting of one of 
the newly conftructed field-pieces which he had 
. brought before it, on the third of Auguft 1460 
in the twenty ninth year of his age, and twenty 
third of his reign* This fudden death threw the 
nation again under a minority : By which means 
it was foon involved in confiifion, and expofed 
to thofe pernicious confequences of ambition and 
cabal, which not only diftreffed the reign of 
James III. who was but fix years old at his fa- 
ther's death, but likewife have been the caufe of 
bringing that odium upon his memory which it 
lies under with mod writers to this day. The 
Queen-mother, Mary of Gueldres, was an ambi- 
tious woman, and did all in her power to get 
into her hands the government of the kingdom 
and tutorage of the young King. She was warmly 
oppofed by Biftiop Kennedy, whofe wifdom and 
integrity had been highly efteemed in the lad 
reign, and confequently were much liftened to and 
refpe&ed in this. While he lived, the different 
factions were k?pt under jfome degree of reftraint. 
But unhappily, even by Buchanan's teftimony, 
both for the King and nation, he was taken away 
by death in the year 1466, having managed the 
church and affifted the (late twenty fix years. — 
And now the King being arrived at twelve years 
of age, and deprived of the care and counfel of 

^ D ono- 
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trnra one, whom both as a Prelate and a relation he 
XXVTL had been accuftcmed to behold with reverence 
and hearken to with pleafure, fell a prev to in- 
fidioos and greedy £atterers, who took the advan- 
tage of his youth, and raifed themfelres at die 
expence of both hi$ peace and reputation. Ma- 
ny of the new churchmen too, now that thq 
had got free from the reftraint of Bifhop Km. 
nedy*s authority and example, .indulged then* 
fclves in unbecoming liberties, and ihewed lhric 
regard either to their character or function. AH 
this foon appeared upon Biihop Kennedy's death, 
and fuch woful doings were now carried on in 
our church as had not been heard of in it fcr ma- 
ny years. Upon the vacancy of St. Andrews, 
Patrick Graham, who was uterine brother to 
Kennedy, and at the time bifhop of Brechin, 
was chofcn to fucceed. This man propofed to 
go to Rome for confirmation : But fufpeding that 
the Boyds, who then ruled the court, and were his 
bitter enemies, would impede his journey if they 
knew of it, he ventured to leave the kingdom 
without the King's licence, which in end proved 
his overthrow. While he was at Rome, George 
Nevil Archbifhop of York, elated with the power 
and authority of his brother the Earl of War- 
wick, who was at this time called the King-maker 
in England, flatted anew the antiquated preten- 
fions of his fee over the church of Scotland.-* 
But upon Bifhop Graham's reprefentations, Pope 
Sextus IV. not only renewed the Bulls of exemp- 
tion in favour of our church, but likewife by an 
exprefs Bull of his own, ere&ed the fee of St. 
Andrews into a Metropolitan church, with all the 
other Bifhops as its fuffragans : And to honour 
this new primate the more, he appointed him his 

Le- 
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Legate for three years, with commiflion to reftify letter 
the abufes in the church, and reform the diffo- XXVL 
lutenefs of the clergy! With thefe powers the 
new Archbifhop, after feme years flay at Rome, 
.for fear of the Boyds, hearing now of a change • 
at court, thought proper to return, in hopes that 
his chara&er of Primate and Legate would pro* 
cure him a proper reception. But in this he was 
deceived : For the King, who was now eighteen 
years of age, and had taken the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, being ftirred up by 
the Bifhops, who, it is faid, envied Graham's dig- 
nity, and by the inferior clergy who feared his 
feverity, inhibited by his royal authority the pub- 
lication of the Pope's Bulls, and forbade him to 
exercife any of thefe Archiepifcopal powers till 
the controverfy fhould be properly decided. Nei- 
ther was this the word of it. His enemies raif- 
ed up a William Schevez, a young divine of quick 
parts and a fiery fpirit, to difturb the Archbi- 
fhop, becaufe he had, on account of infufficiency, 
refufed to inftall him in • the Archdeaconry of 
St. Andrews, to which he had got the King's no- 
mination. And fo far was the fpite carried againft 
him, that Locky, the Re&or of the univerfity, 
pretending the Pope's grant of equality of jurif- 
di&ion, boldly denounced him excommunicated, 
and upon his contemning, as he juftly might, the 
invalid fentence, application was made to the^King 
to enforce it. In a word, the poor man was 
fo harafled with profecutions in the King's courts, 
and the bankers at Rome diftrefled him fo much 
for the moneys he had borrowed from them, and 
which he could not repay for want of his reve- 
nues which the King had feized, that it is faid, he 
fell into fome trouble of mind, and became unfit 
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ix?tt3 fcr the fTfcarJog cc lis oficx. Upoe which he 
XXVIL wis acerrVd ar Recce, heicte the tdne Pope who 
had lately advanced him, and who acw, to pkafe 
the King, deprived him of all his dignities, snd 
gave the Archbt&cprick to Scherez his mortal 
enemy. After this he met with no pitr finam 
any quarter : But was thrown into dole prifon, 
firit within the island of Inchcolm, from which, 
for fear of efcape, he was transported to Dun- 
fermline, and from thence to die caftle of Loch- 
kvin, where he died in the year 1478, having 
ftruggled in carrying the empty title of Archbilhop 
twelve rears. 

Such is the fubftance of this ftrange ftarr, as 
related by oar historians. It contains feveral 
circumftances worthy of obfervation, and 'which 
may account for fome equally ftrange pieces of 
procedure in .after rimes. It is agreed on all 
hands, that Bifhop Graham was a learned and 
worthy man, and even Buchanan commiferatcs 
his fufferings. But if there had not been too 
much of ambition in his character, he would not 
have accepted, much iefs have folicited, a tide 
which was new and unprecedented in his country, 
and which he could not but know would be 
taken in ill part by his brethren. There is cer- 
tainly an error here on his fide, and all his after 
hardfhips feem to have flowed from this firft ialfe 
ftep of his own. It is faid the other Bifhops op- 
posed him, out of envy. Perhaps they did: 
But whether lb or not, their oppofition had other 
and £ood enough grounds to go upon* The Bi- 
fhops of Scotland had long been upon a footing 
• pf equality, with only iorce degree of refpeft 
and deference voluntarily paid to the Bifliop of 
t>t. Andrews on account of his fee, and out of 

ven^» 
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veneration to the name of their patron Apoftle, letter 
which the place had long bore. And now to XXVII. 
find one of their own number, and him too not 
the oldeft among them, furreptitioufly ftealing 
into precedency, and coming home with titles ' 
and powers to which their confents had never 
been afked, was reafon fufficient to put them on 
their guard againft fuch a new and unneceffaiy 
encroachment. They had now for a long traft 
of time been in ufe to manage their own matters 
without a metropolitan, either foreign or domef- 
tick, and what they had long done, and that too 
to good purpofe, they might reafonably think they 
could ftill do in the old way. 

But fome will fay, the Pope had ordered 
otherwife ; and as they profefled obedience to the 
Pope, they ought in duty to have fubmitted to 
the Primate whom he fent them. Yet this was 
not the firft inftance in which the Bifliops of Scot- 
land had rejefted the Pope's appointments of this 
kind, at the fame time that they acknowledged 
themfelves his humble Tervants. There had been 
Bulls again and again from Popes in fupport of 
the metropolitical claim of York, which they 
never regarded, and yet continued as much de- 
voted to the Pope as if they had. The truth is, 
that the Pope's Bulls were io iflued out at ran- 
dom, and to pleafe any favourite or powerful party, 
that they weie feldom minded but by thofe who 
had an end to ferve by them : And many times 
the Popes themlelves, after they had once given 
them out of their hands, took no farther notice 
of them, but like the oftrich with her young, left 
them to fhift lor themiclves. Such was the cafe 
in this very affair. For tho* Sixtus, whether re- 
gularly or not, inverted Bifhop Graham with the 
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Efe. It ti rrae, Bebop LdEe feyi^ the ft)pe 

2 hfgarr fr.Tr, Sccdasd spends bream : But tea: 
vu cniy to pet the fcrgrnrr ot ccnienaaooK k 
execisQoc- ccc to tike trial oi tae cooaDtaint, ad 
to bear wisr trie Arcibcbrp bad to lay £c* bm- 
fcir. Ki§ word* ire, " MuTus eft a Papa, in So 
44 dais. Legarjj Kt '"mannas diccui, qui Pajridm 
44 Graharrnm 5c Andrex Archkpbcopum, Papx 
44 CzTfvrzr* :~\-.->r iVr.ifnfitt damnansm, omni <Sj- 
44 niraie ordini-u!ijae ecrtoaitkrs cejicere% ac 
44 kfcifina, umoniam, aiiaque quae in ie a^m** 
" fceiera, perperjo carcere Tindic^ri jubenet." So 
that H^iziin was net the Pope's inquiiitor, as 
Spctfwood calls hini, but by Bifhop Lefiie's ac- 
count, his executioner, to degrade a man who 
had been condemned by the Pope and hit Car- 
dir-aU for fchifm, fimony and many other crimes, 
and to adjudge him to perpetuai imprisonment. 
Indeed I am lurprized at Bifhop Lefiie's way of 
narrating this alfair, without throwing in the leait 
word of fympathy or concern for the harfh treat* 
ment that Graham met with. But it was a Pope's 
doings, and to Biihop Leflie that was enough. 

However, 
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However to other people who have not their eyes letter: 
dazzled with the glare of papal fplendor, the XXVII. 
whole of this procedure will appear to be no bet- ' 
ter than one continued mafs of confufion, and of 
fuch double dealing upon all hands, as is enough 
to difgrace the Annals of 'any church : And I 
cannot fee how or by what excufe any of the 
parties concerned can be fully vindicated. 

The Pope certainly was rafh, not to call it 
worfe, in all the fteps he took in it ; firft in lifting 
up Bifhop Graham too high, and then in throwing 
him fo very far down. Graham himfeif, I fufpeft, 
had been rather forward in his application, and 
had, unadvifedly, entangled himfeif in the dif- 
ficulties that overwhelmed him. Even the other 
Bifhops, tho* I would willingly account for their 
behaviour upon fuch grounds as might be con- 
fident with their chara&er, yet by their after 
conduS in fubmitting to the very title in Schevez 
which they had oppbfed in Graham, difcover 
fomething. which fhuts the door againft any a- 
pology that otherwife might be offered for them. 
The young King, now paft the twentieth year of 
his age, tho* generally blamed for his harflinefs 
to his blood-relation, feems to be as little culp* 
able in the affair as any of them all. It was a 
right belonging to his crown, and had been con- 
firmed by ftatute in his father's time, to have 
the management of the church-revenues in tim§ 
of a vacancy : And it had been cuftomary with 
his predecefTors in Scotland, and with the neigh- 
bouring Kings of England, to feize thefe tempo- 
ralities and keep them in their own hands, when 
the eled Bifhop was not ^ agreeable to them. 

I am not to argue for or againft this prac* 
tice. It was the misfortune of the tiroes, and as 

heavy 
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letter heavy a misfortune as ever the church groanei 
XXVII. tinder, to Have two fuch jarring interefts to attend 
to, and to be obliged to depend upon the Pope 
in fpirituals; and in temporals upon the King.^- 
When thefe two patrons happened to agree, it 
did tolerably well : But when they differed, as 
was too often the cafe, the confequences were 
lamentable. The Pope claimed the difpofal of 
fpirituals, and this the Kings never contended with 
him : But his difpofal of the temporalities was 
never yielded to, but thro* force and with reluc- 
tance. When therefore the fpiritual powers were 
given by the one, and the temporal encourage- 
ments, which are thought fo neceflary, kept back 
by the other, what could be expeSed in the end 
but ftrife and diforder ? So difficult is it to ferve 
two mafters fo oppofite to one another, I (hall not 
fay as God and Mammon, but as the Popes and 
Kings of thofe days for the mod part were. From 
the beginning it was not fo. The church at firft 
was independent of both, and owned no mailer 
but the ONE who is truly fo. For this One 
fhe had now got two, and the effefls of the 
change have been often and feverely felt. Poor 
Archbifhop Graham fell a facrilice to the com- 
petition. The debts, which he had fooliihly con- 
traded at Rome, to fupport an idle and unne- 
ceflfary grandeur, lay heavy upon him when he 
was denied the revenues which he trufled to 
tor the payment of them ; and the Pope's for- 
faking him under the cloud of royal difpleafure, 
which his regard for the papal dignity had 
brought upon him, could not but affe£t him 
deeply, and perhaps threw him into that (late of 
incapacity which was charged againft him. 
But whatever fhall be faid of the reft of the 

actors 
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a&ors in this fcene, the part aftedby Schevez the letter 
principal agent admits of no vindication. The XXVIL 
. man indeed fucceeded in his views, and got him- v/vv 
felf inverted with the Archiepifcopal pall at Holy. ad. 1478* 
roodhoufe. But how he governecj his fee in par- 
ticular, or the church in general, is not much 
taken notice of : Only, as Archbifliop Spotfwood 
obferves of him, " his entry being fuch as we 
€€ have feen, did not promife much good." Mr.. 
lnnes finds a national council fpoken of as held 
or defigned to be held at St. Andrews in the year 
1487, which was within Schevez's time: But 
whether he prefidcd, or what was done in. it, 
we are not told. By what was going on in the 
nation at that time, it would feem that this meet- 
ing was defigned for no good to the King. His 
next brother Alexander Duke of Albany had for 
fome years been heading the difcontented part of 
the nobility againfl: him, and Archbifliop Schevez,, 
> whom he had, in the way we have, fcen, raifed 
to that dignity, had joined the rebellious fa&ion. 
They had for fome time kept the King a prifon- 
er in the cattle of Edinburgh, till on a change 
of meafures he got out of confinement, and the 
Archbifliop with his accomplices were obliged to. . 
(hift for themfelves. Bifliop Leflie fays, Schevez 
was compelled after this to refign the Arehbi- 
Ihoprick in favour of Andrew Stuart the King's 
uncle, and to accept the biihoprick of Moray, to 
which Stuart had been nominated. But Bifliop See hi* 
Keith has proved this to be a miftake, by producing Catalo *««», 
fufficient teftknonies that they both kept their re- 
fpe&ive fees without any exchange till their 
deaths. However it is probable, as I faid, from 
Schevez' s intimacy with the Duke of Albany who, 
by all accounts of him, was certainly a turbulent 
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nan, that this proposed mrrring to be at Sc An- 
XXVIL drews, ccmrary to the Handing enftom of holding | 
their afymbftrs for the raoft port at Perth, had 
been defigned to act in concert with feci of the 
nobility as were now plotting the King's rain. 
And * c at loon followed juftities dm probability, 
lisle in :eed to Schevez*s credit, all things confider* 
ed, bur agreeably enough to Spodwood's obfiena- 
tion concerning him. For the very next jar 
the rebellious party, finding their fchemes ripe 
for execution, and haying got the young Prince 
James, then only fourteen years of age, into their 
handi, collected an army, and fought the Kicg 
with an inferior body of his friends at Rinnock- 
burn, where the King had the misfortune to be 
defeated in battle, and was treacherously murder- 
ed in flying for his life, on the eleventh of June 
1488, being the twenty eighth year of his reign, 
and thirty fifth of his age : A man of a mixed 
character, and whofe adminiftration one can hard- 
ly endeavour to juftify, after the load of disap- 
probation which has been laid upon it. Only 
this much may be laid that, whether faulty or 
not, he was certainly unlucky in being diftre&d 
by his nobles, harafTed by his brother, and at 
laft driven to the di&greeable neceflity of fight- 
ing for his crown and life againft a fuperior ar- 
my of his fubjects, with his own fon and heir at 
their head. Buchanan fays, " his death was at- 
" tended with this particular ignominy, that the 
" convention of the ftates voted him to bejtf/l- 
" lyJJainy and decreed that they who had taken 
" arms againft him fhould never have it im- 
" puted to them nor their pofterity." But with 
all due deference to Mr. Buchanan's fagacity, 
may it not be afked, who thefe ftates were, or 
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Vhat kind of convention it was that paffed this lettfr 
ignominious vote ? He himfelf tells us that the |XXVII. 
King had many friends, the Earls of Huntly and 
x Lenox, the Lord Forbes, and others of the great 
men who flood true to him, and fought to avenge 
his death. And to fhew that the general opinion 
was not unanimous in favour of this confpiracy, 
Bifhop Leflie mentions it as a thing not to be 
pa(Ted over in filence, that, " when the confpi- 
rators applied to the old Earl of Douglas, 
whom James II. had banifhed, and who, upon 
his venturing back into the kingdom, had 
been catched and imprifoned by this King in 
the monaftery of Lindoris, that experienced 
" nobleman diffuaded them all he could, from 
the attempt, as being not only full of wicked- 
nefs and criminality, but likewife attended with 
the utmoft difficulty and peril, which his own 
% and his family's example might demonftrate 
" to them." 

4 But to yield to Buchanan his favourite point 
of the authority of the ftates, his obfervation, one 
fhould think, tends the other way, and the cau- 
tious decree of his ftates, ioftead of adding ig- 
nominy to the King's death, will appear rather 
to throw a fufpicion of difgrace upon the per- 
petrators of it. At any rate to fay that he was 
" jure caefus," juftly and lawfully flain, is an 
affront upon the human underflanding, and upon 
alb the principles of religion and morality that 
we have any notion of. Had he fallen in battle, 
% and with his fword in his hand, fomething might 
have been faid by fuch as pay no regard to the 
facrednefs of a King's perfon : But for two or 
three private men to butcher him unarmed, and 
without refiftance, when upon their own prin- 

2 E 2 ciples 
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XML brought him to public hrfrsce, as was done te 
cue of his royal posterity, was cica then i*ain4 
all L^r and equity, and what 00 insr-faccis! 
cculd render eiher le^a! or innocent in the £du 
cither of God or man. Be£des B&chaaan's a* 
prefion is an addition of his own : The ori^iad 
act fays no fuch thing: It only bezrs ^ dm 
*' the flaughter done and committed in the fidd 
** of Stirling, * here our Sovereign Lord's father 
44 happened to be flaia, and others diTers his 
** Barons and lieges, was alien terhr in their de- 
** fault and coloured deceit done br him ani 
" his perverfe council diverfe nines before the 
* c faid field." There is no word here of the 
thing being juit or lawful with refpect to die 
King's particular fate, but only the blame of the 
general daughter in the field is laid upon him 
and hi* adherents. Nay fo far is their meaning 
from any tendency towards Buchanan's malevo- 
lent aiTertion, that the very fame dates, in the 
third parliament of James IV. on a complaint 
jiven in, that " the perfons who put violent 
* c hand* on the King's father's perfon, and flew 
" him, are not p^niCied," offer a reward to any 
who fhs.il difcovcr thefe murderers. Which is an 
inconteftible proof that they had never thought 
the murdering of him juft and lawful, however 
much they might have wifhed it believed, that he 
by his mi/conduct had brought all the mifchief 
upon himlelf. 

But this is not all : Thefe very ftates, not- 
ivithiianding of the care they had taken to pre- 
fervc thcmfelves from the danger of the law by 
their bold and ft lf-excul paring decree, do not feem 
to have been eafy in their confeiences, under all 

the 
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the faflcty which they had provided for their per- letter 
fons. For we find them, two years after this, XXVIL 
applying to the Pope Innocent VIII. for abfolu T 
tion from the cenfures of the church, which they 
had incurred by their infurre&ion, protefting, 
" that they were forry from the bottom of their 
** hearts, and willing to do penance for it." The 
Pope indeed was gracious enough to their fuppli- 
cation, and gave commiflion by his Bull to the 
Abbots of Paifiey and Jedburgh, and to the 
chancellor of Glafgow, to abfolve them accords 
ingly. The Bull fpeaks of fome of the Lord* 
fpiritual being concerned in the rebellion, which 
feems to imply that even the Bifliops flood in need 
of abfolution ; altho' it was not very confonant 
to primitive ufage that they fhould receive it from 
Abbots, who, however much their Peers in Par- 
liament, were their inferiors in the church : But 
, whatever was the nature or extent of the Bull, 
the application for it fufficiently fhews the opi- 
nion of the nation, when they came to a cool- 
er way of thinking, after the firft fury of fa&ion 
was over. And if what is faid by all our hiitori- 
ans of James IV. be true, that to fhew the for- 
rowful fenfe he had of his father's death, and of 
the hand which he was innocently led to have 
in it, he wore an iron chain about his body, and 
every year of his life added a link to it, we have 
upon the whole a confirmed refutation of Bucha- 
nan's fhrewd but ill-founded inference, that the 
aft of the rebels for their own fecurity was a pub- 
lic mark of infamy upon the King's death. 

Whatever were the faults or failings of this 
unhappy monarch, his royal fucceflors owe him 
fome fmail tribute of grateful remembrance, for 
having in a peaceable way enlarged their domi- 
nions, 
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itttt9l nioosby 2D addition of territory which oar Kia^$ 
XXVIL had never been in fall poflHfrm of befarc. In the 
year 1469 he married Margaret* daughter to Ghrif* 
tian King of Denmark, who in conbderaxkxi of 
that marriage mortgaged the Hand* of Orkaer 
and Shetland for the payment of fifty thoufaai 
rixdoQars, in dowry with his daughter, and after- 
wards on her bearing a foe, made an abibhite cafi- 
on, and gare up all claim to them for ever.* 
By this acceffion of territory, our national churdl 
got another Biihop added to the old number, 
and from this time we hare a clear and regular 
account of the fucceffion of the Bifbops of Ork- 
ney, foroe of whom made a ccmfiderable figure 
both in the church and in the (late. 

* I am, &a 



* Thde ii!an<l3b^ been tffiiwv pan of ti^cfo^ 
way, and tho* before this we fend £irb of Orkney jmocg ccj 
Scots Nooks, jet the tall of them, Henry Sinclair of RltfLz, 
hid this title from Haco King of Norway, with cocftnt or 14 
own Sovereign in 1379, and conveyed it to his grindlba T ia 
whole time, npoo the country which give the th!e bein ~ ai Jel 
to the dominioas of ScotLiad, the tide uis annexed to me 
Crown in i47*« 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



Accejfion and prudent Behaviour of James I V 
State of the Church in his reign — ■ The See of 
Clafgow made an ArchbiJhoprick—~—That of St. 
Andrews fuccejjively filled with two Touths ■ 
Univerfity and iCing's College of Aberdeen found- 
ed by Bijhop Elphin/ione James IV. with 

the Flower of his Nobility killed at Flowden 
Reflexions on that fatal Event. . 



ON the death of James III. the young Prince, A.D.14M' 
who had been in a manner forced into the 
field againfl him, was his lawful and undoubted * 
heir, and as the rightful poffeflion of the crown 
purges all defeats, fucceeded to him without any 
ceremony or interruption. Some of the former 
loyalifts indeed flood out for a while, complaining 
as the malcontents had done in the former reign f 
that the King was in the hands of a party who 
had murdered his father, and wifhed to have every 
thing managed their own way. But the young 
King's prudent behaviour to both fides, joined 
with an indifputable title, foon diflipated all the 
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litter £]] humour, which had fo lateiy prevailed, 2nd 
^^ dzpaed a general reconciliation. 



In the church matters were not fo calm sad 
quiet. The new dignity of a Scottuh ArchbfcV?, 
which had been fo fatal to the nnl poneiibr of k, 
feems to have had foreething great and aliurinr b 
it. For now Robert Blackader Bifhop of Glafjow 
fet up for the honour of his fee likswiie, and bv his 
addrefs procured a Bull from Pope Innocent YIH 
_ ereding the See of Glafgow into an Archbifoop- 
1 ric and ordaining Gallowv, Arrvle and the ISes to 
be fubject to it. This was a new fcrtch of papal 
authority, in direct violation of his predeceflbr's 
indulgence to St. Andrews, and at the fame time 
a fuperfluous encroachment upon the conftitutica 
of our church, which had been long g o ver ned 
without any formal metropolitan at all, and nec^r 
was fo extenfive as to ftand in need of two. 
Schevez we are told highly relented this indignitr, 
but had not intereft enough to prevent it. The 
fame meafure he had lately given, was now in 
part returned back upon himfelf, and he was 
obliged to acknowledge Glafgow to be an Arch- 
bifhoprick, with refervation of fome degree ot 
precedence to his own fee. How the reft of the 
JBiihops or the court relifhed this new erection, 
we know not. But while the Bifhops were thus 
contending about preeminence, the doctrines of 
Wickliff and Hufs were gaining ground fail in 
the country, and had already taken deeper hold 
than the)' could afterwards be torn from. 

The firft ecclefiaftical bufincis we find the new 

*£ bU 'Archbifhop of Glafgow employed in is, his con- 

vening no fewer than thirty perfons, among whom 

were fundry gentlemen of fortune in the Well 

country, before the King and council, where he 

charged 
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charged them with a number^ of heretical articles, letter 
as he called them, and demanded to know what XXVITt 
was their belief concerning them. I fhall after- 
wards have occafion to take a fuller view of thefe 
articles, and only obferve at prefent, that the per- 
fons accufed anfwered the Archbifhop's queftions 
with fuch fmartnefs and ingenuity, and defended 
themfelves with fuch an air of refolution, that it 
was thought prudent to difmifs them with an ad- 
monition to take heed of new doctrines, and to 
content themfelves with the faith of the church* 
What might have been the caufe of fuch uncom- 
mon lenity at this time, we need not inquire. 
Perhaps the fecular arm, without which there 
could be no capital punifhment, had not been 
ready enough to back the ecclefiaftical fentence, 
and fend fo many fubje&s out of the world. But 
as to thfe fad itfelf, we may reafonably conclude, 
that the conduct of the clergy gave great encou- 
ragement to the fpreading of thefe opinions : And 
according to the principles of the church at that 
time, as to what was orthodox or heretical, it is 
eafy to fee that while the hufbandmen either flept - 
or were tearing one another, the tares were fown. 
For indeed what elfe could be expe&ed, while the 
Bifhops, who by their office were defigned to teach 
and inftrud the people, took up their time in 
needlefs and expeniive journeys to Rome and 
other foreign parts, or in maintaining their own 
fuperfluous titles and dignities at home I 

This very Archbiflhrop Blackader, who, as we 
have feen, might have found enough of employ- 
ment in his own diocefs, yet turns his back upon 
it, and fets out in his old age to vifit the holy 
places in Paleftine* but died by the way. He is 
fcid to have been a pious, good man : Would not 

af his. 
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i.fttfu his piety have been as properly difplayed, and 
XXVIII. (hone as confpicuoufly, in looking after the flock 
committed to his charge ? Efpecially at a time 
when, in his eftimation, and from his own expe- 
rience, there were wolves breaking ' in among 
them to tear and deftroy them. The devotion of 
vifiting that once facred fput of ground in the 
Eaft, whatever may be differently thought of- it, 
might have done well enough with private perfons 
who had leifure for it, and were engaged in no 
neceffary bufinefs to require their 'attendance at 
home. But for men in a publick chara&er, and 
of the church too, in fuch a critical lituation, to 
negleft the work they had taken in hand, and 
for which they were fo well paid, only to fatisfy 
an ufelefs piece of curiofity, is altogether in- 
excufable, as being fo unprofitable in itfelf, and 
expofed to fo many dangerous confequences. It 
would have been more becoming in this Bifhop 
BUckader, to have been labouring all the time a- 
mong his thirty fufpe&ed heretics, with the Apof- 
tolic inftruments of inftru&ion and example ; and 
if he had recovered but one of them to what he 
reckoned the true faith, it would have been as fer- 
viceable to the intereft of religion, and fully a* 
confolatory to himfelf in his laft moments, as all 
the fine fights he could have feen in the Holy 
Land. I fhall not lay hold of the ill-natured fuf- 
picion, that vanity might have been the man's mo* 
tive, to make a parade of his new dignity with 
all the enfigns and ornaments of it, among the va- 
rious people by the way. I fhall allow him to 
have afted from a better principle, and to have 
been as devout a man as Bilhop Leflie reprefents 
him j Yet furely, to fay the baft of it, his devotion 

was 
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was not only ill-placed, but as matters then flood, lettfr 
very ill-timed. ' XXVIII. 

The ftateof our church in this reign has been 
fadly complained of, and lamented by mod wri- 
ters. The King himfelf is generally well fpoken 
of, for his adminiftration of ftate-matters : But his 
management of what lay to his hand in the con- 
cerns of the church does not appear to be fo com- 
mendable and worthy of his charader. On the 
vacancy of the fee of St Andrews, by the death 
of Schevez in the year 1496, the King thoughf 
proper to give this Archbifhoprick to the Duke 
of Rofs a younger brother of his own, who at that 
time could not be above twenty years of age, 
and confequently very unfit for fuch a weighty 
and important charge. And which was (till more 
extraordinary, when this Prince died, in the year 
1503, the fee was kept vacant feveral years, and at 
lait tilled with Alexander Stuart, a natural fon of 
the King's by a daughter of Boyd's of Bonfhaw, 
who was but eight years old when the Archbi- 
fhoprick was defigned for him, and no more than 
fourteen when Pope Julius II. promoted him to 
it, while he was abroad on his travels for his im- 
provement. The next year he returned home, an4 
in 151 1, when he was but fixteen years old, his 
father made him Chancellor of the kingdom, and 
the Pope conftituted him his Legate a Latere in 
Scotland, and befides the revenues of the Arch- 
bifliopric, allowed him to hold the rich abbey of 
Dunfermline and the Priory of Coldingham in 
cammcnJam, all which he kept till he was killed 
at Flowden in the eighteenth year of his age. 

So here was the fee of St. Andrews, the oldeft 
epifcopal feat in the kingdom, and now become 
the dignified capital of the national church, not 

2 F 2 indeed 
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i t: \k ' 4 indeed kept vacant for fc i intteii years, but, which 
XXVIII. ^35 worfe, thrown away upon boys, who how- 
ever illuftrious for their birth or qualities, Vere 
certainly improper for being Bifhops, and foch 
Bifhops too, in Chrift's church. The King's af- 
fection to a brother and a child mar be in feme 
meafure excufabie. Bet the Pope's compliance 
was Scandalous and bafe. Indeed the character 
of the two Popes who humoured the King in thefe 
extravagant ftretches of affection, prevents our 
being very much furprized at any part of their 
conduch Alexander VL who was the Pope that 
filled the firft vacancy, is infamous even amongft 
his own party. The advancement of his children 
the Borgias, was all his ftudy, and the hiftoriet 
of thefe times are full of the wicked and abomi- 
nable methods he and they took for that purpofe, 
which at lad brought the whole family of them 
to a tragical end. The other Pope Julius II. who 
is commonly called the Martial Pope, tho* a man 
of a different turn from Alexander, was fo bent 
upon his warlike fchemes, which he had his own 
private reafons for, that he would ftick at no- 
thing, however uncanonical and hurtful to the 
church, to ingratiate himfelf with any Prince who 
he thought, could be affifting to him in thefe de- 
figns. And at this time in particular, he was engag- 
ed in a troublefome war with Louis XII. of France, 
who was not only counteracting all his ambitious 
projeSs with a numerous army at his very doors, 
but had likewife, with confent of the Emperor 
Maximilian, called a council at Pifa to enquire 
into his conduft, and to treat him perhaps as the 
councils of Conftance and Bafil had done his Pre- 
deccflbrs. So he had need of all the friends he 
could make, to ward off the intended blow. And 

as 
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*s he knew the connexion that had long fubfifted letter 
between France and Scotland, his policy would XXVIII. 
lead him to do what he could to detach our ^^^^ 
King from that connection, and fecure him to his 
own party. 

He had fome years before this fent a nuncio 
to Scotland, to prefent the King with the pom- 
pous title of Ptoteftor of the % Chrlfiian Faith ^ and 
to give the greater grace to his pfefent, he fent him 
a purple crown with flowers of gold, and a fword 
with a golden hik, and fcabbard fet with jewels. 
My author fays, this honour was conferred upon Lt fa de 
him for his zeal in driving herefy out of his do- Geft. p. 
minions, and adds that " tho' before this he had 33 °' 33r# 
always been remarkably catholic, yet now, A- 
poftolicb quodam fpiritu totus inflammatus vi- 
" deretur, he feemed to be altogether fired with 
a kitid of Apoftolick fpirit, fo that he never 
fuffered herefy to bud, nor religion to be ne- 
glefted, within the kingdom." Yet in all our 
hiftories we fee nothing of his remarkable doings 
either for the one or the other of thefe purpofes. 
The innovators of the Weft country, the Lollards 
of Kyle, as they were called, had been examined 
before him, but efcaped without punifhment, and 
the received do&rines were in his time more com- 
bated and fpoken againft than ever they had been 
before. It is probable therefore that the Pope's 
compliment had been intended as much to influ- 
ence him and make a friend of him in time to 
come, as to reward hiirxfor what was paft.* 

* Bifhop Leflie indeed tells a wonderful (lory of him immedi- 
ately after this account, perhaps as an inftance of his Apojlolic fpi- 
rit, " that he travelled in pilgrimage and alone, from Stirling thro* 
" Perth and Aberdeen to Elgin, a journey of one hundred and 
" thirty mike » one day, and the next day to St. Duthack'« 

But 
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nsi a But whaiever W2s the cauie or defign of this 
julv ill. fondndi, it could not hare pnxhired a greater 
innovation than the two inflances I have mention- 
ed of preferring fuch incapable pencils to fucfc 
high trulls in the church. What old Canon or 
laudable precedent could the Pope allege for ii? 
What great or ufeful end could he propofe by it I 
The plenitude of his power might in thofe days 
do any thing. But ought that power to have been 
thus wantonly ahufed r Or could it, with all its 
fulnefs, capacitate thefe youths for exerciimg the 
office committed to them ? It had been better to 
have left the See vacant all the time, than thus 
to burlefque the facred character by fuch a re- 
peated farce. And I cannot help exprefimg my 
furprize to find thefe two young gentlemen placed 
in the catalogue of the Archbiihops of St. An- 
drews, and the lafl and youngeit cf them too with 
the high epithet of " a worthy Prelate." That 
they were actually confecrated by the impo- 
sition of hands 1 can fcarcely think, as I can fee 
no account of it : And in ftrict propriety of fpeech 
I know no right that any one can have to be cal- 
led a Prelate in the church, without it. But what 
opinion could the other Biihops form of this prrce- 
dure, efpecially to fee a boy offixteen years of age 
cloathed with the legatine power, which the> had 
been accuflomed to look up to with reverence and 
awe ? It was no wonder tho* they neglected their 
Spiritual fun&ions, and began to think little of a 
character, which they faw the Head of the church 

" in Rofs, which was forty miles further, in time to reach Mat- 
" tins." Whatever devotion might have been in this jaunt, 
there certainly was an incredible deal of bodily ftrcngth in it, and 
the narration, if true, is more a panegyric on thejonc than the 
other. 

with- 
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without any reafon, proftituting in fuch an unheard letter 
of manner- And how could the laity relifh fuch ^^]}\ 
a flagrant ftretch of authority, as ventured to en- 
truft the epifcopal office, which they were told, 
Was originally defigned for inftru&ing and govern- 
ing the flock of Chrift, with youths, who them- 
felves needed inftru&ors and governors ? 

Yet even at this time there were Bifhops in our 
church worthy of that facred chara&er, and dif- 
tinguifhed by their zeal in the caufe of religion 
and learning. Such was the famous Bifhop El- 
phinflon of Aberdeen, a man univerfally efteemed 
and praifed by every writer that fpeaks of him. 
He was translated from Rofs to Aberdeen in the 
year 1484, and in this ftation was at great pains 
to prevent the fatal rupture between the nobles 
and King James III. whofe caufe he never defert- 
ed, but faithfully adhered to him to the lafh Yet 
on the acceflion of his fucceflbr, this loyal Bifhop 
was ftill in high efteem at court, and much em- 
ployed in publick offices, and on many important 
occafions. At laft, the commotions of the ftate 
being in a good meafure fettled, he found leifure 
'to execute a defign he had long intended. In 
the year 1494 he founded an univerfity in Old 
Aberdeen, where his cathedral flood, and having 
obtained the royal patronage, he gave his new 
ere&ion the title of King's College. He likewife 
began the bridge upon Dee, and left money for 
finifhihg that ufeful work. He made a collection 
of Canons for the reformation of abufes, and in- 
ftru&ion of his clergy. In a word, both in pub- 
lick and private life he was a valuable man, and 
in truth and reality, " a worthy Prelate." He 
had the misfortune, while he was Bifhop, to fee 
two Kings, with both of whom he had been a 

great 
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lfttfr great favourite, brought to a lamentable end, 
XXVIII. James III. murdered by ruffians at Bannockburn, 
and James IV. (lain in battle on the field of Flow- 
den, which lad calamity he did not long furvire; 
for the year after, being called up to Edinburgh 
on public bufinefs, he fickened by the way, and 
died a few days after his arrival, univerfally re- 
greted. 

We have already feen what fteps Pope Julius 
took, and what conceflions and compliments he 
ma<le to our king, to draw him off from the 
French intereft, and to prevent his diilurbing 
Henry VIII. of England, whom the Pope had en- 
gaged to attack France upon that fide. But all 
was ineffe&ual. The old amity between Scotland 
and France prevailed againft the Pope's flatteries, 
and James refolved to fupport Louis, and pre- 
vent, if poffible, his being overpowered by the 
formidable confederacy which Julius had formed 
againft him. This irritated the Pope to fuch a 
degree, that, as Lord Herbert, in his life of Hen- 
ry* VIII. tells us, he vented his difpleafure by ex- 
communicating the very man whom himfelf had 
lately dubbed Protettor of the Faith^ and that not 
for any breach of, or departure from that faith, 
but entirely for not forfaking an old ally, with 
whom he had always been in league and friend- 
fhip. * However, notwithftanding of the Pope's 

* This circumftance is not taken notice of by our own hiftori- 
ans. Bifhop Leflie indeed lpeaks of the treaty between James and 
Louis, but his profeflional reverence for the Pope, and bis perfo- 
nal regard for the King, (of whom he (ays •• nihil habutt Bri- 
" tannia juftius aut fancldus, there was not an honefter or more 
" upright man in Britain,") would hot allow him to mentioa 
the excommunication, tho' he had known of it, as he law that 
■would throw a reflexion where he would not have any to light. 
And Buchanan only Jays, that the Engliih kept a dead body, 

dli. 
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difplealure, the King went on with his pfepara- lkttm 
tions, and having colle&ed an army, marched ^^X^ * - 
with it into England, where, contrary to the ad- 
vice of all his nobles, he gave battle to a fupe- 
rior force of the Englifh commanded by the Earl 
of Surrey, but was defeated and (lain. This was 
the heavieft blow which Scotland for a long time, 
or perhaps ever, had felt : The lofs of a belov- 
ed King, with the flower of the nobility, and 
a vaft number of the common people ; and that 
lofs weighty enough in itfelf, increafed by the 
long and troublefome minority that fucceeded. 
There was much doubt at the time about the 
King's fate. It was faid by fome, that he got off" 
from the field, but was murdered, as his father 
had been, in a private houfe. And by others 
that, after the defeat, he went to the Holy Land,* 
in accomplifliment of a vow which he had made to * 
do penance for his father's death. But the general 
and mod probable opinion is, that he fell in the 
field near Flowden on the fatal ninth of Septem-- 
ber 1 5 13, in the thirty ninth year of his age and 
twenty fifth of his reign, leaving a fon James, not 
two years old, by his Queen Margaret, eldeft 
daughter to Henry VII. of England, thro' whom 
came the fucceffion of our royal line to that 
crown. 

All our hiftorians fpeak well of this King. Bu- 
chanan himfelf is copious in his praife, tho' in 
the conclufion he cannot abftain from throwing a 
flur upon his memory for his prodigality and po- 
verty, which, he fays, " if he had lived longer , 

which they had found and imagined to be the King's, a long time 
onburied, " becaufc he had iacrilegioufly taken up arms again it 
" the Pope*" 

2 G " might 
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LT TH* " might have nrringnifhrri aD bis farmer repnti- 



impo£ 

4i fo thzt his death may be laid to have been, 
45 tho* immature, yet feaibnable and convenkat 
" for hinudf." It is a ilrange pka^irc thai da 
fine 'writer takes in the Caving of Kings, and pit- 
ting favourable glomes upon it. James DL he 
fays, was " jure caefus," lawfully fiain : James IV. 
" commodeV , conveniently and feafbnably. This 

good 



to cut him off in the flower of his life, for fear 
of his growing worfe. However, whether his 
death was feaibnable for himfelf or not, it was 
certainly moil unfeafonable and incommodious to 
the nation. The lofe of fo many great men, who 
fell about their Sovereign's perfbn, and probably 
would not have fallen if he had flood, was a 
greater hurt to the country than it could have 
fuffered from all the taxes which he either could 
or would have impofed upon it.* To increafe 
the miferv, the heir of the crown was an infest 

* Bebdes the King and his promifing foo the titular Archbi- 
ihop of St. Andrews, there were Cain on the total held o£ How- 
dec, rwelre Earh, Argyle, Athol, Bothwtl], Caithncfs, Caifciis, 
4'rawfbrd, Errcl, Glencairn, Lenox, Morton, Montrofe, and 
Rothes, nine Lords, Borthwick, CoKil of Culrofe, Elphicfba, 
Lovat, Maxweli, Rofs, Sinclair, Semple and Somerrile, tbor 
eldeft foD5, and heirs of Angus, Cathcart, Mariicbal and Ofi- 
rhant, and the predecefibrs of the following nineteen ™» blr fc. 
nilies, DalhouGe, Galloway, Gowrie, Niihfdale, Kirkudbripht, 
Kenmure, Kill) th, Lauderdale, Mar, Melril now Leren, Napier, 
Panmure, Queenlberry, Seafbrth, Soutbeflc, Traquaii, Tweed- 
dale, Weems and Winton. Such and fo inemoVable was the 
bloody battle of Flowden, that the mournful remembrance of k 
has beeo handed down to us in an old ballad, of as afre&ing a com- 
pofure both fcr matter and mufic as any we hare, and which is 
is fo well known among the vulgar to this day by the name of 
4C Tkc Fkwcrj of the Forefl are faded ttwoj." 

of 
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of fcarce two years of age, and in that (late ex- letter 
pofed as a prey to the ambitious defigns of fuch XXVIII. 
of the grandees as had furvived that melancholy K ^*>f > J 
cataftrophe. The date of the church too was fuch 
as called aloud for reformation, and would have 
required a fteady hand to probe the fore to the 
bottom, and extirpate the prevailing corruption. 
Inftead of making any ferious attempts that way, 
we have feen the greater part of our churchmen 
minding nothing but the temporal advantages 
Annexed to their facred charafter ; jaunting in 
pomp to Rome, to Avignon, to wherever the 
Popes their new mafters kept their courts, fpend- 
ing the wealth of the nation, which had been 
given them for other purpofes, in thefe flafhy ex- 
curfions, and returning with vain titles, and bad 
examples. At home we have obferved the con- 
fequence of thefe abufes, discipline defpifed, doc- 
trine either negleSed or corrupted, reformation 
and inftru&ion fet at nought, and nothing re- 
commended but rearing fpacious buildings, and 
leaving rich legacies, under the fpecious pretence 
of pious donations. So that had it not been for 
fome good men who fhone forth now an4 then 
in thefe dark and degenerate times, fuch as Bi- 
(hop Traill and Kennedy of St. Andrews, Bifhop 
Elphinfton of Aberdeen, and fome others, who 
were a credit to their function, and fupported the 
honour of our church, it is hardly to be thought 
that the unwieldy fabrick would have ftood fo 
long as it did, but would have tumbled down of 
itfelf. 

In a word, we need not wonder that Archbifhop 
Spotfwood fliould fo fadly lament the miferable 
ftate of the church at the perfod we are now come 
to : When even He&or Boece, who lived at the " , M 

a time, ,,'. 6o . 
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itttfw time, and xriftied well enough to the Papal caufc^ 
XXVI II. defcribes the Prelates in his days as* <c devour- 
ing the poor plundered people, doing nothing 
that becomes good and worthy men, yea ftrir- 
" ing all they can to keep down all kmd of E- 
€i terature, left if the people fhould come to a 
cc better tafle, they themfelves (hould be obliged 
" to change their fcandalous way of life, and 
c< thereby lofe their prey out of their hands : Let 
c< thofe whofe bufinefs it is, fee to a reformation 
" of thefe things : It is the juft grief and deep 
cc feeling I have of fuch abufes that has driven 
" me to this admonition." If the honeft Princi- 
pal of the King's College had lived but a few 
years longer, he would have feen <c a reforms 
" tion of thefe things" taken in hand by thofe 
whofe bufmefs, in his opinion, it was not, when 
they whofe bufinefs it was, would do nothing in 
it. But what part a man, who could exprds 
himfelf as he does, would have a&ed in that in* 
tricate fcene we cannot pofitively fay, and I fhall 
not pretend to guefs. 

I fhall conclude this letter, as the Abbe Fleury 

docs one of his elaborate difcourfes upon this 

fubjed, with obferving that " the changes in the 

" difcipline of the church for the lalt five or 

" fix hundred years were not brought in fo much 

by the authority of Bifhops and councils, as by 

negligence, ignorance and error, founded on 

forged decretals, and on the falfe reafonings of 



cc 

4< 



* " Popujum ambefum degluticmes, nihil rcliqui bonis et 

/ " dignis viris facientes, imo omni nifu omnibus Uteris obfiftcD- 

" tes, ne fi populus meliora fapere incipiant, ipfj vitia fua in aper* 

" turn prodita deferere cogantur, et prxdam e raauibus ammanc; 

il Ea ut emendentur vidennt iili quorum intereft curare, rnc do- 

Bpece, b. m lor juftuj ct pia commiferatip.ui monerera hue ampuit." 

»i. M ^ 
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<c the fchoolmen. ,, And I hope you will join me lette* 
in the pious wifh that follows, " God grant we XXIX. 
may make a right ufe of the happinefs we en- 
joy of being born in a more knowing age, and 
" that, if we cannot bring back the antient dis- 
cipline, .we may at lead efteem, revere, and re- 
gret it. 

I am, &c. 



LETTER XXIX. 



5 *he Duke of Albany eho/en Regent in the place 
of the S$ueen Mothe r Contention about 

filling the Sees of St. Andrews and Aberdeen 
The Reformation in Germany carried on by 
Martin Luther and others— —Brought into Scot- 
land by Patrick Hamilton, Abbot of Ferne 9 who 
fufferedfor i t Various instances of Perfecution 

on the fame account The Reformers abroad 

called Proteftants, 



THE late King, before he undertook the fatal 
expedition which led him to the field of 
Flowden, had provided, as he thought, for the 
peace of the Kingdom, by fettling the regency 

of 
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urrra of it on the Queen, while ihe Jhonld remain no* 
XXIX, married. But this fccdement mas fbon overturned 
\^v^/ by her marrying within a year, Archibald Earl of 
Angus, a young nobleman of great family and fi- 
gure, who had lately fucceeded to his grandfather, 
and now by his marriage, pretended to fome flare 
of the publick management, if not on his own, 
at leali on his royal conforms account. However 
the dates committed the regency to John Duke of 
Albany, the late King's coufin german, who by 
his education in France, and marriage with a rich 
lady of that nation, was warmly attached to the 
French intereft, and in confequence of that attach- 
ment, involved in difficulties which clogged the 
motions of his adminiltration all the time it con- 
tinued. 

The firft ecclefiafticai tranfaction of a publick 
£jK*f«ood, nature which he was concerned in, was the dit 
*• 6u pofal of the See of St. Andrews, vacant by the 
death of the nominal Archbi(hop, who was flain 
with the King his father at Flowden. For this 
place of honour and profit there appeared no fever 
than three competitors. Gavin Douglas Biihop of 
Dunkeld and uncle to the Earl of Angus, depend- 
ed on his family-connexions and the Queen's 
influence for his promotion to it, and in con- 
fidence of this fupport took polTeflion of the 
caftle of St. Andrews. John Hepburn, Prior 
of St. Andrews, a factious turbulent man, got 
himfelf elected by the Canons, and by virtue of 
that election expelled the Biihop of Dunkeld's 
fervants, and fortified the houfe with a garrifon of 
foldiers. Andrew Forman Biihop of Moray, the 
third Claimant, had procured a gift of the place 
from Pope Julius II. with the title of Legate a 
latere^ and was fupported in his pretentions by the 
Lord Hume, who coming to Edinburgh on pur- 

refe, 
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pofe, proclaimed the Pope's gift, and Formats letter 
legation with great folemnity. So that in this con- XXIX, 
tell were engaged all the three methods by which v -^ v ' 
fuch high dignities and benefices had ever been 
difpofed of, royal prefentation, canonical ele&ion, 
and papal provifion. And thfc controverfy was ma- 
naged not in the old and proper way of ecclefiaf- 
tical and fynodical confultation, but by the lately 
introduced methods of violence and uproar, and 
of fecular interference on all fides. Indeed the 
Bifhop of Dunkeld foon relinquifhed his claim, and 
withdrew from the contention : # Biit the other 
two rivals kept it up with much keennefs and 
unbecoming eagernefs for feveral years. 

Nor was this the only difpute of the kind that . 
agitated our churchmen, at this time. The dio- 
cefe of Aberdeen had now loft its incomparable 
Biftiop Elphinfton, and his place was contended 
for by no fewer than three potent rivals alfo. The 
Earl of Huntly, by his authority in thefe parts had s t Io6 
compelled the Canons to give their votes to his ^ 
coufin Alexander Gordon, who was at that time 
chantor of Moray ; Albany the Regent had given 
a prefentation to it in favour of a brother of the 
powerful houfe of Ogilvy : And at Rome Robert 
Forman, Dean of Glafoow and brother to the 
Legate, obtained a gift of it from Pope Leo X. who 
had fucceeded Julius II. Here was another fcene 
of difturbance like to open. But the Regent, by 
the authority of office, and a mixture of worldly 

* He appears to have been a worthy man, and his memory 
is famous to this day, as for many other laudable qualities, fo in 
particular for his rare talent in poetry, of which his accurate and 
almoft literal tranflation of Virgil's JEneid into the then cur» 
rent language of the country, is, and wjj} remain an ample tes- 
timony. 

policy 
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letter policy, which even Bifliop Leflie's perfonal regard 
XXIX. for Albany cannot altogeather vindicate, was lucky 
enough to adjuft matters at laft to the outward k- 
tisfa&ion of all parties. Andrew Forman got the 
Archbiflioprick of St. Andrews, on condition of 
paying to John Hepburn three thoufand crows 
a year during life, and of prevailing with his bro- 
ther Robert to quit hip pretentions to Aberdeen. 
The Earl of Huntly's friend carried his point, and 
the Regent's prefentee was content to put up 
with the Abbacy of Dryburgh. How far thefe 
fettlements, founded entirely on worldly confide- 
rations, were agreeable to the maxims of the got 
pel, or could tend to advance the real interefts of 
the church as a fpiritual fociety, needs be no 
queftion to fuch as are in the leafl acquainted 
with the nature of it's original inftitution, and the 
fucceflive propagation of the gofpel thro* x the pri- 
mitive and uncorrupted ages. And I have taken 
this particular notice of thefe, and fuch like devi- 
ations from the old ftandard among the many in- 
ftances of the kind to be met with about this time, 
on purpofe to abate a little of the wonder at, if not 
to account for, the ftrange and unexpected altera* 
tion which had been hatching for fome centuries, 
and now in a (hort time broke out with fuch a 
fhock as had almofl overturned, and did in effed 
fhake the pillars of, that ftupenduous fabrick of 
worldly grandeur which churchmen had with in- 
defatigable application been rearing for many a- 

s es - 

We have feen what a flame WicklifF had raif- 
ed in England, where altho* his tenets, whether 
erroneous or not, were attacked and in a great 
meafure born down by the unfcriptural arguments 
of fire and faggot* yet thro* the negligence of the 

watchmen, 
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watchmen, who inftead of taking care to prevent lettfr 
the fowing of what they thought tares, were XXIX. 
ftruggling and tearing one another about pomp 
and preferments, they fpread and gained ground 
every day, and forced themfelves over to the con- 
tinent, as far as Bohemia. There indeed they 
feem to have taken deep root, and were able to 
keep their hold, in fpite of all the cruelties and 
unchriftiari breach of faith that their great propa- 
gator met with, from fome treacherous hand or 
other, at the council of Conftance. Yet all this 
time, except in Bohemia, they were driven to and 
made their appearance only in private corners, 
unfupported and almofi unnoticed, without ob- 
taining the countenance, or in any great degree 
alarming the fears of the mighty ones either in 
church or date. It might have been thought that 
if thefe new do&rines, as they were called, which 
Wickliff, Hufs, and others were bold enough to. 
advance, had been fo deftru£tive of religion, and 
contrary to the primitive creeds, as the champions 
of the Papal church would make us believe, they 
ought to have been fuppreffed by the old primi- 
tive method of fcripture and argument, and the 
never failing appeal to " quod femper, quod, 
" ubique, quod ab omnibus,'* to antiquity, unU 
verfality, and confent. But inftead of this, in all 
the councils either provincial or general, as they 
were called, on thefe occafions, we meet with no- 
thing but a few magisterial threats from thofe in 
power to the prefumed heretics, tike what the 
Jewiih Sanhedrim iffued to the Apoftles, not to 
ipeak dr preadh any more after that fort ; and 
when that would not do, they were delivered over 
to the fecular arm to be bufnt, when they could 
not be aafwered. The great object of all the 

2 H councils 
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c: y rvf:.s that had been held for more than fix 
hundred years, was cirher to exalt the Biihep of 
Rome above his fellow Eilhops, cr to ccntrnd 
with Kinc?- ar.d cLiim exemption from civil obe- 
cL^ce, cr r-j harais the poor uninftrucred people 
with rigorous iniiiiicicns and ftiperitiuous ob- 
servance?, which had no connection wi:h ourinr 
« » * * 

of tiii or inrecritv ofc manner*. And when 
thinp were conie to luch a pa ft, it was no won- 
der thit opportunity was taken either to reviTe 
old truths, or to broach new errors in what was 
ftili looked upon to be the church of Chriil. 

Accordingly, about this time, while the Popes, 
who had long atTumed an ablblute fovereigmy 
over all ranks and degrees, were difputing their 
pretentions with crowned heads, and the other 
Eifiiops fcheming and foliciting for new titles and 
precedencies, a combuftion broke out in Gennanv, 
tihich, from an almoft imperceptible beginning, 
f on engrofled the attention of Popes and Bi- 
fneps, of Kings, and Emperors, of all characters 
end denominations in the Weftern world : And 
what neither the parfon of Lutterworth in Eng- 
land, nor the Principal of the univerfity of Prague 
in Bohemia, could bring about, an obfeure Au- 
guftinian Monk of Wlttemberg in Saxony was 
the weak, but fuccefsful, inflrument of effectuat- 
ing, and, by unwearied perfeverance, under the 
protection of fome and oppofition of others, laid 
the foundation of that remarkable change in the 
ecclefiaftical fyftem which has ever fince been cal- 
led the Reformation. This perfon was the re- 
nowned Martin Luther, fo much admired by 
friends, and reproached by enemies, who about 
the year 1517 took occalion, from the indul- 
gences which the extravagance and difiipation of 

the 
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the Pope Leo X. had driven him to the necef- letter 
fity of making fale of, for relieving his debts, to XXIX. 
inveigh at firft in his cloyfter, and afterwards 
when challenged in the way of public difputation, 
againft that fcandalous traffick which was cer- 
tainly a nuifance to ail good men, and was as 
hurtful to the fouls as it was detrimental to the 
purfes of the filly people that trufted to it. Un- 
der the primitive difcipline indeed, the Bifhops 
fometimes, and after mature deliberation, thought 
fit to relax fomewhat of the feverity of penance, 
as particular circumftances, and the health or 
difpofition of the penitent required: Which re- 
laxation began to be called in the Latin church 
indulgentia, Indulgence or favour, and* was grant- 
ed but feldom, and then too without any compo- 
fition or pecuniary acknowledgment whatever. 
But by degrees the Popes, who were always grafp- 
ing at every opportunity to enlarge their power 
and fill their coffers, took the fole management of 
this epifcopal privilege into their own hands, and 
by felling pardons not only for paft, but even for 
future tranfgreffions, carried it at laft to that hor- 
rid pitch of licentioufnefs which in end proved its 
downfal. 

It has been faid, I know, that Luther's origi- 
nal quarrel at this time was not fo much with the 
offenfivenefs of thefe papal indulgences in them- 
felves, as on account of the Pope's having entrulted 
the Dominicans with the diftribution of them thro* 
Germany, which had hitherto been a perquifite, 
and a lucrative one too, of Luther's own order of 
Auguftinians, and that for this reafon it was that 
he appeared fo keenly againft them. But in anfwer 
to this it may be obierved, that, whether this par- 
ticular handle had been given or not, as it wiis 
foolifh in fuch a fhameiul affair to give any new 

2 H h handle 
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itttfr handle, the corruptions of the ecclefiaftical courts 
XXIX. were how fo multiplied, and avowed with fuch 
a boldnefs of oppreffive effrontery, that it is 
more than probable feme man of fpirit in feme 
place or other would have appeared againft them, 
' and laid hold of the firft favourable occafion to 
begin the long wifhed-for and often attempted 
alteration. 

Be in this what will, it is certain that the attack 
made by Luther upon thefe indulgences, from 
whatever motives, and with whatever views, was 
the main introdu&ion to all that followed. The 
Dominicans, who were now in pofleffion of this 
advantageous merchandize, took the alarm, and as 
it might be expe&ed, defended their privilege 
with a warmth of eloquence fuitable to the objed 
at flake. This produced replies from Luther's 
fide, which were anfwered with equal acrimony 
from the other. And here the affair feemed to reft 
for fome time, till the Pope took the caufe in hand, 
and made himfelf a party in the debate, fummon- 
ing Luther to Rome to give an account of his 
tenets, and in cafe of his refufal or perfifting in 
his obftinacy, threatning him with the fevereft pu- 
nifiimcnts. This irritated Luther, who was as re- 
folute for a Monk, as Leo was for a Pope, to fuch 
a degree that, after fundry fruitlefs interviews 
with the Pope's agents in Germany, and finding 
himfelf likely to be fupported by fome of the fecu- 
lar Princes, particularly by the Eleftor of Saxony, 
a man of great piety and worth, he retrafted all 
his former profeffions of fubmiflion to the Pope's 
authority, openly renounced his infallibility, and 
formally appealed from him to a general council. 
Thus was the challenge fairly given, and the 
Pope and Luther were now ftated as principals in 
this important controverfy. Nor was Luther fingle 

in 
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in the arduous undertaking. For no fooner had letter 
he broken the ice, than numbers of learned men, XXfX. 
who feemed only to be waiting for fuch an open- 
ing, joined him in different parts of the country, 
and appeared brifkly in the fame field with him : 
Such as Caroloftadius, Ofiander, Melanchthon, 
and Bucer in Germany, Zuinglius and Oecolam- 
padius in Switzerland, and many others of lefs 
note here and there, who, though in fome parti- 
cular fentiments they differed from Luther, and ei- 
ther fell below, or rofe above his pitch in a few 
dofkrinai points, yet all concurred in, the grand 
attack upon the Papal corruptions, and contribut- 
ed their feveral (hares, tho* in different ways," and 
with different confequences, towards the intended 
Reformation. Yet it is worthy of notice, that 
Luther has among friends the whole glory, and 
among enemies bears the whole odium or the work, 
and that, notwithftanding of the affiftance he had 
from his predeceffors Wickliff and Hufs, and from 
many of his cotemporaries, men of as great perfo- 
nal talents and as much figure in the church as 
himfelf, he is ftill called the Apoftle of Germany. 
I mention this however, not to derogate from his 
praife, but only to regulate in fome meafure what- 
ever ufe may be made of his name, either for ap- 
proving or condemning • the bufinefs in which he 
was only a partner. And I have given this fhort 
account of his firft appearance upon what may be 
called the ecclefiaftical ftage, becaufe it coincides 
with the aera of our own hiftory now before us. 
The farther progrefs of his and his brethrens en- 
deavours I fhall have frequent occafion to confider, 
and to point out their influence on the affairs of 
cur own nation. 

We have feen that in the late King's time, and 

before 
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jl #j : i k* behrz L:r^fr was hard o£, dac T*rr tracts whici 
XXIX* h * efpouied were narrarred m oar own country, 
and that numbers erf people ui Kyie and Cuninz- 
among whom wee Kizdry g?rr!gmen of i- 
iijy and fortune, were conTe&ed fae: :-re Blacka:? 
the new Archbiibop of Glafgow, fcr rejecting ihs 
adoration of images and re^, the inTocadon ot 
iainu, the doctrine of tranfubitamianon and prr- 
galory, the fupremacy of the Pope and the forced 
celibacy of the clergy, with feme ether articles cf 
Ids note and worfe afpect, which feexn to hztz 
been foiiled into the catalogue by their accufen, 
as u generally the cafe, to fwell the libel, and throw 
the more odium upon the pannels- However 21 
tli2t time there was nothing done in the profeo 
tion, not on account of the infignincancy of the 
charge itfelf, or of the parties concerned in it, but 
either from the good nature of the Archbiihcp, cr 
becaufe the King, without whofe aid the fpiriiud 
judgments were then thought of Hole efficacv, had 
not been willing to have things pufhed to extre- 
mity. But now a more favourable profpect \n? 
beginning to open. The authority of civil govern- 
ment was not much to be feared. The Regent 
Albany was much out of the kingdom, earning 
on his projects in France, and when at home, tho* 
a man of great prudence. and capacity, was fo dif- 
gufled at the thwarting of his meafures bv the 
C^ueen mother and her faction, who took * pan 
with her brother the King of England againft the 
French intereft, that he gave up his office, and 
took a farewell of Scotland for ever. The young 
King himfelf had been all along toft like a tennis 
ball between the two powerful families of Angus 
and Arran and their adherents, and had been ad- 
viial, when little more than twelve years of a^e, 

to 
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to take hold of Albany's abfence, and afliime the letter. 
adminiftration of affairs into his own hands. XXIX. 

This was a lucky jun&ure for all who had any ^•yn^ 
by-ends of th,eir own to ferve, and it was made 
ufe of accordingly. The King, who was a youth 
of bright parts and moft promifing talents, foon 
difplayed a ftrong tafte for profufenefs and mag- 
nificence, not fo much in his own perfon, as in 
the public management, and with a view to what 
might be properly called Royal Grandeur. The 
exchequer was low, and the crown revenues but 
fcanty. And this, joined with his own inexperi- 
ence and natural impetuofity of temper, laid him 
open to the defigns of fuch as could allure him 
with the fjjpply of his wants, or furnifh him the ' 
means of gratifying any of his favourite wiflies. 
The clergy, who were for the moft part pofTeffed 
of great wealth, readily laid hold on fuch a con- . ' 
currence of circumftances, to baffle the fchemes 
which they faw in agitation againft their opulence 
and independence. Thus matters flood when James 
V. took the reins of government into his own hands. 
The fee of St. Andrews was now filled by James 
Beton, who had beeu removed from Glafgow to 
it on the death of Forman in the year 1522. 
Gavin Dunbar, the King's Preceptor, was pro- 
moted to Glafgow, and his uncle another Gavin 
Dunbar, Archdeacon of St. Andrews had fuc- 
ceeded Bifhop Gordon of Aberdeen. * Thefe two 

* It was this Bifhop of Aberdeen who finifhed the Bridge 
upon Dee, which had been begun by Bifhop Elphinfton. He 
Jikewife built and endowed a Hofpital, or Beadhoufe near the 
Cathedral, for 12 poor old men, in the year 1532. It has bee» 
lately fold to the Proprietor of the adjacent ground : The vener- 
able little building is now demolifhed, and the money paid for 
it applied to a Cmilax purpofe. 

Dunbars 
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letter Dunbars were men of great efteem, and have 
XXIX. a good character from mod writers. The Arch- 
^> r v^ bifhop of Glafgow, tho* fhamefully mifreprefented 
by Knox, is celebrated by Buchanan in a moil 
elegant piece of Latin Poetry, equal to any of his 
admirable compofitions in that language. But 
the other Archbifhop Beton is varioufiy fpoken of, 
and our church hiltorian Spotfwood endeavours 
to foften \iny appearance of charge againft him, 
by reckoning it his misfortune, that under the 
fhadow of his authority many good men were 
put to death for the caufe of religion, tho* he fays, 
Hift.p.6a. " the man himfelf was neither violently fet, 
" nor much folicitous, as it was thought, how 
" matters went in the church." The German 
do&rines were about this time brought into Scot- 
land by a Patrick Hamilton, Abbot of Feme in 
Rofsfhire, a young man of a good family, who ia 
the courfe of his travels had contracted an ac- 
quaintance with Luther and Melanchthon, and 
from them imbibed the new opinions, which they 
were then propagating. At his return to his own 
Keith's country, he fpared not, wherefoever he came, to 
iiiii. p. 7. lay open the corruptions of the Romifli church, 
and to (hew the errors, both in do&rine and prac- 
tice, that had crept into the chriftian religion.— 
In this employment he was both zealous and fuo 
cefsful, for he was a learned man, of a courte- 
ous difpofition, and unblameable in his life and 
converfation. This alarmed the clergy, who un- 
der colour of conferring with him, enticed him 
to St. Andrews where, after repeated difputation, 
in which fome of the clergy feemed to be of his 
mind, he was one night fuddenly apprehended 
in his bed, and carried prifoner to the caftle. 
The next day he was prefented before the Arch- 

bifhop 
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biflibp aflifted by the Archbifhop of Glafgow, the letter 
Bilhops of Brechin, Dunkeld and Dumblaine, with XXIX* 
a number of Abbots, Priors and Do&ors, before ^^>r^/ 
whom he was accufed of the following articles. 
i. That the corruption of fin remains in children 
after baptifm. 2. That no man by the power of Spot,p6 ^ 
his freewill can do any thing that is truly good. 
3. That no man is without fin altogether, fo long . 
as he livdth. 4. That every true chriftian may 
know himfelf tp be in a (late of grace. 5. That - 

a man is not juftified by works, but by faith 
only. 6. That good works make not a good man, 
but that a good man doeth good works, as it is 
the good tree which bringeth forth good fruit, 
not the fruit that maketh the tree good. 7. That 
feith, hope, and charity are fo linked together, 
that he who hath one hath all, and he who lack- 
eth one lacketh all. 8. That remiflion of fin is 
not purchafed by any a&ual penance. 9. That 
auricular confeflion is not neceflary to falvation. 
r o. That there is no purgatory. 1 r . That the ho- 
ly Patriarchs were in heaven before Chrift's 
paffion. 12. That the Pope is Antichrilt, and 
{hat every Prieft has as much power as the Pope, 
In his defence he maintained the firft feven of 
thefe articles to be undoubtedly true, and found 
do&rine, to which he would fet his hand. The 
reft, he faid, were difputable points, but r uch 
as he could not condemn, unlefs he faw better 
reafons than he had as yet heard. The confe- 
rence was, he was delivered over to the fecular 
arm to fuffer the punifhment due to hcreiy, and 
the fame day, being the firft of March 1527, was; 
burnt at a flake at the gate of St. Salvator's col- 
lege. This unjuft and precipitate execution made 
a, great noife thro* the kingdom. A general cla- 

2 1 mour 
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i jtt??. mour was railed againft the churchmen for con- 
XilX. dcnring a man, and fuch a man tec, becaufehe 
mainained ccctrines, feme cf which they thec- 
fches ecu' J not prove to be heretical, and others 
ci them were prepofed enly as theological pro- 
blems to be difputed among divines. Neither 
did this ill timed feverity anfwer their expectation. 
Fcr fben after, the King's ConfefTor Alexander 
Se:on a Dominican, being in ccurfe Lent-preach- 




cc 



" cf God is the only rule of duty ; that if God's 
" law is not violated, no fin is committed ; that 
45 it is not in man's power to fatisfy for fin, and 
that forgiveness of fin is no othcrwifc purchas- 
ed but by unfeigned repentance, and true faith 
Ci apprehending the mercy of God in Chrift." 
For this uncouth method of fermenizing, and 
feme other freedoms in defcribing the character 
of an Ajoltolic Biihop, while he purpofely omit- 
ted to fpeak cf purgatory, pilgrimage, praying 
to faints, merits and miracles, which were the or- 
iiinarv themes of thefe davs, he fell under Arch- 
bifhop Beton's difpleafure, and perceiving the 
King's countenance altered towards him by Be- 
tcn's ill offices, he fled for fafety to Berwick, 
from whence he wrote back to the King a pa- 
thetic letter of expoflulation againfl the corrup- 
tions and cruelties of the clergy: But finding 
no favourable tffe&s from this letter, after hav- 
ing flaid a while at Berwick, he went to Lon- 
don, and became chaplain to the Duke of Suf- 
folk, in which Ration he died. It was faid he 
recanted mod of his peculiar opinions, but this 

the 
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the man himfelf denied, and proved to be a falfe letter 
allegation. XXIX. 

Not long after this, one Henry Foreft a Bene- 
dictine was apprehended for faying, that Patrick 
Hamilton had died a martyr ; and continuing in 
the juftification of the man and his do&rines, he 
\tfas condemned as an heretic, and publickly 
burnt at the North aile of the abbey. While 
they were confulting about the manner- and place 
of his execution, one John Lindfay, a plain fimple 
man, who then ferved the Archbifliop, advifed 
to burn him in fome hollow cellar, becaufe, he 
faid, " the fmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton had in- 
"" fe&ed all on whom it blew." It might have 
been thought that this fimple man's obfervation 
would have had fome weight with thofe of deep- 
er judgment and higher rank, who could not 
but remember what an old and comfortable' 
adage it had been that, " fanguis martyrum fe- 
" men ccclefiac," the blood of the martyrs was 
the feed of the church, and how unavailable 
thefe diabolical arguments had been to flop the 
growth of opinions which the powers of pagan 
Rome looked upon with as malignant an eye, 
as Papal Rome could do to the tenets of Martin 
Luther or Patrick Hamilton. And fo it happen- 
ed in the prefent cafe : Such exceffive rigours 
awakened people's curiofity, and put them upon 
inquiring into the truth of thefe fo long ur.heard- 
of doctrines, which led their acquaintances fo 
chearfully to the flake: And this enquiry pro- 
duced difcoveries which they had been itrangers 
to before, by which means the infection, as Lind- 
fay called it, fpread, and the more violent that 
the churchmen were in profecuting, the more 
objefts they found for profecution. Sometimes 

2 I 2 ' % indeed 
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uettfr indeed the King interfered, and either fcreened or 
XXIX. refcued the accufed, according as application was 
made, or fancy or favour inclined him. But for 
the mod part, care was taken to prevent accefk 
to him, or to feize the opportunity of his being 
abfent on fome of his frequent perambulations.—* 
So the poor people were handled without mer- 
cy, and numbers of learned men chofe to leave 
their native country, rather than be daily expofed 
to the fury of the Archbifhop of Su Andrews, 
and his implacable inftigators. 

Thus in the year 1534, Mr. Alexander Alefe, 
MeflVs. Fife, Macbee and Macdougal, being, on fut 
picion, fummoned to the Bifhop's court, and net 
thinking it fafe to appear, fled into England, where 
they were liberally entertained, and Alefs in parti- 
cular came into fuch favour with the King, that he 
was called the King's fcholar. This man was 
born . at Edinburgh in the year 1500; and was 
among the firlt of our countrymen who entered 
the lilts againft Luther, which was now the grand 
field of battle wherein all difputants, young and 
old, endeavoured to give proofs of their merit 
In the conferences with Mr. Hamilton he labour- 
ed ftrenuoufly .to bring him back to the current 
faith, but inllead of prevailing with him, he was 
fhaken in his own belief by the force of Hamil- 
ton's reafonings, and efpecially by his conftancy 
and courage at the flake. For fome little time 
he wavered between the two religions, but at 
laft he thoroughly embraced Lutheranifm, and 
perfevered in it till his death. While he was in 
England, he was admitted into the convocation 
in the year 1537, where he difputed with Stokefly 
Bifhop of London, and maintained that there were 
but two facraments, properly and in a ftrid fenfe. 

In 
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In 1 540 he left England, and went to Germany, ^T^? 
where the Ele&or of Brandenburg made him Pro- *^** # 
feflbr of Divinity at Francfort upon the Oder. — 
Here he held a public difputation on the quef- 
tion, " Whether the civil magiftrate can and 
" ought to punifh fornication," and maintained 
the affirmative with Melanehthon. But being 
difgufted at the remiflhefs of the univeriity in de- 
ciding upon the queftion, which he ' interpreted 
as a bias to the licentious fide, he gave up his 
Profeflbrfhip in 1543, and tho* he had an invita- 
tion from Albert Duke of Pruflia, to his newly 
^refted univerfity of Koningfberg, he chofe to ac- 
cept of the divinity chair at Leipfick in Saxony, 
While in this flation he was employed to tranflate 
the firft liturgy of Edward VI. into Latin, for Bu- 
cer's ufe, who did not underftand Englifh, and here 
he continued till 1 565, when he died. He left fe- 
veral valuable treatifes behind him, and in general 
feems to have been a man of great repute for pro- 
bity and learning. 

Mr Macbee, commonly called Dr Maccabeus, 
another of thefe refugees, was much countenanced 
for fome time by Shaxton Bifhop of Salifbury, 
and on his leaving England, went firft to Holland 
, and then to Denmark, where he became chaplain 
to the King, and died in that fervice in 1550. 
The other two, Fife and Macdowal, after having 
(laid fome time in England, took fhelter in Saxony 
likewife, where Fife held a Profeflbrfhip fome years 
at Leipfick, and came back an old man to his own 
country. But Macdowal rofe to be a Burgomaf- 
ter in one of their principal towns, and never re- 
turned. Thefe firft reformers of ours, as we may 
now call them, were, we fee, all of the Lutheran 
model, which was the firft draught of the reform- 
ing' 
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letter ing fcheme ; and even Buchanan himfelf, in his 
XXIX* accounts of thefe times, plainly calls it Luthera- 
*^y*U nifin that the new believers were accufed of. It is 
true that, fome years before this, the partizans of 
Luther, who by this time were become both nu- 
merous and powerful, had in a joint body and with 
JA.D. 15*9. all requifite formality protefied againft an impe- 
rial edict pafled at Spires by the Emperor's de- 
puty Ferdinand, which they conceived to be inju- 
rious to their civil and religious liberties, and an 
encroachment upon their privileges, both as chri- 
stians, and as conftituent members of the Ger- 
manic body. And from this deed of Protejl it 
is, that the Lutherans now began among them- 
felves to be diftinguifhed by that title, which all 
diffenters from the Romifh church by degrees 
afTumed, and to this day glory in the compre- 
hending name of Prcftejlants. But at the time 
I am 1 peaking of, this tide had not reached 
our country, tho* the Lutheran principles had ; 
and it was only thefe principles that our fepara- 
tifts from the eftablilhed church then knew. The 
ufe and application of this obfervation will appear 
as we go along, when we come in courfe to take 
a view of a fubfequent plan of reformation, almoit 
as different from Luther's, as Luther's was from 
• Rome. 

Mean time I am &c, 
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LETTER XXX. 



State of Ecelefiajlical Affairs in England- 



Henry VIII. throws off the Pope's Supremacy, and 
is acknowledged as Head of the Englijh Church 

Tendency in Scotland towards Reformation 

Prevented by the Clergy's Influence with 

the King, and by the Zeal of Cardinal Beton 

Death of James V. -Proceedings of the 

Proteflants in Germany Account of John CaL 

vin, and his Model of a Church at Geneva 
Of Ignatius Loyola, and his Inflitution of the or* 
der of Jefuits. 



IN the preceding letter, I have taken notice o 
fome of our religious refugees meeting with 
proteftion in England, from which it would ap- 
peal 1 that their opinions began to be more openly 
countenanced there, than at home. The reafon 
of this, it will be proper that we enquire into, and 

take 
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letter" take a fhort view of ecclefiaftical affairs in the 
XXX. neighbouring kingdom, in order to throw fome 
9 ~ ~*** more light on thofe of our own* The fceptre of 
England was at this time fwayed by Henry VUL 
uncle by the mother's fide to our King. He was 
a younger fon, and had been bred by his father 
Henry VII. with a view to the church, by which 
means, being endued with great natural pans, he 
had early acquired more infight than is ufual for a 
Prince, into the dogmatical points of religion, which 
were then the chief ftudy of all that expected pre- 
ferment in that way. But his elder brother Ar- 
thur dying within a few months after his marriage 
with the Princefs Catherine of Arragon, and the 
lather who was a money-loving man, not inclining 
to refund the laTge portion which Catherine had 
brought with her, the young Henry, now Prince 
of Wales, and fcarce fifteen years of age, was forc- 
ed by his father, much againft his own inclina- 
tion, as is univerfally acknowledged, to marry the 
widow Princefs, and fucceed his brother in his bed, 
as he was like to do to his crown. To bring about 
this political match, which for the novelty of it a- 
mong chriftians could not be but much fcrupled at, 
a difpenfation was thought abfolutely neceffary, and 
— accordingly was procured from Pope Julius II. at 
an adequate price. In the year 1509 Henry af- 
cended the throne, and even then exprefled fome 
uneafinefs about the validity of his marriage, till 
his counfellors made him fenfible how requifite 
it was for the convenience of his affairs to ratify 
and adhere to it. 

When Luther's opinions began to make a noife, 
Henry entered the lifts againft him, and wrote on 
the Pope's fide with great virulence, and with as 
much appearance of argument as the caufe would 

bear, 
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bear, for which piece of fervice Leo honoured lfttew 
him with the title of Defender of the Faith , which XXX- 
his fucceflbrs retain to this day. But Luther was s^Y^/ 
not the man to be frightened by this royal attack, 
or to let flip fuch a noble opportunity of difplaying 
his talents for difputation. He wrote to Henry 
in a ftyle of great freedom, and, as even his friends 
complained, with more afperity of language than 
was neceflary for his caufe, or fuitable to the dig- 
nity of his opponent. However Henry was not ii- 
lenced. He replied to Luther with greater bitter- 
nefs than before, and at the fame time wrote to 
the ele&or of Saxony to drive Luther out of his 
dominions, and quell thefe pernicious herefies, by 
all the means that God had put in his power.. 
This paper war continued four years, from 1521 
101525, and (hews Henry's ability in thefe mat- 
ters, whatever politicians may think of his prudence 
in ftoopmg to a controverfy of this kind. % That 
the attention he had paid to it, might have open- 
ed his eyes to fee abfurdities where he had not » 
feen any before, is at leaft highly probable, as it 
was the cafe with many others of lower rank, who; 
were engaged in this controverfy. But however 
this may be, we are certain, that within a few years 
after this conteft, Henry began to entertain fcruples 
about the lawfulnefs of his marriage with his bro- 
ther's widow. His firft application on this head CoUlcr * 
was to his own Bifhops and clergy, who all, ex- 
cept Fiflier Bifhop of Rochefter, unanimoufly de- 
clared under their hands and feals that they deem- 
ed the King's marriage unlawful* Indeed when it 
was debated in council on his acceffion, Warham 
Archbifhop of Canterbury ftrenuoufly oppofed it, 
as being inceftuous, contrary to the law of God, 
and confequently not to be difpertfed with j while. 

2 K Qii 
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i,?TTEE on the other hand, Fox Bifhop ofWinrhrfter bfr> 
XXX. tiled on the Pope's az&ority as fuffident to rco- 

^W der the difpenfarion valid, and like a true po&- 
tician added foch other rcafbns of ftate as at dot 
time were deciiive- Notwithstanding of this con- 
currence of opinion from hi* own clergy in his 
favour, Henry finding that Catharine flood ft* 
to her title of Queen, reiblved to apply to Pope 

AD. 1517. Clement YIL ancl accordingly lent Knight hk 
lecretary to more his fuit in the court of Rome, 
and obtain a divorce. The Pope, being tt 
that time the Emperor's prifoner, was willing 
to make a friend of Henry, and gave his envoy 
as favourable an anfwer as he could defire. But 
foon after, on a lucky turn in his affairs, he art- 
fully delayed the performance of what he had 
promifed for fbme time, till on the King's repeated 
importunities he at laft granted a commiffion to 
Cardinal Wolfey the King's favourite, in conjunc- 
tion with the Archbifhop of Canterbury, or any 
other Englifh Prelate, to examine into the aflair, 
giving at the fame time a provifional difpenfarion 
for the King's marrying any other perfon, and pro- 
miiing to expedite a decretal Bull for annulling his 
marriage with Catharine. When thefe proceedings 
came to the Emperor's ears, who was Catharine's 
nephew, he fo wrought upon the Pope by menaces 
at one time, and fair proffers of friendfhip at ano- 
ther, that nothing was done to purpofe in the bu- 
finefs, after all the lengths that had been gone 
in the King's favour. So he was obliged to di£> 
patch new agents to Rome, of whom Gardiner 
the afterwards famous Bifhop of Winchefler, was 
one, to bring the matter to a conclufion one way 
or other. On which the Pope in May 1529 iffu 
ed a new commiffion to one of his own Cardinal s 
Campegio, along with Wolfey to take cognizance 

of 
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of the caufe, but referring the final determination letter 
to himfelf in confiftory. Accordingly Campegio XXX. 
came to England, and he and Wolfey called the 
King and Catharine before them. At this meeting 
Catharine maintained the lawfulnefs and indiffo- 
lublenefs of her matrimonial union with Henry, 
which had now fubfifted twenty years, and hav- 
ing been taught her leffon by the Emperor and 
Pope both, me protefted againft any decifion of 
that court, and appealed to Rome : Then rifine 
up, (he made a low reverence to the King, left 
the court, and would no more appear in it. The 
trial was defignedly fpun out till July, and then 
the Pope, having fettled matters with the Empe- 
ror, laid hold on Catharine's appeal, fufpended 
the commiffion of the Legates, recalled the caufe 
to Rome, and fent private orders to Campegio to 
burn the Bull of diffolution, with which he was 
intruded. When the accounts of this came to 
England in O&ober, it put an end to all the hopes 
which the King had fo anxioufly cheriflied, and 
effefted the ruin of Wolfey, whofe ungrateful 
fliuffling and infidelity in the bufinefs, the King 
- had discovered, and could not forgive. 

Being thus difappointed in his expectations , from 
the Pope, who had fo long played faft and loofe 
with him, the next ftep which Henry took was, 
on a hint ftarted by Dr Thomas Cranmer, fellow 
of Jefus college in Cambridge, to confult the feve- 
ral mod famous univerfities in Europe on the 
fubjeft, who all, in concurrence with numbers of 
learned divines, gave it as their judgment that 
Henry's marriage with his brother's widow was 
contrary to the law of God, and therefore not to 
tye difpenfed with, by any human . authority. 
When Clement heard of this, being ftill under 
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uettkr the Emperor's influence, he fummoned Henry to 
XXX. appear, either in perfon or by proxy, before his 
tribunal at Rome. But the King, having fenfibly 
experienced the iniquity of that court, and loot 
iag on this citation as a high infult on the dig* 
nity of his crown, was now determined to be de- 
luded no longer : And having called a convoca- 
tion of his own clergy in 1532, he got a fentence 
pronounced by them, declaring his marriage with 
Catharine contrary to the law of God, and there- 
fore null and of no force. About this time Arch* 
bifhop Warham died, and was fucceeded by Dr. 
Cranmer upon the King's prefentation, and with 
the Pope's confent, who fent him the ufual Bulls 
for confecration : And now, to finifh this long 
contended procefs, the new Archbifhop, aflifled 
by Bifhop Gardiner and others, proceeded to a 
judicial diflblution of the marriage with Catharine, 
and pronounced a divorce between the King and 
her on the 23d of May 1533. After which Ihe 
was treated only as Princefs Dowager of Wales, 
and lived privately at Kimbolton, where (he died 
three years after this, in the fiftieth year of her 
age, 

I have dwelt the longer on this affair of Henry 
VIII. becaufe, however foreign it may feem to my 
main defign, it was an introdudion to the religi- 
ous intercourfe which we now fee beginning to 
open between the two nations ; and as it is thought 
to have paved the way for the reformation in both 
countries, has therefore been reprefented by Popifli 
writers in the molt odious light. The chara&er 
of Catharine has been urged to confirm the ju- 
ftice of her claim. She is faid to have been a 
moft pious and virtuous woman, and by Henry's 
own confeiHon to have been one of the beft of 

wives, 
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wives; all which may be allowed, and yet without letter 
any injury to her chara&er, her infifting fo ftifly XXX. 
on her title may be fuppofed to have been owing 
as much to a willmgnefs to ferve her nephew's 
ambitious views, or to a fuperftitious reverence for 
every decifion of the Papal oracle, which fhe be- 
lieved infallible, as to any real inward conviction of 
the King's injuftice in endeavouring to annul it. 
But the gTeat topic of fcandal againft Henry in 
this affair is his attachment to Ann Bullen, whom 
we are told, he had let his affe&ions upon, and 
therefore wifhed to get rid of Catharine, to make 
room for this new conne&ion. And yet it is cer- 
tain, from the hiftory of Ann Bullen's life, that, 
however much he was attached to her when he 
few her, he had declared his fcruples, and begun 
the procefs, feme yeaTS before he could have feen 
that lady. So that whatever influence (he mightf 
have had over him to haften the divorce, which 
yet was a work of fix years agitation, and not 
hurried with the precipitancy ufual in fuch crimi- 
nal cafes, neither he nor fhe can be charged with 
unlawful defires, as the caufe of beginning the pro- 
cefs.' But whatever may be faid for or againft 
the other parties, how is the Pope, that dernier 
judge, as fome fuppofe, of right and wrong, to be 
juflified for his conduft all the time that the plea 
was depending ? If he knew it to be unjuft, why 
. did he not fpeak out at firft, and peremptorily for- 
bid any application on that fcore ? On the other 
hand, if he thought Henry's propofals equitable, 
as he frequently gave him ground to believe that he 
did, might he not have humoured him with a good 
grace, as had been done by his predeceffors be- 
fore, and has been done by his fucceffors fince, 

on 
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cf France* hid when D jke of OHesns been caaui e d » Jec sf 
Trance, fifter to his predece&r Charles VTO. and had cofaabeai 
wkh her tea or twelve jears : Bat upoo his comiBg to the 
crown as collateral heir is 1498, having do children by his wse» 
and being de£rcos of getting grivrfaon of the dotchy of Bretagae 
which belonged in heritage to the Qoeen Dowager Ana his 



lexander, who, by the prHbafkn of Cardinal d* Ambode the 
King's prime mimfter, a more fakhfcl {errant to Lewis this 

lVoJiey in a like bcficel's was to Hecry, and upon promile cf a 
handieme penGon to tht Po;e ? s fen Cariar Eorgia» divorced Levis 
from Jean uithout aiF.gnin^ any reafon, and anthoriied him to 
marry the Dowager Queen, which he accordingly did. Here 
were two examples for rlenry to hare pled as a King, and Cle- 
ment to have followed as a Pope. Only it would ieern, from 
Henry's bad fuccefs, that he had either forgot or neglected the 
powerful argument of money, which Lewis had to fuch good pcr- 
pofc made ufe of, and muled too much to the equity of his fuit 
and weight of his own influence. However it appears the ccn- 
fequcnecs of denying his requeft had taught the Popes in after- 
times to be more cautious how they dealt with crowned heads 
in marriage-matters. For towards the end of the century we are 
engaged in, the then Pope Clement VIII. without any hefita- 
tion formally diflolved the marriage of Henry IV. of France 
with Margaret of Valois, tho' it had been as formally confirmed 
and all obfraclcs difpenfed with by Gregory XIII. and the King 
married Mary of Mcdicis, Clement's niece, which was another 

prizing 
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prizing that there (hould have been fuch a ftrange letter 
buftle about this ftep of Henry VIII. as if it had XXX. ' 
been fo deteftable in itfelf, or fo unprecedented in 
praftice. ' Proteftant writers, before they can con- 
fidently condemn it, (hould acknowledge that 
marrying a brother's widow is allowable by the 
law of God, or, if not, that it may be made law- 
ful by the Pope's authority, which ought not to be 
called in queftion : And papifts would do well to 
remember how many favours of that kind have 
been granted by their Popes on as (lender grounds, 
and to as undeferving perfons as in the prefent 
cafe ; fo that if divorces, at any time and in any 
circumftances, be lawful, with liberty to the peti- 
tioning party to marry again, it will not be eafy * 
To fho w caufe why the Defender of the Popijh Faith 
might not have been gratified in his even alledged 
fcniples as well as others : If otherwife, let thefe 
cafuifts take their own divorcing Popes into the 
reckoning with the rebellious Henry, and pafs 
what fentence they pleafe upon both. 

But the truth is, it is not fo much the divorce it- 
felf, whether juft or unjuft, as the unwelcome do- 
ings that attended it and followed upon it, which 
have raifed that dreadful ftorm of obloquy againft 
Henry from the Romifli quarter. ThePope was both 
artful and timid, willing enough to gain tor fecure 
friends by diflimulation, but afraid of creating 
enemies by any open and decifive meafure. Henry 
on the other hand was plain and determined in 
his purpofes, one who flood much upon the dignity 
of his character, and the prerogatives of his crown. 
With thefe difpofitions, when he found what a 

favourable circumftance that Henry of England had not thought 
4f 9 or was not lucky enough to hare in his power, ' 

gam* 
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gzsae the court of Rome was it+emimz »pJ*riai 
buiraeii, where he coald hoc bnt tfasak be lad x 
good right to be indulged as other mofBirhs had 
been, be began, evea before the ncal rupture, to o&- 
en feme part of bis royal authority, and to fe the 
Pope and bis pardzans fee brrimrs whar ke cooU 
and would do, if be was provoked. Thus in the 
year 153- be itretched the ad of praemunire* windi 



Deen palled in former reigns, to tacn a 
againil theBi4hops,fbr procuring bulls from Rone, 
that they were obliged to come to a compofirign, 
and to pay a hundred thousand pramria of fine. 
About the fame time be called a parliament and 
Lf ~ *" a convocation, and got himfelf to be acknowledged 
by both as Sole Proteclor and Supreme He ml of the 
church of England. Yet this convocation had not 
thrown off their former connexion with the Pope, 
as appears from their dating all their publick deeds 
in fuch and fuch a year " of the pontificate of 
44 our mod holy Father and Lord, Clement by <&• 
44 vine providencePope, of that name the feventh, ,, 
tho* in the body of thefe deeds, after beftowing 
high panegyrics on their mod excellent and iliut 
trious King and Lord Henry, for fo valiantly de- 
fending the church both by his fword and pen a- 
gainft the Lutheran hereticks, they " recognofcc 
his Majefty to be the angular Protector, the 
paly and fupreme Lord, and as far as is confi- 
dent with the law of Chrift, even the fupreme 
Head of the church of England." And tho f 
Tonftal Bilhop of Durham entered a humble pro- 
tell againft tl is title, his fcruples feem to have been 
not fo much againft the matter as the form of it, 
efpecially in the expreflion " quantum per ChrifH 
" legem licet, as far as is lawful by, or confident 
44 with, the law of Chrift/' "which he was afraid 
- * ma* 
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jnalignants might take in an affirmative and uni- letter, 
verf^l fenfe, tho* in a limiting or reftri&ive fenfe XXX* 
he had no objection to it. 

It was a Popifli Convocation, therefore, at lead 
not a Proteftant one, which firft paffed this offen- 
five compliment to the King of England : And 
whatever force of argument may be pertinently 
brought againft the found of it, by the lovers of 
primitive antiquity, one (hould think the Ro*- 
manifts had leaft reafon of any to obje£t to, or cry 
out againft it. The Pope himfelf, fome few years 
before this, had dubbed this fame Henry, De- 
fender of the Faith : And was not this in fome 
fort paving the way for what followed ? For who 
was fo proper to defend the faith of the church as 
her Head ? Or who fo proper to be her Head, as 
fuch an eminent Defender of her Faith? The 
Popes themfelves had long affumed the title of 
Headjhipy and in that character had declared it to 
be, and claimed it as, their peculiar privilege, to 
defend the faith of the church by the paramount 
authority of their See, and by this claim they had 
eftablifhed a kind of fynonymy or identity between 
the two terms. And might not one of Henry's 
difpofition, when a Pope had flattered him with 
one of his peculiar titles, be thereby led to think, 
that he had a right to the other alio ? That none 
but Chrifl can be Head of Chrift's Church, is not 
only afcertained by fcripture and an eftablifhed 
maxim of religion, but even flows from the very 
found of the expreflion : And in the ftrict fenfq, 
neither Pope nor King, indeed no created being, 
can pretend to it. But there have been fo many 
diftin&ions brought in, and fo many foreign ad- 
ditions tacked to the word Churchy as have quite 
confuted the pure and primitive notion of it, and 

z L made- 
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ltttt.9 made it oo5ble v> inu3«ijtt or hxjxifr arr r cr i2 of 
Xi A. ^ many various drnni-fnca rfiar have been thiA* 
u:"e of on this liibjecL Of this ibrt a that cur- 
rent diviiicn cf the tiring* of the ctorch mro 
Sfiritujl: and Tzmptrais^ wafch Btihap Tacibl 
in his proceftaricn takes nodce at, where be nvs, 
that " in one ferife, if temporal and earth 
«* things be understood, the King mzr } cenffii. 
" enriy viih the law of Chriii, be tufcrac 
" Head, as being above ail, and having no fo- 
44 perior : But, if fpirituab be underilood^be 
«* King may not be the fupreme ff«j of the 
" church, hecaufe that is not confiiiexir with the 
** law of ChriiL" This has always been efteem» 
ed an irrefragable argument, and a fiuEcsenr fo- 
lution of all the difficulties, in which r»i« martyr 
is invoked ; and yet, when duly "-"n ifvd^ there 
is not perhaps fo much ftrength or weight in it, 
as at firft fight it may be thought to bear. For, 
in ftrid propriety of fpeech, toe church has no 
temporals : " My kingdom is not erf* this world,'* 
excludes any fuch pretention. She is alwavs feid 
to be a fpiritual fociety, inftituted for fpiritual 
purpofes, and governed by fpiritual laws, under 
her divine and infallible Head, JESUS CHRIST. 
And what temporal things her fervants or minif- 
ters of any rank ftand in need of, or are furnhh- 
ed with, for their temporal fuftenance, are only 
adventitious donations, and fo far from being 
effential to her conftitution, that they are many 
times, and in many cafes, an incumbrance upon 
it. What is purely fpiritual, therefore, about the 
church, and all that is truly to be called the 
church is fo, no King that I know of, not even the 
over-bearing Henry VIII. ever pretended to. But 
when, what did not belong to her as church, 

came 
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came to be fo blended into her frame as to make letter 
a very material part of her description, fo very XXX. 
material indeed, that temporals were thought as 
effential an ingredient in her compofition as fpi- 
rituals* it was no wonder that temporal powers 
claimed a Hcadfhip over a body made up of fuch 
oppofite and incoherent mixtures. And was not this 
too much the cafe at the period we are now looking 
back to ? What was it that was then generally called 
the church, and fo warmly flood up for as fuch ? 
Was it not the poffeffions and temporalities, the 
lands and lordfhips, which her fervarits were en- 
riched or rather burthened with ? And was it not 
always a principal article of accufation againft the 
different hereticks, as they were called, of thofe 
days, that they had the impudence to maintain, 
« 4 thatohe church ought to have no temporals ?" 
I do not mean to faften this incongruity as a pe- 
culiar tenet upon the Popifh church, either then 
or now: I know well enough, it is a darRng no- 
tion with all churches, at lead in thefe weftern 
parts, " a leaven indeed that leayeneth the whole 
lump." And however much I may be ridiculed 
for it, I cannot help regretting, and almoft pity- 
ing, many able writers, who argue very fluently, and 
with great ftrength of demonftration, for the in- 
dependence of the church upon the ftate, when I 
fee them fo very much ftraitened how to reconcile 
this favourite notion with that independence. 
What views Henry might have had in demanding, 
or what thefe Popifh Bifhops might have meant 
by giving him, that heterogeneous title, is none 
of our concerns. Only though, in my own fenfe 
of the church, I am far from approving it in any 
mortal man whatever, yet, in confequence of the 
then prevailing, and ftill current, defcription of 
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i_rr- Ts tbaz fccfetv, as ciTahiriftpii bw ami mccrxnssd 
aXX. TTrt-n the irate, I do net fee wfcy Henry VHL cr 
aiiv other foTerdea, in his own cLoimiiicHEk, mar 
noc bear the tide, as h Cow TTanr?B» and be ne 
Head of the Lord* Spiritual as weil as of oe 
Temporal. 

Bat to proceed: When infrilfgence was coa- 
reyed to Rome, that ftairy had divorced Catha- 
rine, and married Anne Bailen, the wbcLe Cao- 
dare was in an uproar, and the Imperial Cardi- 
nal* urjred the Pope to extremities- Accordingly, 
a Conilitonr was held, and a fentence published, 
March the twenty third 1554, declaring Henry's 
marriage with Catharine firm and ralid, and or- 
dering him, under pain of final excommunication, 
to take her again as his lawful wife. Nor was 
Henry idle at home. His next ftep brought the 
cier;rs after manv tersiverfarions and fattening*, 
to pais the famous act of fubmrlSon in 1 534- All 
payments to the Pope were now difcharged, ap- 
peals to him prohibited, under fevere penalties, 
and all his bulls, pre virions, and difpeniarions, 
urterly aboliihed. In thort, the whole of the pa- 
pal authority was entirely fuppreiled, and an oath 
impcic J upon the clergy, to balance their former 
oaths of obedience to the Pope, averting the King 
to be the Supreme Head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and that the Biihop of Rome has no more 
jurisdiction than any other Biihop. 

Thus matters flood in England, when the 
Scotfmen I {poke of, tied to it for refuge from the 
papa! perfection at home, tho* for other reafons, 
as we ihall fee afterwards, they did not long find 
that laiety in it which they expected. Meantime, 
the incuiiition went on in Scotland, and numbers 
of Loth iexzs were cited before the ecclefialtical 
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courts upon the fcore of herefy, of whom fome letter 
recanted, and many fufFered. About this time XXX. 
too, the King had a conteft with the Biftiops about v^ry^ 
the inftitution of the College of Juftice, which he 
was now proje&ing, and for the fupport of it, 
propofed to lay a tax upon the Prelates. But as 
taxing the clergy was deemed a matter of fpiritual 
cognizance, appeal was made to Rome, and Bi- 
fhop Dunbar of Aberdeen was difpatched to man- 
age the caufe there. The affair, however, was 
at laft adjufted by an agreement, on thefe terms, 6 , 

that the Senate (hould confift of Fourteen Ordi- 
naries, with a Prefident, feven of the fpiritualty 
and feven of the temporalty, the Prefident being 
always of the fpiritual eftate, and a Prelate confti- 
tuted in dignity.* There are extant, two bulls, 
or indults as they are called, of the Popes, in fa- 
vour of this inftitution. The firft is from Clement 
VII. in 1 53 1, granting liberty to the Kingtoraife 
ten thoufand ducats from the clergy for that pur* 
pofe, but with this fuperfluous provifo, that this 
indult was to be of force " only while the faid 
James, and his fucceffors, continued in the 
faith, obedience, and dqvotion of the Apofto- 






* Buchanan, in his account of this inftitution, about forty 
years after, fays, that " tho' at firft many plaufible fteps were 
" taken for the equitable adminiftration of juftice, yet people's 
'* expectations were not anfwered, and it was thought an un- 
" precedented meafure, and even an unwarrantable ftretch of ' 
" prerogative, thus to commit the difpofal of people's property 
" to the fole fcrbitrement of fifteen men, whofe power," he fays, 
was perpetual, and their government the next thing to 
tyranny." The experience of two hundred years, fincc 
Buchanan wrote, is the beft proof what foundation there is for, 
or juftice in, his cenfure. The defign was certainly praifc- wor- 
thy, and the continuance of it, thro' fo many changes and re- 
volutions; demonftrates the public fenfe of its ufefulncfs. 

« lie 
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UBTTER "lie See." His Holinefs, it feems, did not re- 
XXX. fleet, that if ever that obedience fhould be thrown 
off, as it foon was, the confent of the apoftolk 
See would not be afked for fuch an inipofition, 
as indeed in money-matters it can never be proved 
to have been neceffary. The other bull is from 
Paul 111. in 1535, modifying the above Aim to 
" fourteen hundred pounds of the ufual money 
" of Scotland, making three hundred and. fifty 
<c pounds fterling, or thereby," which, by the 
bye, fhews the proportion between the two cur- 
rencies at that time. Befides this, the fame Pope 
had, the year before, on his entry to the Pontifi- 
cate, complimented the King, during his life, 
with a year's revenue of all the churches and 
monafteries within the kingdom, that were in the 
crown's gift, as they feverally (hould fail vacant. 

Thefe kindneffes, it is thought, influenced the 
King to give way fo eafily to the profecutions, 
which were carried on with fuch rigour againft 
the new do&rines, and to fhew his gratitude, by 
enforcing the old penal laws, and enafting new 
ones, in fupport of the papal power. To this 
purpofe, in the Parliament 1535, an a£t palled, 
*' ratifying and approving the itatute made by his 
" highnels, in his Parliament 1525, againft them 
46 that hold, difpute, or f ehearfe the damnable 
opinions of the great Heretic Luther, his dif- 
ciples and followers." And another of the 
fame date, againft them " that fuftain the pro- 
*" cefs of curling," that is, lie under the church's 
cenfure, without giving fatisfa&ion by the fpace of 
forty days : Yea, fo zealous was the King this 
way, that to difcourage the holding of conven- 
tions for difputing on the fcriptures, rewards were 
offered to any who would difcover fuch conven- 
tions, 
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tions, and inform againft the Heretics : And to letter 
fecure the old fubje&ion to the Pope, it was made XXX. 
death, and confutation of goods, to argue againft, ^^^v^^/ 
or in the lead impugn, his authority within the 
realm. By orders of this Parliament too, a na- 
tional council was held the next year, at Edin- A#D- JS$6; 
burgh, by the Archbifliop of St. Andrews, under 
the ftale pretence of reformation of manners, and 
reftoring of difcipline, which it feems there was 
great need for at this time : For there is a ftatute 
extant, bearing, " that the unhonefty and mif- 
44 rule of kirkmen, both in wit, knowledge, and 
" manners, is the caufe that the kirk and kirk- 
men are lightlied and contemned ; therefore the 
King exhorts and prays all Archbifhops, Bi- 
fhops, Ordinaries, and other Prelates, to re- 
4< form themfelves, their obediential and kirk- 
4C men under them, inhabit and manners, to' God 
cc and man, and if any will not obey nor obtem- 
per to their fuperior, the Bang's Grace (hall 
find remeid theirfor at the Pope's Holinefs, &c." 
That the King had views of a reformation is 
acknowledged by hiftorians » and we are told, that 
at one time he called fome of the clergy to him, 
and ordered them to get them to their charges and 
reform their own lives, otherwife, fays he " I vow 
to God, I (hall reform you not by imprifonment 
as the King of Denmark does, nor as my uncle 
of England by heading and hanging, but I fhall 
reprove you by (harp and fevere punifhments, 
€c &c." Whatever truth be in thefe private ac- 
counts, the above aft of parliament is a publick 
declaration of the King* s intentions, and fliews 
how flagrant the mifbehaviour of the clergy muft 
have been, when a young man like him, not much 
above twenty four years of age, and not too rigid- 
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litter jy ftridt in his own conduct, took fuch offence at 
XXX. j^ an( j ypfg obliged to pufh fo vigouroufly for a re- 
^sy^S formation of it. At the lame time his threaming 
to feek remeid from the Pope was not the likelieit 
method to obtain the propofed end, as it was the 
general complaint then, and had been for many 
years, not only among the Lutherans, but even 
over all Europe, that the Head needed reformation 
as much as the members. Yet the King's care in 
his ftation was in fo far commendable, and if it 
had been feconded properly by thole to whole 
hands fuch bufinefs officially lay, there had not 
been, in all probability, fuch a jumble of diforder 
Kckh's and irregularity as broke out foon after his death. 
HI< ja" * Indeed about this time he was in great efteem with 
the neighbouring Princes. The Pope fent him a 
confecrated cap and fword : The Emperor and 
King of France complimented him with the orden 
of their feveral Knighthoods: And his uncle 
Henry, who had offended the Emperor, and fallen 
under the Pope's difpleafure, courted his friendship 
by repeated emballies and prefiing felicitations. 
Twice he propofed an interview between them 
either at York or Newcaflle, and made James moft 
fplendid offers to induce him to it. But the clergy, 
dreading the confequences of fuch a meeting, 
which they juftly fufpeded might be prejudicial to 
their attachments, exerted all their influence to 
prevent it, and at lafl prevailed, by the never-fail- 
ing argument of a confiderable gratuity in hand, 
and a promife of their whole revenues to be at his 
fervice, in cafe of any future exigencies. True it 
is, the behaviour of fome of the Englifh monarch* 
on fuch occafions, in former times, was not very 
encouraging to James to accept of this invitation, 
even from an uncle : And however generous in- 
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tentions Henry might really have had at this time, LF/rTF.a.' 
for his nephew's good, (as hitherto, even after XXX.. 
his great vi&ory at Flowden, he had a&ed towards ^•yO' 
this kingdom with a generofity that does honour 
to his memory,) or whatever politic views he 
might have had towards his own fecurity, it can- 
not be denied that the clergy had too good a 
handle of thefe former inftances, and could with 
great plaufibility cover their main objection under 
liich a fpecious pretence. 

The King was now in the flower of his age, and' 
being the only hope of his family, he began to 
look out for a proper match to preferve the fuc* 
ceflion in the right line, ^nd in January 1.537 mar- 
ried Magdalen, daughter to Francis I. of France. 
This marriage, it is faid, alarmed the clergy not a 
little, as the lady had been bred under her aunt 
the then Queen of , % Navarre, who had imbibed 
fome of the new doftrines, and was a great friend 
to the Proteftants. But this alarm was not of 
long continuance. For Magdalfcn died in the 
July after, and the next year the King married 
Mary of Guife, the Duke of Longuevill'S widow, 
which gave new life to the churchmen, from the 
known attachment of the family of Guife to the 
old. forms. Another incident too in their favour 
was the death of the old Archbifhop-. of St An- aj>. 153% 
drews, and the advancement, of his nephew, the 
famous Cardinal Beton, to the primacy, who was 
then in the prime of life, and whether more in- 
clined or not, was in many refpefts more capable 
to quell the fuppofed enemies of the church than 
his old fuperannuated uncle had been. 

The firft aft of the Cardinal after his promotion spotf.ip.69. 
was a fufficient fpecimen of his intentions : For he 
was not well wanned in- his- 'feat, when to difplay 
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i otter his grandeur he brought to St. Andrews a fplen* 
XXX. did company of Earls and Lords, with five or fix 
Bifhops, befides Abbots, and a number of Deans, 
Priors, and Do&ors of divinity : Who being all 
convened in the cathedral, he began to hold forth 
the danger which the church was in, by the in- 
creafe of hereticks, and the boldnefs with which 
they profefled their opinions openly, even in the 
King's court, where, he faid, they found too great 
countenance. He particularly named Sir John 
Borthwick, whom he had cited to that diet for dif- 
perfing heretical books, and maintaining diverfe ar- 
ticles contrary to the do&rines of the Roxnifh church, 
defiring their afEflance in the procedure of juftke 
againft him. The articles he was charged with 
were all of the old offenfive caft, with the addition 
of this new one, that he faid " the herefies com- 
monly called the herefies of England and their 
new liturgy, were commendable and to be em- 
" braced of all chriflians, and that the church of 
<c Scotland ought to be governed after the manner 
<c of the Engliln :" From which we may obferve 
what an eye-fore the communion of the Englifh 
church, even in that imperfed ftage of reformation, 
was to the papal courts of thofe days. Both the 
Englifh martyrologift Fox, and our own hiftorian 
Spotfwood, give us a full account of the trial and 
accufation of this Sir John Borthwick. But Knox 
in his hiftory, on purpofe to keep this ftrong tefti- 
mony in favour of the church of England out of 
fight, huddles up the whole procefs with a bare 
mention of his name amidft other lefTer matters, 
contrary to that writer's cuflom in cafes of a like 
nature. When the accufation was read, Sir John 
was called upon for form's fake. But not appeal- 
ing, the libel wa$ held as confefTed, and he de- 
nounced 
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flounced an heretick, his goods ordained to be letter 
confiscated, himfelf burnt in effigy if he could not XXX. 
be apprehended in perfon, and every one inhibited 
to harbour him under the pain of curfing and for- 
feiture. The gentleman hearing of thefe proceed- 
ings, fled into England, where he ' was kindly re- 
ceived by Henry, and by him employed in a com- 
miifion to the Proteftant Princes of Germany, for 
a mutual confederacy in defence of their common 
profeffion. Ten years after this he was fent by 
Edward VI. on an embafly to the King of Den- 
mark about a marriage for the lady Elizabeth : 
But what became of him afterwards, or whether 
he returned to his own country, we are not told* 
Not fatisfied with this appearance of feverity, 
the Cardinal next prevailed with the King to grant 
commiifion to a Sir James Hamilton of Finnard, 
a natural brother of the Earl of Arran, and a cruel 
ambitious man, to convene before him all perfons 
fufpe&ed of herefy, and punifh them as he pleafed. 
But this bloody commiifion was of fhort continu- 
ance : For the zealous inquifitor himfelf foon fell 
into a fatal fiiare, and being convifted of a plot a- 
gainft the King's life, was condemned to * lofe his 
nead, before he had time to anfwer the clergy's 
cxpe&ations in his new office. Yet they ftill re- 
tained their influence over the King, whether ow- 
ing to his own neceflities or to the Queen's intereft 
with him, is hard to fay ; and to Rich a degree 
had they carried this influence, as to eft range nim 
from the nobility, and in a great meafure to drive 
them from the court. Indeed this is to be faid 
For the King, that being a man of deep judgment 
and great penetration, and finding few of the prin- 
cipal nobility capable to ferve him for want of edu- 
cation and letters, he faw himfelf obliged to make 
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jut* uic of the clergy, and of gentlemen of inferior 
XXX. rank, whole circumftances in the world required 
taOT^^ them to cultivate their minds with learning, in or- 
der to obtain preferment. This we learn from a 
letter of Mr Sadler, who was ambaflador here from 
Henry MIL to a privy-counfellor of England, 
£**"* where he fays, " To be plain with you, I fee none. 
" among the Scots nobility that hath any fuch a- 
cc giliiy of gravity, wit, learning or experience, to 
<c take in hand the dire&ion of things, fo that the 
" King is of force driven to ufe the Bifhops and 
" clergy as his only mini iters for the direction of 
" his realm : They be the men of wit and policy 
** that I fee here." If this be true, (and Mr Sad- 
ler was a competent judge) it feems to vindicate 
the King from the imputation he lies under of 
<lifregarding his nobles, and (hews that he was not 
fo much to blame for that conduct towards them, 
which, whatever was the caufe of it, foon produc- 
ed mod lamentable effects- 

For his uncle Henry of England, finding his 
expectations of an interview fo often fruftrated, 
and being much chagrined at the repeated difap- 
pointment, refolved at laft to take other meafurcs; 
and for that purpofe he fent a great army under 
' l5A ' the Duke of Norfolk, to the borders of Scotland ; 
which, however, after burning a few hamlets, re- 
turned in a fliort time to their own country. Our 
King, having gathered an army of thirty thoufand 
men, and irritated at this provoking infult, was 
very defirous to have followed Norfolk into Eng- 
land : But being advanced as far as Falamuir, 
and there finding an averfenefs in the Nobility 
from proceeding farther, and fufpe&ing a defien 
among them to cut off fome of his principal fa- 
vourites, he difmiffed the army, and returned to 

Edin- 
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Edinburgh in great difcontent. Soon after, he letter, 
again determined to profecute his fcheme, and XXX. 
fent . out his private letters to fummon the Nobi- v ^ vv ' 
lity, with their dependents and followers, to meet 
him at fuch a place. This fummons was readily 
obeyed, and a fecond army convened. But when, 
on the appearance of a few EnglHh troopers, who 
had been haftily raifed on fuch a furprife, our 
army wifhed to know who was to command them 
as lieutenant under the King, and found that ho- 
nour conferred on Oliver Sinclair, a private gen- K«th'« 
tkman of the family of Roflin, (which yet is laid ma * 
to have been a miftake), the old nobility were 
fo affronted at this indignity put upon them, that 
the greateft part of them willingly furrendered 
themfelves to the fmall handful of Engiifli that 
appeared againft them, without making fo much 
as a (hew of either refiftance or defence. 

The news of this fhameful lofs at the Solway- 
marflies, which feparate'the two kingdoms on the 
Weft border, being brought to the King, who was 
at Carlaverock, about twelve miles diftance, he 
became extremely difconfolate, and in great ap- 
prehenfion of a confpiracy, returned next day to 
Edinburgh. From thence he went to his palace 
at Falkland in Fife, where he gave himfelf up 
entirely to melancholy, and in this condition be- 
ing told that the Queen was delivered of a daugh- 
ter at Linlithgow, he was fo oppreffed with grief 
and corroding thoughts of various kinds, that in 
a few days after he expired on the thirteenth of 
December 1542, having lived thirty years, and 
fome months, and leaving an infant heirefs only 
a few days old. If we were to form a charac- 
ter of him, by comparing his cenfurer Buchanan 
yith his panegyrift Bifhop Leflie, the two his- 
torians 
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in the exercife of their rdEgiau ad nrdrcd all 
the prxeftant cit:«i of Gennany to cc*er rato the 
Ua'git. The faiiie tot they pre&stsd to the Em- 
peror and ftate* of the empire, aflenibied at Aogt 
bur/ m Swabia, a conftiEon of their faith, which 
wa* principally drawn up by Mdanchtbon, and is 
called the Auguftan confeffion, or confeffion of 
Augfturg. It is divided into two parts. The 
firft part i* an explication of their own doc- 
trines, and confifts of twenty one chapters. The 

fecond 
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fecond part is an exprefs confutation of the feven letter 
capital errors of the Romifli church, which they XXX, 
found their reparation upon, viz. Communion in 
one kind, forced celibacy of Priefts,' private 
maffes, auricular confeflion, legendary traditions, 
monadic vows, and the exceffive power of the 
church. The diet being for the molt part of the 
Popifli perfuafion, would not admit the public 
reading of this confeflion, which the proteftants 
ftrongly preffed for : But with the Emperor's con- 
fent, a conference was appointed to be held upon 
it, by an equal number of divines 6f both pro- 
feflions. On 'the firft part they reafoned pretty 
amicably, and by conceffions and explanations 
came to' lb me kind of an agreement about fifteen 
of the twenty one articles. But in the fecond 
part, there was no fuch thing as yielding or al- 
tering on either fide : So that after much alter- 
cation the conference came to nothing, and both 
parties left the meeting, equally tenacious of their 
own opinions* 

The next year the Proteftants met a fecond 
time at Smalcalde, where they renewed their for- 
mer confederacy, and fent delegates with a repre- 
sentation of their cafe to the Kings of France 
and England, both pf whom received the appli- 
cation favourably, and gave affurance of their 
friendfliip. This union of the proteftants had fuch 
an efiedt, that in. a convention at. Norimberg in 
the year 1532, the Emperor thought proper, by 
a decree, to grant them liberty of religion, and 
to prohibit their meeting with any trouble on 
that account, till a general council fhould be cal- 
led, which the Proteftants always demanded, and 
the Emperor declared he was ftill interceeding 
with the Pope to grant. About this time too$ 
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Hi to break out in Germanr, winch the Roma- 
sifts would hare been imputing to the sew doc- 
trines, tho* it is certain none were more zealocs 
in fiippreffing thefe dangerous commotions than 
Luther and his followers. In die year 1557 Pope 
Paul made a pretence of convocatmg a general 
council at Marina in Italy, which was objected 
to by all parties, and in a little time was gran 
up. However, to make a (hew of reformation, 
he gave a commiffion to four Cardinals and three 
fiilhops to examine into the complaints about 
the "ecdefiaftical adminifl ration, and to point oat 
what they thought needed amendment, and how 
and to what lengths fuch amendment fhould go. 
This the commiffioners did, in a long oration ad- 
dreffed to the Pope himfelf, and in which they 
ingenuoufly confids a number of diforders, and 
propofe fome faint meafures of redrefe. But aB 
was to no purpofe. For the writing, tho' drawn 
up at the Pope's command, was never formally 
publifhed, nor any ufe made of it : And the Pcpe 
continued to amufe the Emperor and other 
Princes with procraftinations and prorogations, 
from one place to another, and from year to 
year, having nothing in view but to carry as 
fair among the lay-powers, as poffible, and to 
put off the meeting of a council at all, by pro- 
pofing places which, he was fure, would not be 
accepted. 

In this pofture flood the religious affairs of 
Germany at the period we are now come to : 
The Emperor on the Popifh fide, ancL the Pro- 
ted ant confederates on the other, engaged in mu- 
tual contentions, and Luther and his companions 
either difputing in perfbn, or writing, when they 

law 
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faw it neceflfary, in defence of the reformation letter 
which they had begun, and now faw fo happily XXX, 
advanced. But about this time another reformer 
appeared, who, not fatisfied with Luther's plan, 
and finding fault with fome of his tenets, as fa- 
vouring too much of the old leaven, defigned to 
fet up a model of his own, and thereby to fhare 
at lead in the reputation and praife which he faw 
beftojved on Luther and his. afibciates. The new 
do&rines, as they were called, had before this pe- 
netrated into many places on the continent, as 
well as Germany, and amongft the reft into 
France, where npt a few of all ranks, and. con- 
fpicuous both for dignity and learning, had em- 
braced them ; and where the King Francis was 
upon every occafion committing fome one or 
other of theip to the flames, while at the fame 
time, for his own ends, ^ie was leaguing with 
the German Lutherans, and cajoling them even 
with apologies for fuch a procedure. 

Among the many learned men in France who 
had become acquainted with the new fcheme, 
was Jean Chauvin, or John Calvin, a native of 
Noyonin Picardy, born in the year 1509, and 
bred to the civil law, which he ftudied firft at 
Orleans, and then at Bourges. Having heard, 
as he grew up, of a reformation beginning, and 
finding it roughly handled in France, he retired 
to Bafil in Switzerland, where he ftudied Hebrew. 
Here he wrote his book of Institutions in a good 
Latin ftile, and dedicated it to King Francis, who, 
in all probability, never looked into it. From 
thence he went to Italy to the Duchefs of Ferrara, 
fifter to the Queen of France, and a lady of great 
reading and knowledge, who received him kind- 
ly, as lhe much favoured that way. His firft 
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dissect &> ?£*: pecgfe, aaid* aer ice g?ti?ie£» if 

tTir?^wfeer^ httez wp>*.¥zzadL ufinmft, 
fee fe£ gfryrr cf k,d&/ tboe or ao 
ffr ?r ever be m is brfr criers, fer the 
1539 fee tFufsskt brie Carina rf Sccsdmrsr a* 
aftft at & <&£ vhidl jbe Fnrprcr fcai cams- 
ed at WcrrrA, fcr cesrpefog tbe l e Sujms «fi£- 
fcrenee*, ir^i there he teniae 
MebnrhthcD, wfcfa whcci fcr had 
miming* on the fcfcjeds in aghzfia 
af*/^r, ^rt a c^zzgt cf aiEnn hi Geneva, fee was 
r..%\*<'£ baxk £y the csjdftrces and pcopte, wfckh 
hMwif,Ti he readily accepted, and rfcmiiaal r? 
Geneva in September 1541. The firft thing be 
jy,*- did, wa* to fettle a fonn cf dxfcxpfme m4 x 
cotiuttotisi jurifdictfon, with a power to isfi& 
ccn Cure* and canonical penances even to eacecsj- 
fnunicat:ciL Thfe was bv many complained of, as 
by much too rigorous, and approaching too near 
to the old tyranny : But the matter was carried, 
and this new Canon legally paflfed in an aflembly 
uf all the people, on the twentieth of Novem- 
ber 1541, the clergy and laity engaging them- 
felvr* to an unalterable conformity to it. 

Now, as this Genevan model of a church came 

in 
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in a (hort time to be much talked of in the iflsuid letter 
0/ Britain, particularly in our Northern part of it, XXX. 
we fliall here take a fliort view of it, both in 
its rife and confutation. The city of Geneva, 
upon the Lake Leman, is of great antiquity, and 
had long been the fee of a Biihop, who, like the 
other Bilhops of the Imperial cities of Germany, 
had a mixt jurifdiQion with the civil magiftrates 
who were elefted by the community, but was np- 
ver abfolute Lord or Sovereign of it. The Dukes 
of Savoy in the neighbourhood oft laid claim to 
it 13 a part of their territory, and in defence of 
its freedom the city was frequently engaged ip. 
contentions with thefe Dukes, and with its own 
Bifhops. Being about this time fore prefied by 
thojfe ftowers, the Genevans entered into a confe- 
deracy with fome of the neareft of the Swife 
Cantons, among whom the feeds of Reformation 
had been early fown. For both Oecolampadius 
at Bafil and Zuinglius at Zurich were co-eval with 
Luther, and had begun the work much about the 
fame time that he did : And tho' both thefe re? 
formers agreed with Luther in mod of his ar- 
ticles, efpecially in his darling and diftinguifhing 
tenet of j unification by faith only, which all of 
them reckoned a fundamental article, yet they dif- 
fered widely from him in the do&rine of the Eu~ 
charift or Lord's Supper, the Lutherans interpre- 
ting the words of inititution, " This is my bo- 
" dy, &c." limply and plainly, and admitting a 
true prefence or the body and blood, along with 
the bread and wine, which has been amongft them 
called Canfubftanticaian^ while the others have 
recourfe to tropes and figures, and expound the 
words to mean no more but, " This fignifies or 
is a fign of my body, &c." Thus this Zuinglian 

'2 N n particu- 
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vrrn* paracubrity got footing in Swirzeriaai zsf s 
XXX, environ*, and Calfin having been early ac ~ "* 
when but a very young man, and probably 
Oecolampadios tired, who died in 1551, 
have learned there this dimmiflring notion, 
be afterwards adopted into his doctrinal 
and which conftitutes fuch an irrecoocileabk cz- 
tinction between his followers and the I^irbfrara 
to this day. 

It feems to hare been by means of this confe- 
deracy, that the Genevans got the firft notion of 2 
reformation, which they began in the year 1527, 
by removing the images out of the churches ; and 
a quarrel happening fome time after between thdr 
Bifhop and them about temporal prerogatives, con- 
tributed in end to the foil and final efl iKfliini 111 
of it. For their now Bifhop Peter de la Ranlmr, 
after having been at his own defire admitted by 
the community into the lift of citizens and free 
Burghers in 1527, did the very next year leave 
the town, and. in fupport of the ambitious claim 
pf his predeceflbrs, made war againft it. In 1533 
he returned again in company of fome of the con- 
fute and fenators of Friburg, which then was and 
ftill continues a Popifh Canton : But having pri- 
vately made over his pretended fovereignty to 
the Duke of Savoy, and fearing the refentment of 
the people, if that private tranfa&ion fhould be 
known, he departed a fecond time of his own ac- 
cord that fame year, and never returned. At this 
time the fenate and ruling powers of the town 
were addicted to Popery, and continued fo for two 

! fears alter the Bifhop left it : For in the time of 
lis fiift abfence the fenate made a decree for the 
preiervation ot the ok' Religion, and prohibiting 
to profefs or counteni n:e the Lutheran doftrine. 

And 
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And even when the Bifhop had withdrawn him- letter. 
felf the laft time, many private perfons who pro- XXX. 
fefled the reforming principles were driven out of 
the town, and among them their two preachers 
Frumentius and Camus. Yea, even in 1534 all 
manner of preaching was forbidden without the 
Bifhop's licence, and the bibles, whether in French 
or German, condemned to be burnt: So that any 
rebellion againft the Bilhop as temporal Lord of Ge- 
neva was carried on by Papifts, and the reformation, 
properly fo called, does not fall to be charged with 
it. 

However in the year 1535, being better inftruc- 
ted, and finding it convenient for the fituation of 
their affairs, the council of the city by a fonnal 
ediQ: abolifhed the Romifh form of religion, and 
to preferve to pofterity a perpetual memorial of 
their forfaking the fuperftitions of that corrupt 
church, they fet up an infcription to that purpofe 
engraved in golden letters upon a large plate of 
copper, which, we are told, remains in their town- 
houfe to this day. Yet about two years after, the 
Duke of Savoy, feeing he could not prevail againft 
the city by force, fent an ambaffador to them with 
great promifes of friendfliip if they would forfake 
the reformed religion, reftore the images, turn out 
their minifters, and take back their Bifliop. To 
all which they anfwered, that " for their Bifliop, 
" he fhould be welcome, fo that he would remem- 
" ber his name and place, and do the work of a 
" Bifhop according to the word of God : But for 
" the reft, they were to obey God rather than man, 
" and that as long as Geneva (hould remember (he 
" was free and confecrated to God alone, it mult 
" not be expefted that they would again fet up 
*' any thing tending to fuperftition." 

From 
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From aB titbit evidently apg c xia e&ae whatGe- 
aeta feft reformed, (he did not rhm rhimk km*. 
ceSur pan of reformation uy abofith ep&opacv as 
loch, and that if their then Brtbop wcnid tore 
concurred with them in the work, rime sags 
and would have been a regular epfcopxr preferr- 
ed there, as well as in England, Bert r£» Bdbcp, 
like mod of his brethren prelates of tfecrte dan> 
from die Pope fownward, preferred the potio&oa 
of his worldly pomp and grandewr to the execu- 
tion of his fpiritual and truly cpiicopai ^ ^rr w which 
h feeins they imagined could not or iw^m not be 
carried on, when the temporal pillars of it were 
likely to be fhaken. How far it was right in the 
Genevans to inftal Mr. Cabin in the Hilltop's 
room, or in him to take up fuch an office at his 
own hand or from their hands, is another que&'jc. 
But as it is acknowledged, that a fauk was kme- 
where among them, there feeins to be futficknt 
ground for dividing it between the Bifhop and the 
town, and it may be fairly laid, that as he did net 
fo much as properly lay to his hand, thev did 
more than lay to theirs. Yet it is certain that 
while they rejected popery, they did not a: nnt 
condemn epifcopacy as one of the corruptions of 
\u Even Calvin himfelf, whatever consequences 
againlt epifcopacy might have been drawn from 
his practice, ftill profefled a reverence for the 
name, and always wrote to and fpoke of Bifhops 
in a iiyle which his followers foon thought fit to 
depart from. It is true, profeffion and practice do 
not always agree, and fo it was with him. For 
tho% in the complimenting letters which he wrote 
to the ie/eral Bifhops with whom he correfponded, 
he feems only to find fault with the tyranny, as 
he called it, and imperious behaviour of the Bi- 
fhops 
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fhops for fomc ages p&ft, yet it is clear from the letter 
hiftory of thefe times, that he himfelf, from the XXX. 
year 1541, teheft he was fully fettled in the chair 
at the head of his confiftory in Geneva, to the time 
of his death twenty four years after, aSed in as 
arbitrary a manner, and iffued out his decifions 
and fentences, thro* all the places that had efpouf- 
ed a reformation, with as much di&atorial aflu- 
rance and approach towards infallibility, as per- 
haps any of his predeceffors of a higher charader 
had ever pretended to. 

But while the papal grandeur was thus attacked 
in that quarter, firft by Luther and then by Galvin, 
thefe two diftinguiflied heads of two capital deno- 
minations, there appeared in another quarter a 
new and unlooked-for fupport to it, by the ftarting 
up of a Angular order of men, as if for that very 
purpofe : an order indeed which, from a very weak 
beginning, increafed with amazing rapidity in a 
fhort time, and by monopolizing to themfelves the 
peculiar appellation of the facred name of JESUS, 
continued for more than two hundred years to 
dired not only the ecclefiaftical affairs, but even 
the politics of the greater part of Europe. This 
fociety of yefitits, owes its rife to an Ignatius Loy- 
ola, a Spanifli foldier who was born in the year 
1 49 1, and having been confined to his bed by the 
wounds he had received at the fiege of Pampeluna 
in 1 52 1, betook himfelf, by way of amufement, to 
reading the legendary lives of the Romifli faints, 
which gave him a flxong inclination to a retired 
Kfe. On his recovery he went to Rome, and 
thence on a pilgrimage to Jerufalem* At his return 
he began to ftudy firft at Barcelona, then at Alcala 
and Salamanca, and in 1528 went to Paris. Here 
•he aflbciated himfelf to eight or nine more of the 

like 
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Jefui^ of PeSagianffm, while rher onrhe etiLcrhazd 
caii them Maniciiees, and Prsdeftisariaia : A?^ ^ 
About the obligations of morality, which the Jan- 
ienhts lay, the Jefuits rnnfTahlx corrupt, and wfc«~ 
it car.no: be deried, their cafjiirr 15 exrrsnc^T 
«lt and iniulie^r whi:h nc dsubt- hz* bees rh- 
principal recomnirndadcn that introduced them 5} 
much to be cenfeubr* to tlie opulent and * — **--*. 
Bu: :he chief criterion which always rirstred then 
£> f.nrJy hi the Popes good graces, was their keen 
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and unwearied labour in maintaining the infallibi- letter 
lity and abfolute unlimited power of the Pope in XXX* 
almoft every cafe fpiritual or temporal : In which 
peculiarity of theirs, tho* there were many of the 
other Romanifts who filently differed from them, 
yet except from the Gallican church they met with 
little or no public and avowed oppofition. It has 
been fhrewdly obferved, (perhaps it will be faid 
with more flirewdnefs than folidity) that much the 
fame iEra produced two of the greateft enemies, 
tho* upon different principles, that ever primitive 
epifcopacy had to grapple with, Loyola at Rome, 
and Calvin at Geneva. For whatever regard, 
either real or pretended, Calvin himfelf might have 
expreffed for that ancient and apoftolic order in the 
church, it is a fad that his followers, who to this 
day glory in his name, have always been of all the 
denominations of proteftants, the bittereft oppofers 
and revilers of the facred Hierarchy. And it is as 
certain that father Lainez, who was next General 
of the Jefuits after Loyola, and at the Pope's delire 
affifted at the council of Trent, did there boldly 
and openly impugn the independency and autho- 
rity of the epifcopal order, which he impudently 
maintained was all inherent in and only derived 
from the Pope's fingle perfon, as the whole fociety 
continued to afiert to the laft moment of their ex- 
iftence. So that, whatever antipathy may be 
thought tp fubfift between the Calvinifts and 
Jefuits in mod other articles, in this one, like He- 
rod and Pilate on another occafion, they feem to 
agree as friends, only with this diverfity of manage- 
ment, that what pre-eminence the Calvinift claims 
to what he calls the Confiftory, or in the ftyle of 
our country, the Prefbytery, the Jefuit affigns 

2 O wholly 
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utter wholly to the Pope : And the original imlirdtloa 
XXX. fuffers equally ft cm both. 

I am, &c. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 
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